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TOUR AMERICA IN AIR-CONDITIONED COMFORT. EVERYONE CAN AFFORD NEW NASH LOW-COST SYSTEM. 


ICY-COOL NASH STARTS TRAVEL BOOM 


Thanks to Nash, thousands 
of families look forward to a 
new kind of vaeation. 

Not for them the irksome 
heat and dust, the usual tension 
and strain. They loll in reclin- 
ing seats. in refrigerated fresh 
air. windows shut to dust and 
TLOIS¢ They see through the 
widest Scena Ramie wind 


shield. A new kind of springing 





smothers every bump 
Yes. vou get all this in the 


smartest, most distinetive car ol 

NO MORE SUMMER HEAT, W!M- the year, “Try the new Ambas 

ter cold, dust or traffie roar, Air | | letf V8 
sador with rev ethre i] 

Pet etal Nash AlbSemor) Cntoe. on oer ce an 

Air Conditioning System costs engine, Nast Motors, Division 


hundreds of dollars less than of American Motors Corp., 





ENTIRELY NEW SAFETY! Different from old- 
type construction, left, in’ Nash the Double 


Streneth of the Single Unit extends structural 






virders around passengers and 
ly rattlefree, adds “se 


OLD WAY safer, lasting! 
time” value to every Nash, new o 





most systems that only cool Detroit 32. Mich 





GET TODAY'S 
BIGGEST “BIG CAR" VALUE 


THE 1955 


Mash 


STATESMAN 


FOR AS LITTLE AS 


2215. 





\ir- NEW ANTI-SWAY salety on TWIN TRAVEL BEDS in a twin- 


»ehil curves wother feature of the kle. high and dry, and inseet- 


JUST LIKE HOME. 


liner Reclining Seats 





; taxes, if any, extr 


dren rested, serve as chaise Deep Coil Ride that eradles pas- screened, Front seat and wrap- Sedan. Optional equipment, stat 


longue, give driver posture sengers fr high-mounted iround «windshield are widest, 


~= Product of American Motor 
change. Standard equipment on triple-cushioning coil springs. visibility best of the 55 ears. Huge ae vi 


all custom models. Smoothest ride of all—try it! u 





RESEARCH KEEPS 
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. .F.Goodrich FIRST IN RUBBER 











Ore carrier made by Getman Bros. Mfg. Co., South Haven, Mich 


Here comes uranium for 
the atomic submarine 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


ut of that hole comes the power- 
ful stuff that will make atomic 
fuel. Climbing up the narrow, twisting 
tunnels of the uranium mine are trucks 
so small and compact that there's no 
room for clutch and gears. Instead 
they use V belts to run them. But fora 
while this type of truck wasn't practical 
because the belts kept breaking. They 
sometimes lasted only a few days. 
All kinds of belts were tried but 
they couldn't stand the jolting starts 
and stops, heavy loads, rough driving. 
Some would snap like pieces of string. 
Then the manufacturer heard about 
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Grommet belts invented by B. F. Good- 
rich engineers. The grommets are two 
extra strong cord loops inside the 
belts, like rwisted cables except they're 
endless. High-capacity Grommet belts 
were put on the trucks. They're so 
much stronger they last months in- 
stead of days. 

Product improvement like this is 
always going on at B. F. Goodrich. 
New ways are constantly being found 
to make V belts, conveyor belts and 
hose work better, last longer. No 
product is ever regarded as “finished” 
or standardized. 


How this cuts your costs: Biggest cost 
savings come almost always from top 
performance rather than lowest prices. 
If you use rubber products, remember 
B. F. Goodrich is one company that 
will never lower its quality standards. 
This means you can be sure of top 
performance and real money savings 
when you buy from your B. F Goodrich 
distributor. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Dept M-448,- Akron 18, Ohio. 


Grommet—T. M. The B. ¥. Goodrich Co 


B.E Goodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 





through 
Parallel-O-Plate 
you see every 


detail distinctly. 


Looking At 


leal-iaetal-talelt-t-) 
through 
Paraliel-O-Plate 
you see it 


as it is. 


Looking In 


through 
Parallel-O-Plate 
you hardly 
know the glass 


is there. 





Lamson’s new suburban store, Toledo, Ohio. 
Architects: Weinberg and Teare, Cleveland, Ohio, 





Shoppers see better 
through new 


~ Parallel-O-Plate glass 


.i You are looking at the most distortion-free plate glass ever made in America— 
Libbey ‘Owens-Ford twin-ground Parallel-O-Plate Glass! 

It makes quite a difference to the shoppers here at Lamson’s great new suburban 
department store in Toledo, because they see things in the windows and display 
cases more clearly and distinctly than ever before. 

It makes quite a difference to the store owners, too, because the perfection of 
the glass carries out the whole atmosphere of fine merchandise and service. 

Parallel-O-Plate makes a difference wherever it’s used—in homes and fine build- 
ings as well as in stores. Considering all of the things, every day, that you see through 
glass, freedom from distortion is vitally important. 

In most localities, Parallel-O-Plate Glass costs no more than ordinary plate glass! Call 
your local Libbey‘Owens:Ford Distributor or Dealer—he can give you estimates, 
take care of installation, provide all kinds of service. You'll find his name listed 
under “Glass” in phone books. 

P.S. You can get mirrors made of Parallel-O-Plate from your department store. 


L-O°-F Parallel-O-Pilate Glass 


finest plate glass made in America...only by 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD a Great Name in Glaso 


TOLEDO 3, OHIO 





It’s somebody's 
birthday today 





Send your best wishes 
by Long Distance 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 





Here are some exomples: 
Louisville to Cleveland . . 75¢ 
St. Louis to Birmingham . . 
Dallas to New Orleans . . 
Cincinnati to Miami . . . 
Seattle to Chicago. . . . 
These are the Station-to-Station rates 
for the first three minutes, after 6 o'clock 


every night and all day Sunday. They do 
not include the 10% federal excise tax. 





Unsurpassed 
HIGH-FIDELITY 
performance 


SYMPHONIC MopeErn. Contempo- 


rary acoustical cabinet in genuine 
oak or mahogany—AM-FM radio- 
phonograph, 20 watts power, two 
12” speakers plus horn, 3-speed 
changer, diamond-sapphire styli. 


The magnificent 


"Be Lal- hi L-> ¢ 


television ig-Ceilehi=lalelalel*ig-t-lal-] 

















PETERS 





World on Trial 


Sir: 

I enjoyed and was instructed by your 
United Nations report [June 27] ... One 
main trouble with the U.N. is that it is upside 
down; the Economic and Social Council 
ought to be on top and the Security Council 
on the bottom . . . Peace is not just security 
against aggression. If we could only obtain a 
more positive and dynamic vision of peace, 
we would be as excited about waging it as we 
now are fearful of war . . . It is the work of 
the Economic and Social Council that is the 
positive work for peace, and the work of the 





| Security Council that is the negative . . . 


Rev. Francis H. GLAzEBROOK JR. 
Christ Church 
Swansea, Mass. 


Sir: 

U.N. is not so much a world forum of 
individual countries that we reactionary iso- 
lationists object to as the sanctimonious, 
double-talking hypocrisy of one-world social- 
ism in the U.N... . 

J. J. McCormack 
Houston 


Sir: 

Your admirable and thorough article on the 
U.N. correctly states that it is not a super- 
state or a world federation, but how can you 
say that “The world is not yet ready, and 
may never be, for a world government”? All 
realists must agree that, until the U.N. be- 
comes a limited world federation, world de- 
struction will threaten us at every maneuver 
of international politics. Will we ever be 
more ready for world government than we 
are now? 








WarREN J. KAHN 
Jamaica, N.Y. 


The Marilyke Look 
Sir: 

I. . . was enraged, though not particularly 
surprised, to read that some good Catholic 
fathers in the East have taken it upon them- 
selves to dictate fashions for the American 
woman [June 27]. It does seem logical, how- 
ever, that with the success their organiza- 
tion has had in the past in censoring our 
books, motion pictures and television pro- 
grams, their next step would be to censor our 
fashions If left unchecked, Father Kunkel 
could very well turn this whole big beauti- 
ful country of ours into a virtual nunnery. 
Deliver me! 

Betty Jupy 
Huntington Park, Calif. 





Letters to 





Sir: 

As a Roman Catholic who intends remain- 
ing in the faith even if every Catholic includ- 
ing the Pope quits, I disapprove of Fathers 
Kunkel and Varga’s Marilyke tag drive .. . 
A mother and daughter who believe in mod- 
esty do not have to read a tag on a dress 
to tell if it is modest. 

Joun D. Harincer 
Los Angeles 


Sir: 
... A celibate’s sales tax on pulchritude? 
A papacized Varga girl? 
GrorGE P. TENNYSON Jr. 
Lieutenant, U.S.A.F. 
Albany, Ga. 


Indian & Saint 
Sir: 

Modernists who find Sculptor Carl Milles 
“wanting in imagina- 
tion” are invited to 
view St. Paul’s Indian 
God of Peace (see cut). 
Located at City 
Hall is Milles’ memorial 
statue in the form of 
an Indian God of Peace, 


dedicated to the war 
veterans of Ramsey 
County. As a group of 
Indians crouch about 


their council fire, smok- 
ing their pipe of peace, 
the smoke rising heav- 
enward takes the form 
of an Indian God of 
Peace, one hand hold- 
ing a peace pipe, the 
other extended in a ges- 
ture of friendliness . . . 
JoserH E. Ditton 
Mayor 





St. Paul 


Sir: 

. . « Please permit me to join with you in 
saluting the great sculptor, Carl Millés, on 
his 8oth birthday. As for your comments 
on my work, they are maliciously stupid, 
uncalled for, and certainly in poor taste. . . 

ORONZIO MALDARELLI 
Head of the Department of Sculpture 
Columbia University 
New York City 
Sir: 

Your story on Carl Milles ... has been 
read with great interest in Kansas City, since 
the [large memorial group] of which you 
speak is expected here in October ... It 
shows St. Martin of Tours sharing his cloak 


EE 
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TWELVE-VOLUME ILLUSTRATED ART COURSE. A complete, 12-month 
Course in Art, Art History and Art Appreciation that covers every important 
phase of these cultural subjects. Lavishly illustrated with paintings from the 
world’s great museums, and written by noted art experts, this unique Course 


A MAGNIFICENT PORTFOLIO 


Y— or 16 PAINTINGS by 


=e YOU ARE INVITED TO ACCEPT 


2 BEAUTIFUL 24-PAGE ART BOOKS «1 
REMBRANDT »» 





will both delight and enrich the lives of you and your family. 


YOU RECEIVE THIS 
ART COURSE 


THE PLEASURES 
OF PAINTING 
by Dr. H. W. Janson, 
Chairman, Department 
of Fine Arts, New York 

University. 


ON TRUTH 
TO NATURE 
by Dr. H. W. Janson 


EXPRESSION IN ART 
by Harry Bober, Pro- 
fessor of Fine Arts, 
Harvard University. 


HOW TO READ 
A PICTURE 
by Wolfgang Stechow, 
Professor of Fine Arts, 
Oberlin College. 


FORM AND DESIGN 
by Seymour Slive, 
Chairman, Art Dept., 
Pomona College, Calif. 


STYLE AND STYLES 
by Dr. H. W. Janson 


ABSTRACTION 
IN ART 
by Robert Goldwater, 


Associate Prof. Art, 
Queens College, N. Y. 


WHAT PICTURES 
ARE MADE OF 
by William S. Heck- 
sher, Professor of Art 
History, Univ. of lowa, 


WHAT MAKES 
A MASTERPIECE? 
by William M. Ivins, 
Jr., Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, N. Y. 


ON DRAWING 
AND DRAWINGS 
by Jane Costello, As- 
sistant Professor of 
Fine Arts, Washington 
Square College, New 

York University. 


PROPORTION IN ART 
by Harry Bober 
PERSPECTIVE: 
SPACE AND DEPTH 
by Richard Bernheim- 
er, Prof., History of 
Art, Bryn Mawr and 
Haverford Colleges. 
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BRING TO YOUR HOME THE GREAT PLEASURES OF A CULTURED LIFE! 
LET ALL YOUR FAMILY ENJOY AND THRILL TO THE GREAT ART OF THE WORLD! 


Imagine — for only 10¢! No strings! 
No obligations! 12 exciting, instruc- 
tive booklets on ART! 12 magnificent 
treatises of 24 pages each, each glori- 
ously illustrated with examples of the 
world’s finest art. Yes, a 12-month 
gallery series on ART and ART AP- 
PRECIATION, written by interna- 
tionally famous experts ... a course 
that would sell at retail for $12.00— 
now all yours for only 10¢! But that’s 
not all—you also receive a magnificent 
Portfolio of 16 best-loved Rembrandt 
Paintings ... worth $3.45 by itself— 
but given to you as part of this amaz- 
ing introductory offer! 


A $15.45 VALUE FOR ONLY 10¢ 
We offer this extraordinary value to 
show how easy it is for you and your 
whole family to acquire an under- 
standing and appreciation of great art. 

Quickly, easily, this 12-month Home 
Lecture Series shows you how to dis- 
tinguish a masterpiece from a second- 
rate painting. You discover the “hid- 
den meaning” of great art, and learn 
to understand even abstract art. You 
become familiar with great schools, 
styles, periods of art history ... with 
the fascinating stories of the lives of 
great artists ... their painting tech- 
niques and purposes. Right in your 
own home you thrill to the master- 
pieces of Van Gogh, Rembrandt, Utril- 
lo. It’s just like a guided tour through 
the world’s great museums! 

And, to demonstrate the remarkable 
Portfolios our members receive reg- 
ularly—you get this magnificent Rem- 
brandt Collection containing 16 glori- 


ous full-color reproductions of the 
artist’s most famous paintings ... on 
large ready-to-frame 11” x 15” mats! 
Plus complete material on all 16 plates 
and an enlightening story of the art- 
ist’s life! 

FREE to You—An Associate Membership in 

ART TREASURES OF THE WORLD 
No Dues—No Obligation to Buy! 

We give you this Associate Member- 
ship in Art Treasures of the World 
absolutely FREE to introduce you to 
this remarkable new plan that has al- 
ready enriched thousands of homes 
with magnificent full-color paintings 
at a fraction of the usual cost! You 
will receive, each month, one of the 
Art Appreciation Books in your 12- 
month series, together with a descrip- 
tion of the new Portfolio Collection 
soon to be released exclusively to 
Members. However, you are not obli- 
gated to accept any Portfolio ever. 


16 Magnificent Full-Color Paintings on 
Ready-to-Frame Mats Larger Than This Page! 
Should you decide to accept a Port- 
folio Collection, you will receive a new 
and different magnificent Portfolio of 
16 full-color paintings by the world’s 
greatest artists on extra-large 11” x 
15” ready-to-frame mats for the spe- 
cial Member’s price of only $3.45! Re- 
member, you may reject any of the 
Portfolios offered to you by returning 
the form provided for that purpose, 
During this introductory period you 
get the 12-Month Art Series ... and 
Rembrandt Portfolio—both for only 
10¢—so mail coupon NOW! 


ART TREASURES OF THE WORLD @ 100 Avenue of the Americas, New York 13, N.Y. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL REMBRANDT PORTFOLIO contains 
gallery-size reproductions — in full, glorious color — of 16 
of Rembrandt's finest paintings. Included are his famous 
and such celebrated masterpieces as the 

ight Watch.” All reproductions are handsomely mounted 
and ready to frame on extra-large, 11” x 15” mats. 


Acclaimed as ‘‘Lifelike’’. . ."'Sumptuous”’ 


“T once paid $24.09 
for a single Rem- 
brandt reproduction 
All 16 exquisite paint- 
ings in the Art Trea- 
sures Portfolio you 
sent me, I think, are 
better than my $24 
subjects. Your paint- 
ings are so lifelike.” 
Mrs. C. Y. 
Hastings-on- Hudson 


“Monumental _repro- 
ductions .. . The un- 
usual quality of the 
color .plates comes 


nearer to exact repro- 
duction of color and 
brush work than any 
we have ever seen.” 

Ernest Watson, Editor 
American Artist Mag. 


“The series is sump- 
tuous, no less, priced 
so amazingly low it 
will make you blink 
in disbelief. The art 
lover who doesn't take 
& look at these is do- 
ing himself an injus- 
tice,"* St. Louis 

Globe Dispatch 


THIS COUPON IS ACTUALLY WORTH $15.35 
IT BRINGS YOU $15.45 VALUE FOR 10c! 


Portfolio of 


prepaid. With 
Book, 





Canadian Addr 





TMAT 0 


ART TREASURES OF THE WORLD, Dept. 509 | 
100 Aveove of the Americas, New York 13, N.Y. 


Here ts my 10¢ as full payment for the I 
16 Rembrandt 
which I am to receive immediately — 
PLUS your 12-month series on Art and 1 
Art Appreciation which ts to be mailed 
to me every month a & year, all charges 
eac 
I will receive advance notice of 
the new Portfolio Collection of repro- 
ductions by a famous painter, which I 
may purchase If I wish at the Regular 
Member's price of only $3.45 plus de- 
livery charges. However, I may decline 
to accept any or all of the Portfolios 
offered to me by returning the advance 
notice form provided. It is understood 
that the Rembrandt Portfolio is mine to 
keep and I am to receive your 12-month 
Art Series—ALL FOR ONLY 10¢—regard- 
less of how few Portfolios I purchase. 1 


Membership limited to | person over 
21 in any household 


paintings 


Art Appreciation I 


(Pieasé printy | 


+e» Zone... State..... ee 
1184 Castlefield Ave., I 


Toronte 10, Ont. 
eee 
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COLOGNE 
N’s 
CHANEL 





THE MOST 
TREASURED NAME 


} IN PERFUME 


CHANEL 











with a mendicant, thus expresses the spirit 
and generosity of William Volker, who died 
in 1947, and who did so much for the poor 
and underprivileged . . . It will be located on 
city-owned ground . . . overlooking the ... 
campus of the University of Kansas City ... 

SIGMUND STERN 

General Chairman 
The William Volker Memorial Committee 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Ladies of Liberia 


Sir 

The lady pictured in your July 4 issue 
with President Tubman of Liberia is Mrs. 
Sophia Dunbar Cooper, ex-wife of Liberia’s 





& 





Griff Davis 
Mrs, ANTOINETTE TUBMAN 


Secretary of Agriculture and Commerce. We 
are enclosing a photo of Mrs. Tubman 
Orto G. J. SCHALER 
Public Relations Counsel 
for the Embassy of Liberia 
Washington, D.C. 


g Fora picture of Liberia’s First Lady, 
see cut.—Ep. 


When Smoot Smote Smut 
Sir: 

Your June 27 story on Senator Kefauver’s 
recent smutterings reminds me of Ogden Nash 


Senator Smoot (Republican Ut.) 
Is planning a ban on smut... 


The name and party of the Senator are 
different in 1955 from what they were back 
then [1903-33], but the conclusion is still 
appropriate: 

Smite, Smoot, 

Be rugged and rough 

Smut, if smitten 

Is front-page stuff. 


Gacel Barter: Pa: JEANINE A. BLAIR 


Top Marx 
Sir: 

Over the years you have been very good to 
me. Twice I’ve disfigured the cover of Time 
—once with my brothers and once alone. In 
the June 27 issue you have betrayed me 
You presented the ten top shows according 
to the latest Nielsen ratings. My name was 
among the missing. Strangely enough, on the 
American Research Bureau, first honors went 
to your correspondent. Why don’t you print 
both ratings? 


, GroucHo Marx 
Los Angeles 


Auto Credit Controls 
Sir: 

It is only natural, when installment credit 
in an industry amounts to $11 billion, that 





the representatives of the industry should 
take a keen interest in the overall economy 
... To imply . . . as Tre did in its July 4 
issue, that the distributive element of the 
automobile industry is seeking Government 
controls of credit is false and directly con- 
trary to our approach to the problem. 

Recently, the National Automobile Dealers 
Association called a conference in Washington 
that was attended by the top management of 
the principal lending agencies in the auto- 
motive industry. While this group did not 
recommend specific terms for automobile pur- 
chasers, they viewed with alarm the preva- 
lence of new-car terms that extend beyond 
20 months, and expressed concern over the 
trend toward down payments that are un- 
realistically low . .. At the same time the 
finance men who were present stated 
that outstanding automobile installment cred- 
it, when related to overall personal income 
and the gross national product, is not out 
of line... 

Far from asking Chairman Martin to take 
action that might lead to the reinstitution of 
credit controls, our position has been com- 
pletely the reverse .. . 

FREDERICK J. BELL 
Executive Vice President 

National Automobile Dealers Assn. 

Washington, D.C. 

@ Time misunderstood Admiral Bell’s 

reference to credit controls, is glad to 

set the record straight —Eb. 


Mixed Feelings 
Sir: 

I have read “The Quality of Citizenship” 
in the June 27 issue I felt no sorrow 
over the Chinese lor losing his white wife 
whose marriage was annulled, but I was 
astonished to see the verdict of Justice 
Buchanan of the Virginia Supreme Court: 
“the state . . . will preserve the racial 
integrity . . . not have a mongrel breed . . . 
prevent the obliteration of racial pride” 
as against such American national slogans as 
“equality,” “land of freedom,” etc. I am 
proud of my race... 

LIANG-SHEN LEE 





Hanover, Ind. 


Big Ben 
Sir: 

1 should think that Bantam Ben Hogan 
would rather have that picture, in defeat, 
and your beautifully written June 27 tribute 
to his character and sportsmanship, than to 
have won his fifth U.S. Open title. 

E. D. ToLanp 
Concord, N.H. 


What's in a Name? (Contd.} 
Sir: 

Congratulations on your June 13 book 
review of Calvin Hoffman’s tale regarding 
Shakespeare. Seldom has a more ridiculous 
manuscript found its way into print 
Mr. Hoffman has no qualms about freely 
interpreting what went on in the minds of 
men now dead 350 years, so I am claiming 
the privilege: I believe Shakespeare looked 
into the future and foresaw that he would 
be attacked by certain “scholars” and gave 
his own opinion in Act V, Scene 5 of Macbeth: 





...Itis a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 

Leroy BEESON 


Spokane 
Sir: 
.. Mr. Hoffman’s theory is fresh and 


fascinating. It will promote me to study 
English literature more ardently and steadily. 

SHIGERU MOoRIMASA 
Tokyo 
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NO STRINGS 


LONG-PLAYING 33% R.P.M. HIGH 


MASTERPIECES 


An Amazing Demonstration of Microgroove Recording. 
ALL 10 Masterpieces COMPLETE TO THE LAST NOTE on Two 
Extra Long-Playing Discs—ABSOLUTELY FREES nO 


ATTACHED! 


Without any obligation ever to buy a record from us—now or later— 
you can now obtain all the advantages of trial membership. 


OW YOU can get a real start on a 

complete record collection —abso- 
lutely FREE! Yes. You get ALL TEN of 
these great masterpieces —complete to 
the last note—and pay NOTHING but 
the cost of postage! 


Of course, this sensational Free Offer 
bears no relation to the value of the 
recordings. These ten masterpieces would 
cost you many dollars at retail prices, in 
recordings of equal quality. 


Why We Make This Amazing Offer 


Actually, we were FORCED to make 
this “give-away” offer . . . for two rea- 
sons: (1) Only by putting our record- 
ings in your hands can we convince you 
of their extraordinary tonal quality. 
Performed by internationally-renowned 
orchestras, conductors, and soloists. Cus- 
tom-pres: on the purest vinyl plastic. 
Reproduced with a fidelity of tone w 
encompasses the entire range of human 
hearing . . . 50 to 15,000 cycles! 






(2) We want to show you how our 
new trial membership plan works. As a 
trial member, you are not obligated ever 
to twy any recordings from us — now 
or later! You do, however, have the right 
to try—free of charge—any of the Soci- 
ety’s monthly selections which interest 
you. You receive prior notice of these. 
You pay nothing in advance. And you 
are not obligated to keep those you try 
... even after you have played them and 
read the interesting music notes which 
accompany each selection. You pay only 
for those which—after having tried them 
—you decide you really want to own. 
And for these, you pay only the mem- 
ber’s low price of $1.65 per long-playing 
disc, embodying on the average about 
40 minutes of music by the great mas- 
ters, A saving of about 40% off the usual 
retail price! 
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There Shall Be Music In Your Home 


Think how much beauty and serenity 
these recordings will add to your life— 
at a trifling cost. Think how they will 
set your family apart as one interested in 
the better things of life. Think what a 
cultural advantage your children will 
gain by having great music as an every- 
day inspiration. 


Mail Coupon Now 

Of course, we cannot keep “handing 
out” such magnificent long-playing re- 
cordings indefinitely. Once our member- 
ship rolls are filled—and they are limited 
by our production capacity—the offer 
will have to be withdrawn. So avoid dis- 
appointment. Rush coupon with only 25¢ 
to help defray cost of packing and ship- 
ping — today! 
The Musical 


Masterpiece Society, Inc. 


Dept. 50-7, 43 West 61st Street 
New York 23, N.Y. 

















your living room” 


“Excellent series of records’’ 


days of technical advancement” 


see, 


by OLIN DOWNES, de: 









Internationally Acclaimed! 


“The recording is of such perfec- 
tion It seems to bring the artists into 


—Glorious Sounds, Amsterdam, Holland. 


“The discs can be recommended 
without reservation to record lovers” 
—The Action, Zurich, Switzerland. 


—The Saturday Review, New York 


“Uncommonly fine, even for these 


—Los Angeles Examiner, Calif. 


+) You also receive this fascinating intro- 
>> duction to classical record appreciation 
of music critics. 
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COMPLE O ZA Rr NOTE! 


Symphony No. 26 in E Flat, K. 184 
Netherlands Philharmonic Orch., Otto Ackermann, Cond, 


BEETHOVEN 


Piano Sonata No. 24 in F Sharp, Opus 78 


Grant Johannesen, Pianist 


BRAHMS 


The Academic Festival 
Utrecht Symphony, Paul Hupperts, Conducting 


BERLIOZ 


The Roman Carnival 
Netherlands Philharmonic Orch., Walter Goehr, Cond, 


VIVALDI 


Concerto in C for Two Trumpets and Orchestra 
Netherlands Philharmonic Orch., H. Sevenstern and 
F. Hausdoerfer, Trumpeters, Otto Ackermann, Cond. 


WAGNER 


Die Meistersinger, Prelude, Act 1 
Zurich Tonhalle Orch., Otto Ackermann, Conducting 


BACH 


Toccata and Fugue in D Minor 
Alexander Schreiner at the Organ of the Tabernacle 
Salt Lake City 


DUKAS 


Sorcerer's Apprentice 
Utrecht Symphony, Paul Hupperts, Conducting 


MOUSSORGSKY 


Night on Bald Mountain 
Netherlands Philharmonic Orch., Walter Goehr, Cond. 


Fantaisie-Impromptu, Opus 66 
Robert Goldsand, Pianist 
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FLY THE SAFER, SMOOTHER COURSE wiTH = 
Bendix’ STORM -AVOIDANCE RADAR 





Actual storm ahead as pilot sees it on radar scope. It indi- 
cates that, by changing course very slightly to the right, he 
will find a smooth, storm-free route. 


This great safety device gives 
to executives who fly in 


OU heads of companies which own and operate 

their own airplanes for executive use should take 
a very serious look at the safety advantages of new 
Bendix storm-avoidance radar. 

Over and beyond the obvious value of human life, 
the business value of a plane-load of top executives is 
almost impossible to reckon. So anything you do to 
increase the safety factor in your company plane is a 
very sound investment. 

Equipping it with Bendix storm-avoidance radar is 
a definite safety measure. Airline pilots and military 
fliers who have flown millions of miles with Bendix 


8 


radar say it’s the greatest thing to come along in years! 

What it does is see storms your pilot cannot see... 
night or day .. . as far as 150 miles ahead. It pictures 
these storms in detail on a radar screen in the cockpit 
so your pilot can confidently decide what to do—skirt 
the storm or fly through it if the radar shows a clear 
passageway. 

Storms are not always turbulent from edge to edg¢., 
There are often safe, smooth corridors through them 
but, up to now, pilots have had to be guided by what 
they could see with their own eyes. 

Bendix storm-avoidance radar also differentiates 




































































































added protection 
business aircraft! 


between hail and rain. If you have ever seen an airplane after 
it has tangled with a bad hailstorm or had to foot the repair 
bill, you will appreciate this great advantage. It also acts asa 
navigational aid. Even in fog or heavy overcast it can see rivers, 
mountains and the outline of the terrain below. 

Because of its added safety value to your 
executives the Bendix* Airborne Radar Sys- 
ten?- belongs in every large executive-type 
aircraft. Write for the booklet “Bendix Air- 
borne Radar Systems” or contact the General 
Manager, Bendix Radio Division, Baltimore 
4, Maryland. 











PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS AND BASIC PRODUCTS 


Benpix Rapio, Towson, Mp. 
radar; auto, railroad, mobile and aviation radio; 
television. 


Paciric, NortH HoL_ywoop, CALIF. 


telemetering equipment; hydraulic and electric 
actuators; depth recorders; boat steerers. 


PIONEER-CENTRAL, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
aviation components; oxygen equipment; 
ultrasonic cleaners. 


CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
automatic viscosity regulators, nuclear products, 


Benpix Propucts, SouTH BEND, INp. 


automotive brakes, carburetors, power steering; 
aviation brakes, landing gear, fuel metering; 
fuided missiles. 


EcLipsE MACHINE, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
bicycle coaster brakes, Stromberg* carburetors, 
electric fuel pumps, starter drives; jet engine nozzles; 
textile bobbin holders, 
EcLIPSE-PIONEER, TETERBORO, N. J. 


automatic fight systems; airplane and engine 
instruments; flight and navigation instruments; 
components for servo-mechanism and computing 
equipment; stabilization equipment; foundry products, 


ScinTILLA, Srpnsy, N. Y. 
aviation ignition systems; industrial engine 
magnetos:; diesel fuel injection; electrical 
connectors; ignition analyzers 


RED Bank, Eatontown, N. J. 


electron tubes: dynamotors; inverters; 
AC-DC generators. 


Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. 
operated for the Atomic Energy Commission. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES Division, DETROIT, MICH: 
engineering research. 
ZENITH CARBURETOR, DETROIT, MICH. 
automotive, marine and small engine carburetors. 
BEnpIx-SKINNER, DETROIT, MICH. 


micronic filters. 


BENDIX FRIEZ, Towson, Mp. 


meteorological instruments, precision instruments 
and recorders. 


MARSHALL-EctipsE, Troy, N. Y. 
brake blocks, brake lining, synthetic resins. 
BEenp1x CoMPUTER, Los ANGELES, CALIF. 

digital computers. 
HamILTon, HAMILTON, OHIO 
jet engine controls and aircraft pumps. 
LAKESHORE, ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
power steering and automotive devices. 


Utica, Utica, N. Y. 


aviation components 
MonTROSE, SOUTH MONTROSE, Pa. 
aviation components. 
YorK, YORK, Pa. 
electronic devices; test equipment. 
BENDIX-ECLIPSE OF CANADA, LTDp. 
Windsor, Ont. 
BENDIX INTERNATIONAL 
New York City 


AIRCRAFT Propucts Div., Toronto, OntT., CAN: 


aviation components; radar; electro and 
hydro-mechanical servo mechanisms. 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Building e Detroit 2, Michigan 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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This will be exciting news... 


especially for those who loved the 


beautiful Lincoln Continental 


It was back in 1940 that the Ford Motor Company built car, inspired by its historic creation of the 40's. This 


the first Lincoln Continental. new car will be known as the Continental Mark-I1. 
Even today, the clean-lined beauty of this beloved It will be distinctive, but in a quietly modern way. 


car is a thing to make your heart beat a little faster It will be elegant, but in a simple, uncomplicated way. 


when you see it drive past. 

If you happen to be a Lincoln Continental owner— 
or are simply one of those who have always admired 
this motor car—we think this news will please you: 


The Ford Motor Company will soon present a new 


) 
») 





It will be conservative, but in a lean, exciting way. 
It will be conscientiously crafted in every detail. 


When you see the Continental Mark-I1, we are con- 


fident you will agree that here is a car in the grand 


tradition—finer than any that America has yet known. 


==>. Continental Division - Ford Motor Company 


(1 
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PUBLISHER’S LETTER 


Dear TIME-Reader: 
ONE day when Lon- 

don Bureau Chief 
André Laguerre was a 
Free French poilu on 
sentry duty at Gener- 
al Charles de Gaulle’s 
London _ headquarters 
during the Battle of 
Britain, he dropped a 
note in the general’s 
Suggestion Box. The 
note told how Free 
French press relations 
could be improved. De Gaulle sent for 
Laguerre and asked if he could improve 
them. “Oui, mon general,” said La- 
guerre. Thus he became press officer 
for the Free French and, when the war 
ended. head of the press department 
of the new French government. His 
immediate superior and last boss be- 
fore he joined our staff early in 1946 
was Minister of Information André 
Malraux. 

In time, Malraux gave up active pol- 
itics and turned literary recluse in his 
Paris apartment. Meanwhile, Laguerre 
became our Paris bureau chief, and 
four years later moved to London. 
When the editors wanted someone to 
interview the almost inaccessible Mal- 
raux for this week’s cover story, they 
asked Laguerre to try to see his old 
boss. During three visits, he spent five 
hours with Malraux, the 
last three checking and 
double-checking what 
the great French intel- 
lectual had said during 
the first two hours. It 
was the first major in- 
terview Malraux has 
given in ten years. 


d ifs Malraux story 
was written by As- 
sociate Editor A. T. 
Baker. The portrait was 
painted by Russian- 
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Ben SHAHN 


born, Brooklyn-reared 
Ben Shahn. It is the 
second work by a new 
cover artist to appear 
on Time in the last few 
months; Aaron Boh- 
rod did the Governor 
Knight cover for the 
May 30 issue. Shahn, 
who started out as a 
lithographer, first won 
success with his series 
of beautiful but bitter 
watercolors protesting the 1927 execu- 
tion of the anarchists Sacco and Van- 
.zetti. As a young “social realist,” he 
had a reputation for proletarian-protest 
painting; but a 25-year retrospective 
showing of his works early this year in 
Manhattan made clear that time had 
mellowed his work as well as himself. 
Today, he is regarded as one of the 
world’s top contemporary painters. 
ROM another intellectual front, I 
was happy to hear this week the 
results of a referendum among French 
youth conducted by Paris-Presse, an 
afternoon newspaper in the French 
capital, on our article, France, the 
Younger Generation (Time, May 30), 
written by Correspondent Stanley Kar- 
now. Said Paris-Presse of the results: 
“Tf Karnow was presenting this article 
to a jury of youth for 
his baccalaureate, he 
would have obtained 
the grade assez bien 
{much better than pass- 
ing].” The paper quot- 
ed Jacques Auberger, 
Secretary General of 
the Paris Students’ Fed- 
eration, as saying: “It 
is manifest that the ar- 
ticle . . . reflects quite 
perfectly the essence of 
the situation of French 
youth.” 





Tommy Weber 





Gion Mili—Lire 


Cordially yours, 
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"S” IS FOR SUMMER, And for swimming, sunshine, surf 
cae .and smoking. What a great time to enjoy a great cigarette: 
IT's Lucky Strike. You get more deep-down enjoyment from a 
TOASTED” STRIKE Lucky because a Lucky tastes better. You see, Lucky Strike 
to taste means fine tobacco. Then, that tobacco is toasted. The famous 
better! © aaah Lucky Strike process, “Jt’s Toasted.” tones up Luckies’ 
light, mild, good-tasting tobacco to make it taste even better 





cleaner. fresher, smoother. So, Be Happy—Go Lucky. 


CiGca Rig TT €'s 





You'll say it’s the best-tasting cigarette you ever smoked! 


LUCKIES TASTE BETTER - Cleaner, Fresher, Smoother! 


DA.1.Co. PRODUCT OF He Wastin his Company AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF CIGARETTES 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 





THE NATION 
Prelude to the Parley 


In the base camps of the Big Four, a 
panoply of potentates and elected chief- 
tains made ready for the fateful journey. 
All last week they were busy briefing their 
delegations, battening down their philoso- 
phies. packing planeloads of 
equipment for the Parley at 
the Summit. 

Into the Swiss lakeside city 
of Geneva (pop. 150,000) the 
U.S. will move more than ten 
trunkloads of documents, in- 
cluding at-a-glance codifica- 
tions of every treaty the U.S. 
has signed since the war. With 
the papers will go a battery of 
newfangled devices of diplo- 
macy, e.g., the “electronic col- 
lating table,” a_ twelve-foot 
Lazy Susan that speeds the 
putting-together of documents 
when they are needed in a 
hurry. Explained one Foreign 
Service officer: “You have to 
be prepared for anything.” 

Across the Atlantic to the 
parley will fly some 150 dele- 
gates from the U.S.: President 
Eisenhower (in the Colum- 
bine late this week), Secre- 
tary of State John Foster 
Dulles, such European spe- 
cialists as the State Depart- 
ment’s Livingston Merchant 
and Douglas MacArthur II 
(nephew of the general), such 
“unofficial delegates” as Pres- 
idential Advisers Harold Stas- 
sen and Nelson Rockefeller, 
backstopped by Filipino mess- 
boys from the White House. 
From the Bonn and Paris em- 
bassies, the U.S. delegation will borrow 
about 1oo hands: stenographers and 
switchboard operators, code clerks and 
receptionists, chauffeurs and cooks. One 
unlisted member of the U.S. delegation 
will be White House Stenographer Jack 
Romagna, one of the fastest shorthand- 
writers in the world, who took notes out- 
side F.D.R.’s bedroom during the frantic 
U.S. Cabinet meeting in the first crowd- 
ed hours after Pearl Harbor. 

No Barbed Wire. While preparations 
in the U.S. went on calmly, there was 
hurry and confusion in Geneva. U.N. 
staffers scurried out of the first and sec- 
ond floors of the 20-year-old Palais des 


Nations to make way for the carpenters 
of the Big Four. Technicians uncoiled 
miles of signal wire, installed cable heads 
and rigged the automatic elevators so 
that no unauthorized person could step 
off at the Parley at the Summit. 

The advance guards of the 700 dele- 
gates and 1,200 newspapermen were 
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thronging along with the vacationers into 
the gleaming city that confronted the dis- 
tant white crown of Mont Blanc: the 
French and British discreet and incon- 
spicuous, the Russians discreet and con- 
spicuous, the Americans crewcut, bow- 
tied and well-scrubbed. 

Because the cagey Europeans had got 
first attention at the best hotels and 
villas, the U.S. was hard-pressed to find 
quarters for its delegation. Not until the 
middle of last week did President Eisen- 
hower have a place to lay his head on the 
summit. Then Mme. André Firmenich, 
Scottish wife of a Swiss millionaire per- 
fume-maker, consented to rent her 15- 


room Chdteau du Creux de Genthod be- 
cause “we could hardly refuse to offer it 
to the President.” 

There was an air of concord throughout 
Geneva: experienced old Police Chief 
Charles Knecht (who has shaken the 
hands of a long line of grey statesmen 
who failed to make peace in his city) 
decided that around the lake- 
side villas of the Big Four 
“barbed wire will not be 
necessary.” 

Nolmpending Collapse. As 
they made their preparations, 
the statesmen publicly pon- 
dered what they would talk 
about on the summit, and 
why they were going at all. 
“Equal to equal,” was the 
way Russia’s Boss Khrushchev 
described the climate of the 
summit. “We are not going to 
Geneva with broken legs” (see 
ForeIGn News). At his week- 
ly press conference, President 
Eisenhower responded: “So 
far as I know there is no in- 
dividual in the Government 
that has ever said that the 
Russians . . . are coming to 
any conference weak. Of 
course we recognize their great 
military strength .. .” 

But two days later the 
House Appropriations Com- 
mittee inconveniently released 
previously secret testimony, 
delivered a month before by 
John Foster Dulles. Testify- 
ing on the reasons for the 
new Soviet amiability, Dulles 
said that. the Russians “have 
been constantly hoping and 
expecting our economy was 
going to collapse in some way, 
due to what they regard as inherent de- 
fects in the capitalist system .. . It has 
been their system that is on the point of 
collapsing.” Some newspapers, ¢-g., the 
widely read New York Times, at once 
pounced on the word collapse and upon 
John Foster Dulles. The White House 
promptly explained that the President 
and his Secretary of State were not feud- 
ing; what Dulles had said was merely a 
restatement of the U.S. position that the 
Soviet Union has troubles at home and 
is “overextended.” Dulles, as his full tes- 
timony showed, was not predicting any 
imminent collapse. 

The debate about the Soviet Union’s 






























































HE Parley at the Summit will 
have no fixed agenda, but both 
sides will arrive in Geneva with 
a well-defined set of objectives. On 


the eve of the conference the basic 
outline of these objectives is clear. 


WESTERN AIMS 


The net of the U.S. position is that 
Communist subversion and the Soviet 
Union’s iron domination of Eastern 
Europe constitute the major dangers 
to peace; the President of the U.S. 
will therefore seek peace by attempt- 
ing to eliminate. or to minimize these 
dangers. With support from Britain 
and France, the U.S. will work toward: 
@ An end to the worldwide Commu- 
nist conspiracy to subvert free gov- 
ernments. 

@ Free elections and the reunification 
of Germany as an ally of the West. 
@A _ new Europe-wide security ar- 
rangement based upon a careful bal- 
ancing of conventional arms on either 
side of the Iron Curtain, plus a con- 
tinuing search for a safe and foolproof 
way to limit, then prohibit atomic 
weapons. 

@ Independence for the satellites of 
the Communist empire. 


SOVIET AIMS 


The net of the Soviet objective is to 
win a respite in the armaments race, 
neutralize Germany, wreck NATO, get 
the U.S. out of Europe, and get credit 
as defender of the peace. Toward this 
end, the Soviet will seek: 

@ A world conference on disarmament 
that will emphasize the emotional 
Communist campaign to ban atomic 
weapons and “foreign military bases,” 
and de-emphasize the cooler Western 
insistence on the need for proper safe- 
guards and controls. 

@A_ new interregional alliance for 
“mutual security’ among the 30-odd 
countries of East and West Europe to 
replace the present NATO, with U.S. 
forces barred from Europe and the 
U.S.S.R. in control. 

GA Big Four resolution pledging 
withdrawal of troops from Germany. 
@ A world economic conference de- 
signed to remove Western sanctions 
on strategic East-West trade. 

@ A conference to win Formosa and 
U.N. membership for Red China. 

@ A Big Four declaration vaguely pro- 
claiming the “equal status” of the 
Communist satellite states. 


THE BARGAINING PROCESS 


Each Chief of State will present his 
country’s accounting for the tensions 
that perplex the world. Then, the par- 
ley is set up to resolve itself into a 
continuing conference of committees 






















OBJECTIVES 





OF GENEVA 


—on Germany, on European security, 
on atomic control, probably on trade, 
possibly on the Far East (though to 
this the U.S. is opposed). 

In the committees on Germany— 
probably comprising the Big Four For- 
eign Ministers and the Germans—the 
U.S. will not yield to the Soviet call 
for a neutralized state. Nor does the 
U.S. intend to let itself be drawn into 
Sir Winston Churchill's original no- 
tion of “a new Locarno pact,” for that 
would involve a formal new U.S. guar- 
antee for the Communist frontiers. 
The U.S. holds that its pledge to up- 
hold the U.N. Charter is sufficient 
guarantee that the West will not com- 
mit aggression to liberate the satellites. 

With its allies, the U.S. recognizes 
the Soviet Union's traditional fear of 
a powerful Germany; the U.S. is there- 
fore ready to concede that East Ger- 
many shall become a demilitarized 
buffer zone inside the reunified Ger- 
man state. The U.S. further accepts 
Sir Anthony Eden’s plan to offer the 
Russians security by keeping the con- 
ventional arms of West Europe in 
balance with the East so that each 
region may coexist without fear—each 
strong enough to defend itself against 
the other, but not to attack. 


THE KEY TOPIC 


The key topic of the Parley at the 
Summit will be disarmament—symbol 
of the worldwide yearning for peace. 
“The more one studies intensively this 
problem of disarmament,” said the 
President of the U.S. last week, “the 
more he finds himself in a sort of 
squirrel’s cage . . . running around 
pretty rapidly .. . and at times feeling 
he is merely chasing himself.” But the 
President promised the people he 
would persevere “because, from my 
mind, to my mind, it is perfectly stu- 
pid for the world to continue to put so 
much in these agencies and instru- 
mentalities that cost us so much...” 

In preliminary talks before the par- 
ley, the U.S. delegation significantly 
stopped talking about “disarmament” 
in favor of a new phrase—“limitation 
of arms.” The U.S. attitude is that 
total disarmament and controls are 
not now enforceable; the U.S. does 
believe—though it does not specify 
how—that atomic arms might be con- 
trolled to the point that the delivery 
of a decisive surprise attack would be- 
come impossible. 

The U.S. believes that the Soviet 
attitude on disarmament might best 
define the validity of the Soviet Un- 
ion’s new peacefulness; the U.S. wants 
the Soviet good intentions tested step 
by step. Neither believing nor disbe- 
lieving, the U.S. waits to be shown. 
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strength or weakness was vitally impor- 
tant. The French and British were insist- 
ing that the Russians indeed will be nego- 
tiating from. equality. Conceding the 
strength of the Red Army and the Red 
H-bomb, the U.S. nonetheless replies that 
the Russians are talking peace because 
they have to. To support this view, the 
U.S. cites the instability of the Commu- 
nist dictatorship, the discontent of the 
satellites, the demands of hungry and 
aggressive Red China, the slump of Rus- 
sian agriculture. 

Last week the U.S. got some more solid 
documentation for its thesis: the latest 
report of Foreign Operations Administra- 
tor Stassen disclosed that exports of grain 
to the West from the grain-rich Commu- 
nist “breadbasket of Europe” fell off 
from 2,875,000 tons to 1,256,000 tons be- 
tween 1952 and 1954, and that during 
the hungry fall of 1954 the Communists 
were compelled to import grain from 
the West. 

Behind the U.S. position was the firm 
conviction that the West does not need 
to trade concession for concession with 
Bulganin at Geneva. By granting impor- 
tant concessions, ¢.g., allowing strategic 
trade with the Soviet Union, the West 
might well be strengthening the Russians 
and removing their need to be peaceful. 

Hope, Not Expectation. As the sum- 
mit was approached, the men who will 
meet there were clarifying their objec- 
tives (see box). Said the Soviet Union’s 
Bulganin: “The lessening of tension 
should be the aim of this conference.” 
Said Britain’s Sir Anthony Eden: “It is 
reasonable to look for real, if modest, 
progress.” The President of the U.S. was 
more cautious. “We . .. go there with 
very hopeful attitudes,” said Dwight Ei- 
senhower, “but that hope has got to have 
greater food on which to nourish itself 
before it can become anything like ex- 
pectation.” 


THE PRESIDENCY 
No Chilling Arrangements 


More than 175 reporters squeezed into 
the ornate, paneled Indian Treaty room 
of the old State Department building one 
broiling day last week for the President’s 
press conference. Although the ancient 
wall thermometer regisiered only 84°, 
humidity and strong newsreel lights made 
the air seem twice as hot. The reporters 
sweat, mopped their brows, peeled off 
their jackets. Most of their questions were 
as soggy and limp as their collars. 

Wearing a vest as usual, Dwight Eisen- 
hower seemed to be the coolest person in 
the room. To a question implying that he 
“cannot refuse to run in 1956,” he replied 
crisply: “That is a decision I have to 
reach for myself—some time.” Asked if 
Congress should stay in session longer to 
act on his program, Ike responded with 
expression of mock horror, then grinned 
and said; “No, I just think that Congress, 
when it wants to, can do an awful lot in 
a very short time, and I am hopeful that 
they wil de so.” 

Coouy, tae President answered a ques- 
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tion about his surprise proclamation of 


martial law during last month’s civil- 
defense test. He had taken no advance 
briefing on the test problems he was 
to face—“because decisions should 
be made in the proper atmosphere of 
urgency I was suddenly told that 
53 of the major cities of the U.S. had 
either been destroyed or so badly dam- 
aged that the populations were fleeing 
. . . There was, as I saw it, no recourse 
except to take charge instantly.” The 
President, an old hand in giving realism 
to peacetime training maneuvers, took 
charge by issuing his proclamation, an 
item not foreseen by the test planners. 

As the 32-minute press conference 
ended, one reporter asked a question that 
was on the minds of many: “Mr. Presi- 
dent. whatever happened to that air- 
conditioned press room that you were 
thinking about?” Replied Ike: “When I 
came in, I was shocked. I thought we had 
some kind of chilling arrangements in 
here.”’ As the President walked out, some 
reporters volunteered to lobby on Capitol 
Hill for a planned addition to the White 
House executive offices—including an air- 
conditioned conference room. “Good,” 
said Ike. 

Although he rarely bothers with pub- 
lic entertainment, President Eisenhower 
spent one air-conditioned afternoon last 
week watching a show, This Is Cine- 
rama. As President, he has attended no 
plays, only one concert (the National 
Symphony in 1953) and one opera (the 
Metropolitan's road-company La Bohéme 
last April). But he wanted to see the 
curved-screen Cinerama process. Since it 
could not be shown at the White House, 
the President and most of his staff went 
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to a private showing at Washington's 
Warner Theater. Dutifully, a Secret Serv- 
ice agent—tall at that—sat in front of 
the President, who later moved to get a 
better view. Ike talked with Cinerama 
co-owner Lowell Thomas, lustily sang out 
along with the background choir—Amer- 
ica the Beautiful and Battle Hymn of 
the Republic. 

At week's end the President flew in his 
new light plane to the Gettysburg farm 
to join Mamie. who moved there June 10 
after the official Washington social season. 
Mrs. Eisenhower had been busily arrang- 
ing the interior, putting up pictures. sort- 
ing out souvenirs, and shopping. Hatless 
and wearing a cotton print, she went to 
Sears. Roebuck in Chambersburg. Pa. to 
buy one kitchen item: a hand eggbeater. 

During the weekend, Major John Eisen- 
hower, his wife and their three children 
arrived from Fort Belvoir, Va. for a 
family reunion at the farm—the last be- 
fore the President, accompanied by the 
First Lady, departs for Geneva and next 
week's Parley at the Summit. 

Last week the President also: 

@ Let a bill become law without his sig- 
nature. He would not sign—but did not 
veto—a bill granting permanent U.S. res- 
idence to Aniceto M. Sparagna, 42, an 
apostate Italian priest. Sparagna used 
false affidavits (claiming a priestly as- 
signment in New York) to get a religious- 
entry U.S. visa in 1950, later married and 
began preaching at the Church of Christ 
in West Collingswood, N.J. 

@ Received, “with regret,” a request from 
Allen Whitfield to withdraw Whitfield’s 
name as a nominee for membership on 
the Atomic Energy Commission. Whit- 
field, an attorney and Republican leader 
of Des Moines, had been under fire from 
Democrats for his handling of an estate 
trusteeship before and during World War 
II. He said he could not answer a set of 
24 questions from Senator Clinton Ander- 
son, chairman of the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee, without violating confidential 
relations with his clients. 

@ Announced that he would address the 
nation Friday night at 8:15 E.D.T. on 
the national radio-TV networks. Subject: 
his “hopes for accomplishment” at the 
Parley at the Summit. 

@ Appointed as a White House adminis- 
trative officer E. Frederic Morrow, 44, 
the first Negro ever appointed to a top 
job in the U.S. executive offices. 


THE CONGRESS 
Ward Politics 


Under strict orders to rest and stay 
quiet after his recent heart attack (Time, 
July 11), Senate Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson gazed innocently up from his 
National Naval Medical Center bed and 
told doctors of his abiding love for hill- 
billy music. If he could just have a radio 
to listen to the comin’-round-the-moun- 
taineers, Johnson hinted, it would help 
relax him. The doctors considered and 
agreed. Johnson got his radio, and was 
soon listening to every news broadcast 


and political commentator that he could 
reach on the dial. There are few things 
that he loathes more than hillbilly music. 
© A Portable Commode. It should take 
the big, quietly efficient hospital at Be- 
thesda, Md. quite a while to recover from 
Texan Johnson's visit there, for the boil- 
ing energies that had laid him low would 
not be stilled. “I’m tired of female talk,” 
Johnson snapped at his nurses. “I want to 
see my staff.’ Before long, his aides were 
not only traipsing in and out of his 16th- 
floor room, but had usurped the office of 
the floor physician to carry on round-the- 
clock political business by telephone. 
Johnson also saw Acting Majority Leader 
Earle Clements four times last week, 
filled the air with angrily colorful phrases 
when a nurse asked Clements to depart. 
At week's end Johnson's staff was bun- 
dling up newspaper clips for shipment to 
the hospital, while their employer (still, 
said the doctors, seriously ill), with a con- 
temptuous snort at his in-bed accessories, 
Was getting up to use a portable commode. 

But if the hospital was a far livelier 
place with Johnson there, the U.S, Senate 
was far less zestful with him gone. His 
stand-in, Kentucky's Clements, is a bland, 
backroom politician whose only spiciness 
lies in his strong taste for Tabasco sauce, 
which he pours unstintingly into his soups 
and salad dressings. In his silent way, 
Clements has been singularly successful 
in the business of getting himself elected 
to public office: he has been a_ sheriff, 
county judge, state senator, U.S. Repre- 
sentative, governor and Senator. 

A Big Secret. Unlike Johnson, Clem- 
ents makes a fetish of secrecy. Example: 
as usual, he recently kept his staff mem- 
bers uninformed about where he would be 
on a weekend trip out of Washington 
(Capitol Hill staffers deem it important 
to know where their bosses can be reached 
by telephone). But, just before climbing 
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aboard his train, Clements thumbed an 
aide to his side, looked warily around to 
make certain there were no eavesdroppers 
in the vicinity, cupped his hamlike hand 
to his mouth and whispered conspiratori- 
ally: “Keep this to yourself, but in case 
of a real emergency, I'll be at the Hotel 
Seelbach in Louisville.” For Earle Clem- 
ents this was a great breach of security. 
Partly because of the transition period 
from Johnson to Clements in the Senate, 
but mostly because only a few major 
items remain on the congressional sched- 
ule for this session, the week was a slack 
one on Capitol Hill. Items: 
@ The House shouted through bills rang- 
ing from authorizing the Secretary of 
Defense to lend equipment to the Girl 
Scouts for their senior encampment to 
creating a commission to promote the 
centennial celebration in 1958 of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s birth. 
@ The Senate, by a 77-to-o vote, ratified 
four treaties setting up more humane 
standards for the treatment of P.W.s and 
civilian internees. The treaties grew out of 
the 1949 Geneva Conference, were pre- 
sented to the Senate in April 1951, but 
had gathered dust there ever since because 
of the Korean war. 
@ While the political argument about the 
Dixon-Yates power contract yowled on, 
with Tennessee’s White House-bent Sen- 
ator Estes Kefauver making the loudest 
noises, the Senate passed the bill to ap- 
propriate $6,500,000 for construction of 
transmission lines into Memphis from the 
site of the proposed Dixon-Yates plant. 
The appropriation will be nullified if, 
within 90 days, Memphis makes a definite 
commitment to build its own steam plant. 
If Memphis does indeed build its own 
plant, the proposed Dixon-Yates plant 
will be unnecessary, and the U.S. will can- 
cel its contract with Dixon-Yates. 
@ House and Senate passed a bill author- 
izing rewards of up to $500,000 for infor- 
mation on the illegal importation or man- 
ufacture of nuclear material and weapons. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Half-Price Loading 


From Manila last week, three Douglas 
C-118 transports and 18 men of the U.S. 
Air Force took off on a 57-day, 11,000- 
mile trip to Geneva, Switzerland. The 
C-118s had gone all the way from Mc- 
Guire Air Force Base, N.J. to pick up 192 
touring delegates of Moral Re-Armament 
(only 55 of them Americans) and ferry 
them slowly around Asia and the Middle 
East. winding up next September in 
Geneva. 

How did Moral Re-Armament, whose 
leader, Dr. Frank Buchman, prefers to 
travel first-class (“Isn't God a million- 
aire?”’), manage to pull such a prestige- 
building and moneysaving deal out of 
the U.S. Air Force? Last spring Moral 
Re-Armament tried to wheedle 200 free 
trips from the U.S. to the Far East out of 
Secretary of the Army Robert Stevens, 
who referred them to commercial charter 
concerns. Last June some 20 Congress- 
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men descended upon Secretary of De. 
fense Charles Wilson, proclaiming that to 
carry Moral Re-Armament representa- 
tives around Asia, after they got there by 
commercial routes, was a worthy assign- 
ment for the Air Force. Wilson and Sec- 
retary of the Air Force Harold Talbott 
finally “approved the project.” 

On the way, Moral Re-Armament as- 
tonished Washington by the tone of a 
morality play called The Vanishing Is- 
land, which it is presenting in the Asian 
capitals. Commented one high U.S. offi- 
cial: “‘The show ridicules the ideals of the 
free West . . .” Freedom is portrayed as 
license and self-indulgence, freedom of 
the press as cynical reporting to attract 
readers, elections as a means to avoid re- 
sponsibility, free enterprise as grasping 
for endless profits, and liberty as a mean- 
ingless chant. The official concluded that 
many Government officials were “unhap- 
py about the Moral Re-Armament move- 
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ment,” but were afraid to speak out be- 
cause of its influential support. 

Moral Re-Armament, traditionally no 
friend of military enterprises such as the 
U.S. Air Force, will pay for its long ride 
after a fashion. The Air Force normally 
charges two rates for transport flights— 
one for governmental agencies, another 
for nongovernmental agencies. Moral Re- 
Armament will pay only the Government 
rate. Its check will amount to about 
$97,000, and U.S. taxpayers will pay the 
rest: $135,000. 

With somewhat more wisdom than he 
showed in “approving the project,” Sec- 
retary Talbott last week said that he did 
not want to go into many details of 
Moral Re-Armament’s half-price-loading, 
because “some other institution might 
want to take advantage . . . Once we 
start this sort of thing, everybody will 
be after us.” 








POLITICAL NOTES 


Who's for Whom 


Although the 1956 political tree has 
just begun to bud, politicians and pundits 
were busy last week picking possibilities. 
Items: 

@ New York Herald Tribune Columnist 
Roscoe Drummond, pondering what the 
Republicans might do if Dwight Eisen- 
hower were to say no, wrote: “Now, I am 
not starting a presidential boom for any- 
body nor assuming that I could, but 
obviously it is no good to say there are 
plenty of Americans who can meet [the 
necessary] specifications unless you can 
name at least one. I can name at least 
one. He began his public life as a Foreign 
Service officer in Edinburgh, Scotland. He 
came to Washington at the behest of a 
Republican Secretary of Agriculture . . . 
He held top posts in the Department of 
Agriculture under Presidents Coolidge, 
Hoover and Roosevelt . . . He accepted 
special wartime assignments under Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Truman. He resigned 
from federal service to become president 
of Kansas State College and later became 
president of Pennsylvania State College— 
one of the best college executives in the 
country. The name, if you have any 
doubt, is Milton S. Eisenhower.” 

@ Louisiana’s Democratic Governor Rob- 
ert Kennon, casting about for candidates 
more to his liking than”Adlai Stevenson 
(whom he refused to support in 1952), 
named Ohio’s Governor Frank Lausche 
and Deputy Secretary of Defense Robert 
Anderson, a Texas Democrat, as possibil- 
ities. Kennon placed Lausche “in a class 
with men like Senator Byrd, Governor 
Allan Shivers and former Governor James 
Byrnes.” 

@ New Mexico’s Democratic Senator 
Clinton Anderson left little doubt about 
the identity of his candidate. If Adlai 
Stevenson wants the nomination, said An- 
derson, “all he has to do is stand up and 
hold up his hand and say, ‘Boys, here I 
am,’ and they will have to fight off the 
delegates.” 


The Buildup 


A political campaign is a matter of 
years—not weeks or months. Long before 
the public hears the tumult and the shout- 
ing, the preliminary buildup has been 
under way. . . 1, and several other people 
who were close to the Governor [F. D. 
Roosevelt of New York|, had been pon- 
dering over his chances to be the party 
standard-bearer in 1932 ever since his 
first election to the gubernatorial chair 
[in 1928]. 

—James A. Farley’s Behind the Ballots 


Years after the event (and even after 
his split with F.D.R.), big Jim Farley 
could still take professional pride in the 
preliminary buildup that gave Governor 
Roosevelt his 1932 convention victory 
over the Democrats’ 1928 presidential 
nominee, Al Smith. Last week another 
New York professional was pondering the 
chances of another New York governor to 
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take the 1956 convention away from an- 
other ex-nominee. 

Arriving in Washington for a radio-TV 
appearance, Tammany Hall Boss Carmine 
De Sapio avoided the tumult and the 
shouting, kept mostly to himself until 
time to go to the studio. Then, reluctantly, 
and only under the nagging of Meet the 
Press Panelist Lawrence Spivak, De Sapio 
made news that set Democratic party 
lines to buzzing across the nation, 

Q: Mr. De Sapio, it’s been widely 
rumored in informed circles that Gover- 
nor Harriman is your candidate for the 
Democratic nomination in 1956, and that 
you are going to do all in your power to 
get that nomination for him, Is that true? 

A; Well ... my personal opinion is that 
there are many qualified leading Demo- 
crats in the nation who if elected can give 
this country anexcellent administration . . . 

Q: Well, that’s very nice, Mr. De 
Sapio. The question was, are you for 
Governor Harriman for the Democratic 
nomination in 1956? 

A; I think that Governor Harriman is 
well qualified as a candidate for any office. 

Q; May I put the question once more, 
Mr. De Sapio? Are you for Governor 
Harriman in 1956 for the Democratic 
nomination? 

A: I would have to answer it . . . this 
way—that I’m confident that the delegates 
from New York state will prefer Averell 
Harriman as the designee for the nom- 
ination for President. 

Whistle, Whistle. If this was not 
exactly sailing Harriman’s hat into the 
ring, it was at least nudging it considerably 
past the taw line. Carmine De Sapio will 
lead—and control—the New York dele- 
gation to the 1956 national convention, 
and he is not a man to waste his time on 
token political gestures. New York's polit- 
ical sons (by reason of the state’s go-odd 
delegate votes and financial resources) 
have a habit of becoming serious con- 
tenders in presidential nominating politics. 


r 
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Moreover, De Sapio has real talking 
points, Harriman showed last year that he 
could win an election over tough opposi- 
tion; he is now operating from the position 
of the country’s most important governor- 
ship. Adlai Stevenson's electoral votes in 
1952 showed that he could lose in 39 
States; since 1952 he has had no sustaining 
position in public life. 

In Washington De Sapio’s remarks set 
the Stevenson-stacked cadre of the Demo- 
cratic national committee to whistling 
through a stiff upper lip. Staffers let it be 
known that they thought De Sapio was 
hedging his bets so as to have a Harriman 
boom ready on the chance that Stevenson 
may decide not to run. Stevenson has al- 
ready decided to run, and De Sapio should 
know it. 

In Illinois Stevensonites took the threat 
more seriously: they have been worried 
for months about a drop in Stevenson’s 
popularity, and they know of a recent 
conversation in which Harriman warned 
Stevenson that he might not be able to 
keep the New York delegation in line for 
Adlai because of its enthusiasm for “Ave.” 

Tsk-Tsk. The Stevenson apprehensions 
could scarcely have been dispelled by sub- 
sequent activities in New York, where 
Democrats were busy clearing the decks 
for action. Out as state chairman went 
Richard Balch, who quit because he had a 
title of responsibility but had to stand by 
while De Sapio stole the political show. In 
came a faithful party hack, Michael H. 
Prendergast, a native of Grassy Point 
(Jim Farley’s home town) and volunteer 
captain of the Haverstraw Rescue Hook 
and Ladder Co. In the hard work that 
is to come, Prendergast can be depended 
upon not to get any notions about steal- 
ing the show. 

Promptly upon election, Prendergast 
said: “Harriman will be our favorite son 
. .. The New York delegation will go solid 
in favor of Averell Harriman.” Harriman 


uttered a gentle tsk-tsk (“I’m for Steven- 
son”), and added: “I am always honored 
to be spoken of as qualified for that office.” 
Then he took off for Europe on a tour 
well timed to give the impression of a 
governor maintaining his first-hand inter- 
est in international affairs. 

After seeing his governor off, Carmine 
De Sapio went back to greeting visitors in 
a suite (borrowed from a vacationing 
friend) in Manhattan’s Biltmore Hotel. 
Behind the glass of a display case in the 
living room was a set of machine-made 
figurines of all the Presidents of the U.S. 
That was entirely fitting, since De Sapio 
would like nothing better than to machine- 
make another President. 


ARMED FORCES 


The Returncoats 

On Jan. 23, 1954, 21,814 Chinese and 
North Koreans decided not to return to 
Communism and 21 American soldiers 
turned their backs on the U.S. In a grey 
drizzle one afternoon this week three of 
the U.S. turncoats walked a path by the 
Lowu railroad bridge into Hong Kong and 
the free world. 

First out was Otho G. Bell, 24, of Hills- 
boro, Miss., a round-faced little man in a 
poorly cut fawn-grey cotton suit: next 
came William A. Cowart, 22, of Dalton, 
Ga., a hulking figure with dirty white 
pants shoved into high Korean cavalry 
boots; last was Lewis W. Griggs, 22, of 
Neches, Texas, a tall, thin, preoccupied 
youth, carrying the only luggage of. the 
three: a bundled-up raincoat and a pair 
of brown shoes dangling by the'r laces. 
They were met by H. V. McCre‘on, Brit- 
ish immigration officer. He did not shake 
hands, sternly explained that they were 
“prohibited immigrants,’ permitted to 
pass through Hong Kong, not welcome 
to stay. 

Their strange political journeyings had 
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deep roots. All three were born to the 
bleak Depression South. Their families 
were poor, their lives unhappy, their 
world warped. Bell’s father bragged that 
“T could always scare him into anything” ; 
Griggs ran away, eventually joined the 
Army because of a school-bus teasing 
about a girl friend. Bell spent three years 
in the eighth grade; when Cowart wrote 
a Communist-line letter from the Com- 
munist prison camp about McCarthyism 
and McCarranism. one of his teachers 
said: “How much it would have gratified 
us when he was in school to have known 


not denationalized themselves by voting in 
Chinese elections or serving in the armed 
forces. From authorities in Hong Kong 
they got one-way travel permits and third- 
class tickets aboard the President Cleve- 
land, bound for San Francisco. When the 
21 chose Communism, Defense Secretary 
Wilson had ordered them dishonorably 
discharged without court-martial, an un- 
precedented and possibly illegal move that 
has yet to be tested in court. Under truce- 
agreement guarantees, they can never be 
prosecuted for their choice. But they may 
have to stand trial for crimes in prison, 
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that he could even identify national 
figures.” Cowart was in the Army at 15, 
Griggs and Bell at 17.* 

The three were captured in Korea and 
easily gave in to the Communists. While 
many other prisoners as young and as 
poorly equipped for an ideological war 
resisted or died, the three turned on their 
country, volunteered to make propaganda 
broadcasts. Cowart and Griggs turned on 
their buddies, became informers. 

When they chose Communism, Cowart 
danced a jig of joy, but after seven 
months of stern indoctrination his joy 
turned to disillusion. Instead of getting 
the university courses the Communists 
promised, the three were sent to labor 
on collective farms in drought-scarred 
Honan Province. As Cowart tells it, they 
rebelled, refused to work, made trouble 
and thus earned their freedom. 

The status of the three is unclear, even 
to the U.S. Government. They told con- 
sular officials in Hong Kong that they had 


% Their background was strikingly typical of 
the 21. In her book 2: Stayed, Reporter Vir- 
ginia Pasley reveals that 18 grew up in poverty, 
16 came from small towns or rural communities, 
17 did not finish high school, 20 were Regular 
Army volunteers, 16 had an average IQ or less, 
15 were 21 or younger when captured, 11 lost 
their fathers when very young. 


along with hundreds of other returned 
“progressive” P.W.’s. 

Relieved to be out of Communist China 
at any cost, the three are reconciled to 
future trials. Saig Cowart, with a political 
education born of bitter experience: “I 
would sooner have Hitler come back than 
have Communism. Hitler only destroyed 
the body, but Communism destroys the 
mind. The society of China is built on 
fear—fear of each man for the other.” 


PRISONS 


Williwaw in Walla Walla 

In Walla Walla, Wash. (pop. 26,000), 
there is a familiar phrase that means bad 
news: “There's trouble on the hill.’ The 
hill is the state penitentiary, and trouble 
has a long history there. In 1926 some 
goo convicts broke out of their cells. and 
threatened the main gate before they were 
subdued; in 1934 nine convicts and a 
guard died in the “Lincoln Day break”; 
two years ago rioters set a $500,000 fire. 
Last week trouble came to the hill again. 

Cleavers, Axes & Therapy. At 9:45 one 
morning, four prisoners—two murderers, 
a robber and a pervert—seized a guard. 
Although they were confined to “the 
hole,” a dungeon for “maximum custody” 
prisoners, the four had managed to make 





keys to their cells. In a matter of minutes 
they had nine hostages, including Associ- 
ate Warden Theodore Bezzerides, and had 
established themselves in the prison’s con- 
trol room. From there one of them tele- 
phoned Business Manager William Con- 
nell in the administration building and 
said: “This is Bezzerides; I'd like to have 
you come in.” Connell did not recognize 
the voice, asked: “What's your wife’s first 
name?” “Go to hell,” snarled the man on 
the phone. Connell said it was like a 
williwaw, a gust of cold wind, blowing 
through the prison. For 26 hours after 
that, the prisoners were in control of 
Washington State Penitentiary. 

They collected kitchen knives, cleavers, 
axes, shovels, scissors, hack-saw blades 
and night sticks. They let all the pris- 
oners they could out of their cells, and 
directed the preparation of food for pris- 
oners and hostages alike. Associate Warden 
Bezzerides suggested that he outline their 
demands. In a shaky hand, he wrote: 
“Confinement without hope is pointless. 
Accordingly, we would like to discuss our 
difficulties from the standpoint of some 
kind of therapeutic treatments for the 
men doing time for rules infractions.” 

“Guaranteed Annual Pardon." Collec- 
tive-bargaining sessions were arranged. 
Top negotiator for the state was Dr. 
Thomas A. Harris, former professor of 
psychiatry at the University of Arkansas, 
who became Washington’s director of in- 
stitutions less than a month ago. Within 
20 hours after the conferences began, the 
prisoners had won all of their key de- 
mands: 1) a promise that prison authori- 
ties will try to circumvent a state law 
providing special punishment for rioting 
or holding hostages, 2) transfer from “‘the 
hole,” 3) establishment of an inmate 
council, 4) a survey of parole practices 
and an annual review of sentences. 5) a 
study of mail-delivery practices. Then the 
prisoners swaggered back to their cells. 

But the trouble on the hill was not over. 
When guards were ordered to take back 
control of the prison, they talked of stag- 
ing their own revolt. Said one: “Those 
cons have collected weapons we'll be 
months in finding.” Grumbled another: 
“We should go in there and shake the 
place down on the pay ($328 monthly 
maximum) we get?” But finally the 
guards went back in, and the prison went 
back to the control of the state. Said one 
guard: “They gave ‘em everything but a 
guaranteed annual pardon.” 


CRIME 
The Whole Book 


On the dark, squally afternoon of 
April 3, 1950, three ex-convicts shot and 
killed a messenger carrying $4,960 (along 
with more than $35,000 in non-negotiable 
checks) from the Reader’s Digest offices 
near Pleasantville, N.Y. Two months later 
the killers were arrested. Tried and con- 
victed were Calman Cooper, a paroled 
bandit, Harry Stein, a sullen thug, and 
Nathan Wissner, a habitual criminal. 
They were sentenced to die the week of 
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Feb. 11, 1951—but justice was not to 
come so quickly. 

Represented by tireless and ingenious 
lawyers, the Reader’s Digest Killers (as 
they came to be known), ran through the 
whole book of the law, got nine stays of 
execution. One of their appeals was based 
on a paragraph in a Reader’s Digest arti- 
cle which told how a Yiddish-speaking 
cop was stationed near the defendants at 
their trial to eavesdrop as they spoke 
to each other, 

Last week, after three U.S. Supreme 
Court Justices and New York’s Acting 
Governor George B. DeLuca had rejected 
in turn their final, desperate pleas, the 
book was finally closed on Cooper, 47, 
Stein, 57, and Wissner, 43. Four years, 
four months and 28 days after they went 
to the death house, the Reader’s Digest 
Killers went to the electric chair at 
Sing Sing. 


THE ATOM 


The Biological Species 

To Britain’s philosophizing Bertrand 
Russell, after one of his end-of-the-world 
radio speeches about nuclear warfare last 
winter, came a glowing fan letter from 
French Physicist Jean Frédéric Joliot- 
Curie. Recalls Russell: “I was particularly 
appreciative of getting a letter from him 
because of the fact that he is a noted 
Communist. One of my principal purposes 
Was ... to unite men of science.” An 
idea popped into Russell’s head: Why 
should not the leading scientists of East 
and West join in a statement that would 
warn the world about the disastrous con- 
sequences of nuclear warfare? 

Russell sat down and wrote a letter to 
Albert Einstein at Princeton, N.J., out- 
lining his thoughts. Einstein replied, agree- 
ing “with every word,” and naming Rus- 
sell the “dictator of the enterprise.” Rus- 
sell drafted a 1,500-word statement and 
sent it winging about the world for com- 
ment and signature. The world will not 
long remember Dictator Russell (or Spon- 
sor Einstein) for anything that appeared 
in the statement, which was a dreary 
mishmash of gloom-laden clichés. 

Read last week by Russell, under the 
glare of television lights in London’s Cax- 
ton Hall, it said: “We are speaking on 
this occasion not as members of this or 
that nation, continent or creed, but as 
human beings . . . The world is full of 
conflicts, and, overshadowing all minor 
conflicts, the titanic struggle between 
Communism and anti-Communism. Al- 
most everybody who is politically con- 
scious has strong feelings about one or 
more of these issues; but we want you, if 
you can, to set aside such feelings and 
consider yourselves only as members of 
a biological species . . . The best author- 
ities are unanimous in saying that a war 
with H-bombs might quite possibly put 
an end to the human race .. . Here then 
is the problem which we present to you, 
stark and dreadful and inescapable: Shall 
we put an end to the human race, or shall 
mankind renounce war?” Russell’s answer 
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was inevitable: the governments of the 
world should join together to renounce 
war in a sort of scientist-sponsored 
Kellogg-Briand pact. 

Of 21 scientists asked to sign the state- 
ment, only nine (including Russell and 
Einstein) did so. Communist Curie signed 
only after making a reservation to the 
effect that revolutions should not be in- 
cluded in the renunciation. Among the 
scientists who refused to sign were eight 
Nobel Prizewinners, including Niels Bohr 
of Denmark and Arthur H. Compton and 
Harold C. Urey of the U.S., who apparent- 
ly were devoting their interest to science. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Writhing Words 

As V. K. Krishna Menon, India’s Com- 
munist-cuddling roving ambassador, sat 
at the head table of the National Press 
Club in Washington one noon last week, 
his lean fingers coiled and writhed, flitted 
across his face, danced in the air, groomed 





N. R. Farbmon—Lire 
Inpra’s MENON 


With a complex simplicity. 


his nose. Sometimes he cracked his knuck- 
les with an audible snap. When at last 
he rose to face the newsmen, his words 
also coiled and writhed and flitted. 

Dressed in a dark-blue double-breasted 
suit, a dark-blue tie, and a shirt with a 
blue pinstripe, Krishna Menon looked 
more than ever like a snake charmer, but 
he denied that he had developed a personal 
aura of mystery: “The only mystery I 
know of about myself is that I have 
nothing to be mysterious about. It is so 
simple that it appears complex. And this 
world loves complexity because it flatters 
itseli—how complex we have made things 
—and it is complexity that baffles us. That 
is how it is.” 

But Krishna. Menon’s words did not 
offer many clear clues to just how it is: 
“I think everybody can aid world peace 


by living and letting live . . . You know 
the last word has not been spoken on 
anything ... A principle is not like a 
geometrical point, without magnitude. A 
principle has sufficient magnitude for 
different points of view to be reconciled 
- + » We have differences in the valuation 


of purposes, if you like . . . The main 
thing to consider is to discover, isn’t it? 
The course of discovery is very important, 
and what is more, we have found that it 
is better to accept people for what they 
say ... The impression that has been 
generally gained . . . is that the general 
changes or improvements, or whatever 
you like to call them, in Soviet Russia 
have more than a temporary character,” 

Later, Krishna Menon danced around a 


India-style policymaking: “Well, I haven’t 
heard myself called [Marxist ],” he said. 
“That is a new one on me, but if it is so, 
there is no objection’. . . So far as the 
policy of our country is concerned .. . 
if any particular outlook becomes ad- 
vantageous . . . we use it.” 


OPINION 
"In Sickness & in Health" 


As Public Act No. 364 came across his 
desk for signing, Connecticut’s Governor 
Abraham Ribicoff was reminded of the 
marriage vows and of the phrase, “in 
sickness and in health.’ The bill, as 
passed by the state legislature, would 
have permitted divorce from a spouse 
confined to a mental institution for a 
period of five years, even though there 
might be temporary interruptions in the 
confinement. Last week Democrat Ribi- 
coff vetoed the bill. 

“It is reliably estimated,” he wrote in 
his veto message, “that one out of ten 
persons born in the year 1955 will spend 
some time during his life in a mental in- 
stitution. This widespread incidence of 
mental illness makes it imperative that 
every safeguard be established to insure 
that those individuals who become mental- 
ly ill will continue to have the needed 
support of their families and loved ones 
. . + There could be instances where a 
husband or wife with a mild mental 
illness would develop a much more serious 
illness with the knowledge that their 
spouse was obtaining a divorce... 

“When people marry, they realize that 
there are potential periods in their lives 
when illness or other misfortunes may 
come their way. The marriage vows, ‘in 
sickness and in health,’ should have mean- 
ing ... It would indeed be a terrible 
society where a person could toss aside 
a wife or husband because serious ill- 
ness may come their way. Such a philos- 
ophy would be contrary to the teachings 
of all our great religions and a contra- 
diction of the ethics of Western society. 
If a person should be so callous as to 
disregard such normal and humane con- 
siderations, the state should not lend en- 
couragement to such callousness by allow- 
ing a divorce.” 
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VISITOR ON TOUR: 


Burma's Premier U Nu 





SOLEMN MOMENT occurs outside New York’s 
City Hall as U Nu, standing beside Acting Mayor 
and Mrs. Abe Stark, salutes the national anthem. 





INSIDE VIEW of Philadelphia’s famed Liberty Bell 
fascinated U Nu. Tieless Burmese Premier wears 
4-H Club tie clasp given him by Secretary Benson. 


BACKWARD TILT is required of U Nu and 
accompanying protocol officers, trying to see 
to top of 39-story U.N. Secretariat Building. 








FREE LESSON in art of baseball was moved into stands to watch the Yankees 
given U Nu and wife by voluble Yankee lose second half of doubleheader. U Nu 
Manager Casey Stengel before visitors was given new baseball as souvenir. 





HISTORIC TOOLS used by Henry Ford 


to make his first automobile are inspect- 
ed in Greenfield Village, Mich. museum, 











BIG FOUR 
Surprise Party 


It was a sunny garden party at the U.S. 
embassy in Moscow, and on the elm- 
shaded lawn, children darted while their 
parents sipped champagne. Suddenly, all 
unheralded, a squad of stocky men in 
baggy dark suits, all doing their best to 
look affable, marched into the garden and 
greeted the hostess, Mrs. Charles E. Boh- 
len, wife of the U.S. Ambassador. Beam- 
ing at their head was round-polled Nikita 
Khrushchev, 61, First Secretary of the 
Russian Communist Party. With him was 
an imposing array of politburocrats 
goateed Premier Nikolai Bulganin, smil- 
ing professorially; First Deputy Premier 
Anastas Mikoyan, the clever Armenian 
who masterminds Soviet trade policy; Old 
Bolshevik Lazar Kaganovich and Young 
Bolshevik Maxim Saburov; Georgy Ma- 
lenkov, once Premier, now electrical- 
power boss; cob-nosed Andrei Gromyko, 
looking for once as if he had not an 
enemy in sight. 

It was the first time that the rulers of 
Communist Russia had accepted an invi- 
tation to attend the U.S. Independence 
Day party. Ambassador Bohlen was « 
in Washington, briefing President Eis 
hower for the Geneva conference, so 
Khrushchev bore down on Walter N. 
Walmsley Jr., Bohlen’s deputy, and loudly 
announced: “I have a little speech to 
make.” 

Facts & Fantasy. “That is what we 
agreed on, isn’t it?” said Khrushchev to 
his colleagues. Mikoyan and Kaganovich 
nodded. The party boss looked around for 
Premier Bulganin, who had turned off in 
the crush of people, and missing him, 
remarked: “I have discussed this with 
Bulganin, and he agrees with me ? 
Then grabbing Walmsley by the lapels— 
his customary way of speaking when he is 








Leonard McCombe 


KurusHcuev & BULGANIN TOASTING Mrs. BOHLEN 
Under the elms, a fresh stream of ozone. 


serious—Khrushchev began: “I liked the 
last statement of Eisenhower at his press 
conference—not all of it, I must tell the 
truth: there were right things and wrong 
things. In any case, what he said was a 
fresh stream of ozone.”* 

Warming to his subject and maintain- 
ing his lapel grip, Khrushchev launched 
an attack on “responsible people in the 
U.S.” who “read tea leaves” and talk of 
Soviet weakness. Some people, he said, 
“ponder why the Soviet Union has made 
so many proposals that please the West.” 
They seem to think that if the Soviet 
Union makes a good decision “there is 
something that forced it to make that 


* Apparently what happens to “a breath of 
fresh air’ by the time it passes back and forth 
between English, Russian and back into English. 





MrKxoyaNn & MALENKOv 
In the tea leaves, no signs of weakness. 
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decision, and even that the Soviet Union 
fears some catastrophe if it does not.” 
Let me tell you, said Khrushchev, let- 
ting go of Walmsley’s coat but grasping 
his arm instead, such speculation is “a 
fantasy of stupid people.” Lowering his 
voice and looking around to see that no 
ladies could hear, he confided to the 
Americans: “We say of those people who 
think this way: ‘If a mother-in-law is 
unfaithful, she would not believe in the 
faithfulness of’ her son’s wife.’ ” 
Upright Soldiers? In fact, said Khru- 
shchev: ‘‘We have never had a more solid 
situation than we have now. . . Our agri- 
culture is in full swing. I don’t care 
whether you like it or not, but I am tell- 
ing you. . . Our industry is overfulfilling 
its plans, and still we criticize it and say 
it is not enough. We criticize it not be- 
cause we are weak, but because we are 
strong. As for the unity of the people with 
the party—you send people around the 
country; you can judge for yourselves.” 
By this time, Khrushchev had changed 
from champagne to Scotch and soda. He 
went on: “We are not going to Geneva 
with broken legs. We are going like up- 
right soldiers to meet with worthy part- 
ners. And that is the only right way... 
If you talk to us honestly as equal to 
equal, something will come of it. . . I tell 
you this because there still is time to 
think . . . But if we go to Geneva like 
merchants, then there is no reason to go.” 
Shake on That. At one point, the 
Party Secretary looked around for ap- 
proval from his colleagues. Bulganin, who 
had been rounded up, moved over and 
said: “Yes, I support him.’ Kaganovich 
added: “We all agree with him.” Khru- 
shchev later greeted French Ambassador 
Louis Joxe and talked about Germany. “I 
think France needs a reduction in tensions 
more than we do,” he said. “I don’t want 
to offend you, but I think we are stronger 
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than you. Germany menaces us less than 
you.” 

Before leaving, Khrushchev marched 
up to Major William Fife of Johnson City, 
Tenn., the assistant U.S. air attaché. Said 
he: “I want to tell you that we don’t 
want war, and we know that you don’t 
want war. But if we have to fight, let’s be 
on the same side.” Surprised, the major 
grinned. “Let’s shake on that,” he said. 
They did, and the burly Russian walked 
out of the garden party with the commit- 
tee trailing after. 


INDIA 
O, Ghosh 


India’s is “the stupidest of the world’s 
Communist parties,” Prime Minister: Ja- 
waharlal Nehru once remarked. Last week 
India’s Communist Party did its bumbling 
best to say yes, boss. 

Forced to change their criticism of 
Nehru in the light of Moscow’s new 
adulation of him, India’s Communist lead- 
ers issued 12,000 words of Party Boss 
Ajoy Ghosh’s knotted dialectic. In_ it, 
Ghosh beat his breast for having called 
Nehru a tool of “landlords and monopoly 
capitalists,” praised Nehru’s foreign policy 
and hailed him as a prime mover of 
“Asian solidarity and closer relations with 
the Socialist camp.” Then hopefully nudg- 
ing his way toward the inner circle, Ghosh 
warned Nehru about “pro-British and 
pro-American imperialists” in his Cabinet. 
With that, Ghosh emplaned for Moscow 
for treatment of his hardening arteries 
and tuberculous lungs and, presumably, 
correction of his myopic political vision. 

From Yugoslavia, the itinerant Nehru 
hazarded a guess that India’s Communists 
“are in great mental difficulties.” 


MONACO 
The Gambling Banker 


Throughout the world, threadbare gam- 
blers with avid eyes have dreamed of be- 
coming “the man who broke the bank at 
Monte Carlo.” But the man who came 
nearest to breaking the bank at Monte 
Carlo last month was no true gambler at 
all; he was the man who owned it. 

Strictly speaking, the Société Moné- 
gasque de Banque et de Métaux Précieux, 
run by swarthy Greek Promoter Con- 
stantin Liambey, is only one of 13 banks 
in Monaco. But it had this advantage 
over most of the others: some $2,500,000 
of Monaco’s state funds were deposited 
in its coffers. In the eight years since he 
opened his bank, the favor of autocratic 
Prince Rainier and his top advisers had 
made johnny-come-lately Liambey one of 
Monaco’s richest men. 

TV That Failed. In Monte Carlo, how- 
ever, the gambling urge is strong even in 
successful bankers, and Liambey was anx- 
ious to make himself even richer. Last 
year he threw about half of his bank’s re- 
sources into a commercial TV station 
near the French border on the theory 
that it would reap a fortune from French 
advertisers unable to hawk their prod- 
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ucts on the non-commercial, state-owned 
French TV. But the station turned out to 
have an embarrassing connection with the 
French government, which vetoed the ad- 
vertising contracts. 

With his TV station a flop, Liambey 
did his best to recoup with investments 
elsewhere. Last month one of his biggest 
depositors, a building contractor, discov- 
ered that the bank which held his money 
was using it to back a competitor. He de- 
manded his money, but Liambey couldn’t 
pay up. He begged the contractor to give 
him some time, then raced over to see his 
old friend Arthur Crovetto, Minister 
Plenipotentiary, Secretary of State, Di- 
rector of the Cabinet. Crovetto was also 
the man who had persuaded Prince Rai- 
nier to deposit the state money in Liam- 
bey’s bank. Panicked, Crovetto himself 
raced to the Prince and the 18-man Mo- 
négascan National Council and urged 
them to give Liambey a loan. The Coun- 


AGIP—Black Star 
Prince Ranier III 


The bank was broke at Monte Carlo. 





cil agreed—on one condition: that the 
Prince fire Crovetto and three other of 
the Prince’s top financial advisers. 

Bag of Gold. Leaving the bank with 
a valise full of gold and bank notes, 
the angry building contractor was satis- 
fied at last. But stories of his plight got 
out to other depositors, who stormed the 
bank demanding their money. Once again 
Liambey howled for help and the deposi- 
tors were paid off, but the effort severely 
strained Monaco’s credit. 

Last week, in the worst crisis to over- 
take his realm since 1871, the prestige 
and power of handsome, autocratic Prince 
Rainier lay under eclipse. With Monaco’s 
solvency teetering in the balance, Rai- 
nier’s National Council stepped in, began 
a searching investigation. First move: to 
persuade French police to arrest Banker 
Liambey in his villa at nearby Saint- 
Jean-Cap-Ferrat. 


ITALY 
New Man on the Job 


After 13 days of interregnum, Italy had 
a new Premier. Christian Democrat An- 
tonio Segni, 64, a lean-featured, soft- 
voiced professor who looks like a country 
gentleman of so years ago, took over 
last week where his predecessor Mario 
Scelba left off, and managed to put to- 
gether again Italy’s four-party, middle- 
of-the-road coalition, 

The first Sardinian ever to become 
Premier of Italy, scholarly Antonio Segni 
made his reputation as Minister of Agri- 
culture under the late Alcide de Gasperi. 
In his zeal for land reform, he once ex- 
propriated a quarter of his own estate 
and compensated his wife, to whom some 
of the land originally belonged, with a 
bottle of perfume. Straightforward, witty 
and courteous, Segni is more at home in 
the classroom or the law court than in 
the back rooms of Italian politics. He is 
not a robust man, yet, in the drawn-out 
bargaining and bickering process that con- 
stitutes Cabinet-making in Italy, he sur- 
prised his countrymen by his persistence, 
toughness and adroitness. 

Truce Between Factions. Not for him 
was the “opening to the left” offered 
by Fellow Traveler Pietro Nenni and his 
75 left-wing Socialists. Instead, Antonio 
Segni concentrated on closing the fissure 
that threatened to split his Christian 
Democrats wide open. Right-wing Chris- 
tian Democrats under ex-Premier Giuseppe 
Pella had been instrumental in bringing 
Scelba down. Segni placated them with an 
offer of two ministries; Finance and Ad- 
ministrative Reform. 

Finance went to Pella’s able lieutenant, 
Giulio Andreotti, who is, however, an 
outspoken opponent of Italy’s badly need- 
ed tax-reform bill. Segni balanced An- 
dreotti by appointing as Minister of 
Agriculture 35-year-old Emilio Colombo, 
a firm believer in land reform and one 
of the party’s rising young stars. He had 
something for the left wing. too: 
the Ministry of Transport, given to Ar- 
mando Angelini, an ally of Italian Presi- 
dent Giovanni Gronchi. 

“Segni’s government.” explained one 
top Christian Democrat, “is a government 
of truce between the factions of the 
Christian Democratic Party.” 

In all, ten of Scelba’s ministers kept 
their old jobs, including Foreign Minister 
Gaetano Martino, a Liberal, Budget Minis- 
ter Ezio Vanoni, a Christian Democrat, 
and Vice Premier Giuseppe Saragat, lead- 
er of the non-Communist Socialists. 

Summer Survival. Since summertime 
in Italy, when Parliament is in recess. 
is no time for overthrowing governments. 
Segni’s coalition should survive for a 
while, even though it rests on a delicate 
balancing of opposites and a narrow 16- 
vote majority in the lower house. 

One of Segni’s first acts was to greet 
the wandering minstrel of neutralism. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, and to put him straight 
on one point. “We in Italy,” said Segni 
coolly, “are all for the Atlantic pact.” 
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FRANCE 


Man's Quest 
(See Cover) 


During the Commune, a fellow who was 
arrested cried: “But I have never dabbled 
in politics.” “Precisely.” And his head 
was broken. 

—Malraux’s The Conquerors 


On a hot July day in 1789, a swarm of 
sweaty, shouting men armed with mus- 
kets, staves and pikes, stormed the grim 
Bastille, prison of French kings. The tri- 
umphant revolutionists proudly drew up 
a Declaration of Rights “for all men, for 
all lands, for all times, and to give an ex- 
ample to the world.” From that day, in 
the flood tide of the Enlightenment, 
France took to itself the role of custodian 
of liberty and torchbearer to mankind. 

This week France celebrates Bastille 
Day once again, with a squeal of accordi- 


losophes of the Enlightenment freely 
claimed (and were freely granted) credit 
for fomenting the Revolution. Victor Hugo 
was peremptorily exiled for 20 years for 
his support of the 1848 Revolution. Fran- 
cois René de Chateaubriand, first pro- 
ponent of Christian democracy, became 
Louis XVIII’s Foreign Minister. Emile 
Zola rocked Europe with J’accuse, a de- 
fense of Dreyfus that was in fact an 
indictment of the established order. 

Heir to this proud tradition. the intel- 
lectual in France today has the authority 
of a statesman or a guru. In the sidewalk 
cafés of Saint-Germain-des-Prés, crew- 
cut young French students hotly dispute 
the exact degree of “despair” advocated 
by Existentialist Jean-Paul Sartre or his 
former disciple Albert Camus. Some- 
times the great men themselves appear at 
the Café de Flore or the Deux Magots. 
When they do not, their movements, hab- 
its, tastes and idiosyncrasies are reported 





Paris Match 


MALrAux & Boys at Home 
Man is what he achieves. 


ons in village squares, dancing in the 
streets, and a dazzle of fireworks over 
Paris. But in the Left Bank cafés of 
Saint-Germain-des-Prés, gravitational cen- 
ter for France’s intellectuals, there is an 
uncertain note in the gaiety. In the grave 
and troubled summer of 1955, France is 
unsure of itself and of its mission. 

The Mandarins. Far more than in any 
other country, this mission has been fash- 
ioned neither by its statesmen nor its sol- 
diers but by its intellectuals. In their 
time of greatness, they have made Europe 
an intellectual colony of France. For al- 
most two centuries, France has acted as 
the conscience of Europe, its intellectuals 
the shapers of that troubled conscience. 

French intellectuals have taken their 
responsibilities seriously, if not always 
solemnly. Voltaire was flogged for his 
impertinence and thrown into the Bas- 
tille itself for his political gibes. The phi- 
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as if they were movie stars. By others, 
who call them “the mandarins,” the 
French intellectuals may often be disre- 
garded; but they are never ignored. 

In the world’s liveliest carnival of ideas, 
the mandarins dispute, propound and 
quarrel. Every week 380,000 Frenchmen 
buy the four intellectual weeklies that 
record their latest pronouncements. In 
regular newspapers, they often command 
more attention than politicians or priests. 
Roman Catholic Novelist Frangois Mau- 
riac, in Le Figaro, urges French youth to 
a more dynamic Christian socialism. Ex- 
istentialist Merleau-Ponty attacks Sartre 
for his latter-day allegiance to Stalinism 
in L’Express, is answered by Simone de 
Beauvoir in Les Temps Modernes. 

French intellectuals are appalled at the 
“bourgeois barbarism” that relegates U.S. 
intellectuals to the status of “eggheads.” 
After a shuddering visit to the U.S., 





Simone (The Second Sex) de Beauvoir, 
complained: “The U.S. is hard on intel- 
lectuals. Publishers, managers evaluate 
your brains with a critical and disgusted 
air, like an impresario asking a dancer to 
show her legs.” 

Hope & Despair. For 300 years, the 
great dialogue in France has been between 
Faith and Reason, between Pascal, Bos- 
suet and Chateaubriand on one hand, 
Descartes, Voltaire, Rousseau on the oth- 
er. That dialogue animated the 27-year 
correspondence between Poet-Diplomat 
Paul Claudel, an unswerving Catholic who 
never doubted God, and André Gide, the 
backslid Protestant who never doubted 
the individual—a controversy generally 
conducted in scrupulously courteous and 
self-Gentered letters, but frequently so 
agitated that one or the other broke off 
the correspondence. They ended by not 
speaking to each other. 

In a France that professes to be 85% 
Catholic, the dialogue still goes on. The 
voice of Faith is still heard with respect. 
But the giant lens of history has pro- 
jected the battle of good and evil into 
the political form of a cold war. The bat- 
tle for men’s souls is being fought in 
public places. ‘Happiness can no longer 
be individual, like prayer,” admitted 
Mauriac, and turned to his column, 

In the intellectual world of Paris, which 
is both hothouse and hotbed, the Catho- 
lics are often admired as novelists in 
spite of their message. For the dominant 
mood of St. Germain-des-Prés is Doubt, 
not Faith. 

The Age of Enlightenment, with its 
faith in man's essential goodness, had 
been an age of hope: man freed from his 
chains was to progress irresistibly toward 
a better and better world. In the ruins 
left by World War II and all it taught of 
the evil in man, the Men of Reason be- 
came. the Men of Despair. Cried Camus: 
“Confronted by Hitler's terror, what val- 
ues did we have that could comfort us 
and which we could oppose to his nega- 
tion? None. What was happening was 
coming from man himself. We could not 
deny it. We saw it confirmed every day 
... The world in which we had to live was 
an absurd world, and there was nothing 
else, no space in which we could take 
refuge.” 

On the boulevards, the fashionable 
word became Sartre's “existentialism.” 
There were no values, man merely “ex- 
isted,”’ alone in a world where God was 
dead. The better man knew himself the 
worse he turned out to be. All he could do 
was to “free’’ himself from the absurd 
world by accepting the worst and going 
on. To them, “the revolutionary act” was 
the “free act par excellence,’ and the ex- 
istentialists debated endlessly whether 
they should support the Communist Par- 
ty. “Should I betray the proletariat to 
serve truth or betray truth in the name 
of the proletariat?” worried Sartre. 

But for the moment at least, existen- 
tialism has spent its lien on philosophical 
fashion. Sartre, after writing one of the 
most effective anti-Communist _ plays 
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If there is no God, what is to be done with a soul? 


(Dirty Hands), lapsed into the security, 
not of the church, but of the Communist 
Party line. His most gifted colleague, 
gentle, ailing Novelist Camus (The 
Plague), parted from him. “For a far- 
away city of which I am not sure, I will 
not strike the faces of my brothers,” he 
wrote, and disowned Communism. 

The Man of Action. In these debates. 
one notable intellectual stands apart. He 
is André Malraux, a remote figure never 
seen in the cafés but constantly quoted 
there. Though he chooses seclusion, Mal- 
raux is the man who, supremely among 
his contemporaries, has lived the chal- 
lenges of his troubled times, participated 
in the bloody angles of recent history. 
The best use a man can make of his life. 
Malraux proclaimed, is “by converting as 
wide a range of experience as possible.” 
While the cafés debate the struggles be- 
tween idealism and revolution, Malraux 
lived them. He has helped organize Com- 
munist strikes in China, fought the Fas- 
cists in Spain, listened while assassina- 
tions were hatched for “political” good, 
arcued with conspirators, joked with 
hunted men. He is that ideal of French 
intellectualism, ’homme engagé, the man 
of thought who is a man of action, living 
his ideas. 

Malraux’s life is a saga of modern 
godiess man in search of himself. He has 
lived it more intensely, explored it more 
actively, expressed it more eloquently than 
any of his contemporaries. Still in his 
teens, he left his Roman Catholic faith; 
since then he has been a religious man in 
search of a religion. The search has carried 
him wherever men’s souls were tried in 
war, wherever men’s souls were expressed 
in art. He calls it the search for “the 
honor of being a man.” Always he poses 
the humanist’s anguished question: What 
is to be done with a soul, if there is 
neither God nor Christ? 

His driven search has been no inner 
exploration of himself. It is an outward 
search for man’s greatness. His interest is 
Man in a world of facts and action, the 
world’s heroes, not its spiritual cripples 
or its Freudian oddities. To psychiatry’s 
claim, “Man is what he hides, a wretched 
little pile of secrets,” Malraux returns a 
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proud answer, “Man is what he achieves.” 

“It is not by ceaselessly scraping away 
at the individual that you discover the 
man,” he insists. ‘“Self-examination does 
not teach us about man, but merely 
about the man who is in the habit of 
examining himself.” 

Dark, dramatic, with deep-set eyes 
burning in a gaunt face, at 53 Malraux has 
the looks proper to a hero, the talk proper 
to a genius. His ideas gush out in a tor- 
rent that overwhelms friends. His talk 
ranges from obscure Japanese painters to 
customs of American Indians, from Swiss 
primitives to Buddhist philosophers. He 
has argued Communism with Trotsky, 
Hinduism with Nehru. In_ his dazzling 
transitions and far-flung references. he is 
a conversational wonder of the world, 
made the more difficult to follow by his 
nervous facial tics and a constant snuffling 
into his hand caused by lifelong asthma. 
“He is too intelligent for me,” his brilliant 
old friend, André Gide, once confessed 
in admiration. 
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Paris Match 
MapAME MALRAUX 
All art is a revolt against man's fate. 





Defiance of Death. Malraux’s view of 
life begins with the bitter recognition of 
man’s mortality. He is much obsessed with 
death. ‘You know as well as I do that life 
is meaningless,” says one of his characters. 
“Death is always there, you understand, 
like a standing proof of the absurdity 
of life.” 

Malraux's image of life, La Condition 
Humaine, is drawn from Pascal: “Imagine 
a large number of men in chains, and all 
condemned to death, every day some of 
them being butchered before the eyes of 
others, and others seeing their own plight 
in the plight of their fellows . . . This is 
the picture of man’s estate.” Pascal found 
the defiance of man’s absurdity in Faith. 
Malraux cannot, though all his life long 
he has wistfully acknowledged its power 
for others. “Certainly there is a higher 
faith: that proclaimed by all the village 
crosses,” he wrote. “It is love, and peace 
is in it. I will never accept it; I will never 
bow to ask of it the peace to which my 
weakness beckons me.” 

Malraux found man’s greatness to be 
defiance of man’s fate. The real defeat 
was “having to accept one’s destiny, one’s 
place in the world, to feel shut up in a 
life there’s no escaping, like a dog in a 
kennel.” The drive to “at last attain some- 
thing beyond, something outside himself” 
is Malraux’s “warrant for release from 
man’s estate.” “If man is not ready to 
risk his life, where is his dignity?” de- 
mands Malraux. 

Turning Life to Account. Originally 
Flemish, the Malraux family were for 
300 years shipbuilders at Dunkirk. André 
Malraux’s grandfather was a fierce little 
man who for 22 years attended Mass 
kneeling on the ground outside, in rain or 
wind, because of a quarrel with the church 
authorities. He had a prejudice against 
insurance, and when a storm sank his 
whole fishing fleet off Newfoundland, the 
Malraux family fortune was wiped out. 
André was brought up by his mother, who 
ran a small grocery shop in a Paris suburb. 
Though legend has it that he attended two 
“institutes,” the institutes have no record 
of him. Malraux, ever willing to foster 
the legend of himself, has always refused 
to supply detailed data on his personal 
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life. But somehow he acquired a vast 
knowledge of archaeology, art and ancient 
cultures. Already, he had begun to chafe 
at the bourgeoisie’s world of “fact, ordered 
by no transcendence, and subjecting them 
to nothing,” and yearned to “leave a scar 
on the face of the earth.” 

To the general astonishment, he per- 
suaded the French government to author- 
ize him, at the age of 22, to conduct an 
expedition to an unexplored area of Cam- 
bodia, where he had deduced that 1,000- 
year-old Khmer statues. still lay undis- 
covered along the ancient Royal Way to 
Angkor Vat. In 1923, he and his first wife, 
Clara Goldschmidt, plunged into Cam- 
bodia’s jungles, found the statues, and 
lugged them out on oxcarts. The French 
colonial authorities promptly impounded 
them as historical monuments, and put 





uprising in 1927. Between revolutions, he 
wandered the world, from India to Japan, 
from Central Asia to the U.S., to see and 
judge the masterpieces of the world’s 
oldest cultures, put his findings into art 
books which he edited for the famed Paris 
publishers Gallimard. 

Dagger with Talent. Out of his revolu- 
tionary adventuring, Malraux forged his 
novels and his ideas. The 1933 publica- 
tion of La Condition Humaine (a best- 
seller in the U.S. under the title Man’s 
Fate) broke upon the intellectual world 
like a revolutionist’s bomb. Its theme was 
the 1927 revolt of the Chinese Commu- 
nists in Shanghai, when they tried to 
wrest the city from foreign control, only 
to die when Chiang Kai-shek turned on 
them and bloodily suppressed their strike. 
Its intellectual revolutionists spoke of 
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Malraux on trial for trying to remove 
them. His wife rushed back to France, 
succeeded in getting an impressive list of 
important writers to protest his arrest. His 
trial was dropped, and the saturnine young 
man returned to France as the dashing 
hero of a cause célébre. The Malraux 
legend was launched, and Malraux was 
well pleased. “A break in the established 
order is never the work of chance,” he 
declared. “It is the outcome of a man’s 
resolve to turn life to account.” 

Soon Malraux was back in Indo-China, 
seeking fresh testing places for his soul, 
and “something outside himself” in revo- 
lutions. He organized the “Young An- 
nam” movement, then moved on to Can- 
ton. There he met Mikhail Borodin, Rus- 
sian adviser to China’s revolutionaries. 
Malraux in 1925 helped organize the Can- 
ton general strike aimed at British Hong 
Kong and directed propaganda for the 
Communist wing of the Kuomintang. He 
lingered on in China, was probably in 
Shanghai shortly after the Communist 
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revolution as lyrically as a mystical com- 
munion, a tragic but glorious experience 
which transfigured men. It made his gen- 
eration aware of a new kind of contem- 
porary hero, the “engaged man,” at grips 
with the vital issues of history. It won the 
Prix Goncourt, and Gide described it as 
“panting with an anguish almost unbear- 
able.” Cried Francois Mauriac: “Here is 
a youth who since adolescence has been 
moving against society, a dagger in his 
hand, and who to stab it has sought out 
its most vulnerable point, in Asia ... 
But look! He has talent, more talent than 
any other youth of his age.” 

Literary Paris lionized the young man 
with the dark forelock drooping over his 
incandescent eyes and talking, always talk- 
ing “as if he were pursued.” Two days 
after the Spanish civil war broke out; 
Malraux dashed off to join the Loyalists, 
explaining, “I am always more comfort- 
able in a revolution than in a salon.” There 
he organized and ran the Espana squadron, 
a collection of ancient planes begged, bor- 


rowed or bought from anywhere and 
everywhere, some so inadequate that 
bombs were dropped by hand through 
toilet holes and gunners defended them- 
selves by firing pistols at antiaircraft fire. 
The planes were flown by a motley crew 
of hired mercenaries, anarchists, Commu- 
nists and dedicated idealists (anti-Nazi 
Germans, anti-Fascist Italians, English 
and French). Malraux himself flew 65 
missions, crashed twice. 

His last planes shot up, Malraux rushed 
off to the U.S., scoured the country from 
New York to Hollywood raising money 
and exhorting intellectuals to join Spain’s 
anti-Fascist fight. If they lived, he said, 
their writing would be the better for the 
experience; if they died, their deaths 
would be more vital documents than any- 
thing they could write from an ivory 
tower. 

Hallowed Deaths. In his novels of that 
period, Malraux preached that men’s will- 
ingness to die for a cause gave their lives 
meaning. “Men who are joined together 
in a common hope, a common quest, have 
access, like men whom love unites, to 
regions they could never reach left to 
themselves.’’ The problem, said Malraux, 
is human dignity. “Man can have no 
pride if he doesn’t know why he is work- 
ing.” His heroes die, but each dies for 
“what in his time was charged with the 
deepest meaning and the greatest hope 
... a death saturated with this brotherly 
quavering, an assembly of the vanquished 
in which future multitudes would recog- 
nize their martyrs, a bloody legend of 
which the golden legends are made.” 

His heroes were international revolu- 
tionary vagabonds. Often they were Com- 
munists, and at first Malraux saw in 
Communism something which gave “dig- 
nity back to all those I fight with.” In the 
1930s, the Communists claimed Malraux 
as their own. Malraux wrote a pro-Com- 
munist novel (Days of Wrath), went to 
Moscow several times, with Gide carried 
a protest to Hitler against the conviction 
of Bulgarian Communist Georgi Dimitrov 
for the Reichstag fire. 

But Malraux was’concerned with man’s 
greatness, not with the “masses,”’ however 
oppressed. “I don’t like mankind,” said 
one of his characters gloomily. “I don’t 
even like the poor for whom, after all, I 
am going to fight.” As an idealist, he was 
from the first at odds with the profes- 
sional Communists. When Trotsky com- 
plained that his individualistic heroes 
needed “a good dose of Marxism,”. Mal- 
raux bristled, retorted that he was not 
concerned with collective action, but with 
the tragic men caught up in the stress of 
revolution. 

Malraux put up with the Communists 
during the Spanish civil war. They were 
necessary, he conceded, “to organize the 
apocalypse.” But his characters in his 
bestselling Man’s Hope asked whether 
“to give them economic freedom you've 
got to have a system which will enslave 
them politically?” 

The day of disillusionment was at hand. 
His friend Gide came back from Russia 
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declaring: “Russia is not what we 
thought.” After the Soviet-Nazi pact, 
Malraux announced bitterly: “What I 
wanted to defend for 20 years could not 
be defended by Communism.” 

Fighting for France. When the Nazi 
armies marched into France, Malraux vol- 
unteered as a private in the tank corps. 
For the first time, at the age of 38, he was 
fighting for his own bourgeois country. 
His war record was as dashing as a hero 
would wish. He was captured, escaped to 
unoccupied France dressed in an artisan’s 
clothes, carrying planks on his shoulder. 
Soon he was working with the Resistance. 
As a start. he dynamited locomotives, in- 
termittently returning to writing. By 1944 
he had become “Colonel Berger,” in com- 
mand of 1,500 men in the southwest of 
France. He was riding in a car with sever- 
al rescued British parachutists when he 
fell into a German ambush; to let the 
British escape, he ran across a field to 
draw German fire, was shot in the thigh, 
ran on until other shots brought him 
down, 

Interrogated by a “priest” while lying 
bleeding on the floor of a hotel, Malraux 
still had the strength to engage him in a 
theological argument over St. Augustine; 
the man’s ignorance of philosophy con- 
vinced Malraux that he was no priest but 
an S.S. officer seeking information. The 
Germans also tried standing him up 
against a wall and telling him he was to 
be executed. Malraux wheeled around to 
face death. The Germans did not fire. 

Freed when the retreating Germans did 
not take their prisoners with them, he 
went back to command a Resistance bri- 
gade in the Vosges mountains. When he 
asked a French regular army commander 
if there was anything his guerrillas could 
do in an impending attack on Dannemarie, 
the colonel said yes, could he find some 
young fellow to blow up the locomotive 
of a Nazi armored train stationed there. 
“Tl do it if you like,” said Malraux, 
and did. 

At war's end, Malraux became Minister 
of Information in the brief Provisional 
government of General Charles de Gaulle. 
When De Gaulle retired in disgust, Mal- 
raux retired with him, disillusioned with 
the inefficiency of France’s bureaucracy. 
“To know how foul it really is,” said Mal- 
raux, “one must be in it, one must be mar- 
ried to it, and be frustrated by it as a man 
is by a wife with whom he is hopelessly 
coupled.” 

The Gaullist Adventure. Many of his 
admirers could not understand why the 
former Communist sympathizer turned to 
Gaullism, overleaping all the moderate 
positions in between. Many put it down 
to a Malrauvian need for heroes. Malraux 
himself insists: “It is not I who have 
changed, but events.” 

The alliance with De Gaulle was more 
natural than might appear. Both men— 
the devout Catholic De Gaulle, the devout 
humanist Malraux—were deeply conscious 
of the need for a new mission for France; 
both were deeply disillusioned by the 
powerlessness of the French parliamentar- 
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ianism which had supinely handed over 
power to a Pétain, and was now supine 
before the challenge of liberation. While 
De Gaulle brooded in the background, 
Malraux was the most eloquent voice of 
the Gaullist R.P.F. 

“The R.P.F. is either a revolution or it 
is nothing.” Malraux proclaimed. “If six 
months after we come to power we have 
not given the workers so much better a 
life that even the Communists cannot 
deny it, then the General and I will prob- 
ably be shot—and deserve to be.” He 
scorned those who talked of parliamentary 
liberalism at a time when the Communists 
were the largest single party in the French 
National Assembly. “No real democracy 
can exist where the Communist Party is 
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Death is always there. 


strong,” he said. “Kicking over the check- 
erboard is not just a peculiar way of 
playing checkers. ” 

Gaullism reached its peak in 1951, has 
since steadily disintegrated as De Gaulle 
has retired farther into the shadows of 
his retreat in Colombey-les-Deux-Eglises. 
Malraux visits him faithfully, has recent- 
ly been representing him in informal con- 
ferences looking toward the formation of 
a new non-Communist Left, centered 
around ex-Premier Mendés-France. ‘“To- 
day France is saturated with lies, hypoc- 
risy, empty promises,”’ says Malraux. “In 
the absence of an ideology, she awaits the 
political leader who will adopt a philoso- 
phy of concrete action.” 

Art the Affirmation. It is not in poli- 
tics but in art that Malraux now seeks a 
purpose for man. He is engaged in editing 
a huge, 40-volume series on the world’s 
art. In Voices of Silence (1953), a massive 
synthesis of all the world’s arts, which is 
really an ambitious philosophical work, he 
proclaimed: ‘“‘A man becomes truly Man 
only when in quest of what is most exalted 
in him. True arts and cultures relate Man 





to duration, sometimes to eternity. and 
make of him something other than the 
most favored denizen of a universe found- 
ed on absurdity. Each hero, saint or sage 
stands for a victory over the human situa- 
tion. All art is a revolt against man’s 
fate.” 

It is perhaps a strange place for this 
onetime revolutionary to be celebrating 
revolt, yet Malraux’s concern with art pre- 
dates his concern with politics. And in art 
he finds affirmation. It is not an affirma- 
tion likely to satisfy those who have 
found faith in God. but it has carried 
Malraux, in his search for an earthbound 
meaning, beyond the gloomy bogs in 
which Sartre flounders. To the existen- 
tialists’ obsession with man’s degradation 
Malraux again proposes man’s essential 
greatness. “The greatest mystery is not 
that we have been flung at random be- 
tween the profusion of the earth and the 
galaxy of the stars, but that in this prison 
we can fashion images of ourselves suffi- 
ciently powerful to deny our nothingness.” 

Monsters & Heroes. Today Malraux 
broods like a far-off Jupiter in Paris’ 
Boulogne-sur-Seine, where he lives with 
his third wife and their three boys (his 
first marriage ended in divorce, his second 
wife was killed in a railroad accident at 
war's end) in an apartment furnished 
with Khmer statues, Hopi Kachina dolls, 
modern paintings, and a piano which 
both he and his wife play. Last week in a 
chat with Trme’s Correspondent André 
Laguerre, one of the few interviews he 
has given in ten years, he explained his 
present views. He did so with his custom- 
ary lucidity: ‘““We have to find in our civi- 
lization the equivalent of the profound 
concept of man, valid for all men, which 
each great religion has elaborated. 

“Science proposes an image of the cos- 
mos, not of man. The image of man as it 
existed in the great Christianity has lost 
weight. Religion still exists, but is no 
longer the aquarium: men are no longer 
swimming in it. Psychoanalysis has re- 
vealed to us only our monsters—those of 
each and those of humanity. It is not cer- 
tain that our civilization can rediscover 
the heroes, and found on them its exem- 
plary image of man. . . Only the future 
will tell us whether the nations obsessed 
by the future—the U.S. and Russia—are 
better armed to reconquer the earth’s past 
than the Europe of the Cathedrals. 

“Ours is the first civilization searching 
for man which does not understand itself. 
The first to inherit the whole world, the 
first whose past is not a particular path 
but the mysterious adventure of mankind. 
This is particularly emphasized by the 
U.S. . . . In all history, the U.S. is the 
first country to become one of the masters 
of the world without having tried. But 
the most powerful civilization the world 
has ever known, that of the whole West, 
has been incapable of inventing either a 
temple or a tomb. 

“Our era is thus the first which poses 
civilization as a problem—which asks it- 
self, what is civilization? This is a great 
adventure of the spirit. The image it re- 
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calls is of a man advancing not in the 
light, but in the night, lit up only by the 
torch he bears in his hand.” 

This is the place to which this tor- 
mented, restless man of intellect and of 
action has come in his quest through the 
godless pantheon of the Enlightenment. 
To André Malraux, man’s hope, often be- 
trayed, always risen again, is still in man. 
It is a gallant position, but perilously ex- 
posed. and Malraux seems to know it. 
“The next century's task will be,” says 
Malraux, “to rediscover its gods.” 


Overwhelming Yes 

After years of tension and months of 
negotiations with Tunisia’s determined 
Nationalists, the French government of 
Premier Edgar Faure last week made good 
the promise given to one of its restless 
protectorates a year ago by his predeces- 
sor, Pierre Mendés-France. At the end of 
three days’ debating—joined in for the 
first time since he left office by Assembly- 
man Mendés-France himself—France’s 
National Assembly overwhelmingly ap- 
proved the government proposal to grant 
Tunisia internal self-government in grad- 
ual stages over the next 20 years. Even 
the Communists did an unexpected turn- 
about, tossing their 98 Assembly votes in 
on the government side and leaving only 
the extreme right in opposition. The vote: 
340 for Tunisian home rule, 43 against. 

“The time of colonialism is finished,” 
exulted Faure. 


WEST GERMANY 
Buddies 


At the British military barracks in West 
Germany's Duisburg back in 1953, there 
were no closer buddies than handsome, 
strapping (6 ft. 3 in.) Sergeant Frederick 
Emmett-Dunne and happy-go-lucky little 
(5 ft. 1 in.) Sergeant Reginald Watters. 
If Sergeant Emmett-Dunne seemed over- 
ly interested in Sergeant Watters’ pretty 
German wife Maria, an ex-nightclub sing- 
er, nobody seemed to mind less most of 
the time than Sergeant Watters himself. 
Nobody seemed to mind less, that is, un- 
til the night of Nov. 30, 1953. That night 
Sergeant Emmett-Dunne and another sol- 
dier found Sergeant Watters hanging by 
the neck from a bannister in one of the 
barracks. 

Emmett-Dunne himself broke the sad 
news to Maria, and helped assuage her 
grief. When the official verdict of suicide 
came through, barrack gossips were quick 
to blame the suicide on the close friend- 
ship of the dead Watters’ buddy and wife. 
But an official army investigator named 
Sergeant Frank Walters was bothered by 
the suicide verdict. It was Walters’ simple 
opinion that cocky Sergeant Watters was 
just not the suicidal type. 

Remembered Suspicion. In the time- 
honored manner of fictional detectives, 
Sergeant Walters filed away his suspicions 
for future reference, finished his hitch in 
the army, and eventually joined the Lon- 
don police force. Early last summer, he 
learned that Sergeant Frederick Emmett- 
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Dunne and the widow Watters had been 
married, seven months after Watters’ 
death. His suspicions were re-aroused; 
he took them over to army intelligence. 
The result was a hurried order to British 
headquarters in Duisburg to exhume the 
dead sergeant’s body. At this point an- 
other figure appeared on the scene: Ser- 
geant Emmett-Dunne’s half-brother Ron- 
ald, onetime private at Duisburg. Quaking 
with fear. brother Ronald turned up at 
police headquarters with a tale of hanky- 
panky in the darkness that led to the 
prompt arrest of Sergeant Emmett-Dunne. 
The charge: first-degree murder. 

A Judo Trick. Fortnight ago, before a 
British military court in Diisseldorf, his 
dress uniform atinkle with medals earned 
in three services,* the handsome sergeant 
readily admitted killing his friend, and 
stringing him up on the bannister with the 
help of his brother. But, he insisted, he 
had killed only in self-defense. His buddy, 


Evropeon 
EmMETTI-DUNNE & WIFE 


A tale of hanky-panky in the darkness. 


he claimed, had threatened him with a 
gun, and to protect his life, Dunne had 
used a judo trick learned in the comman- 
dos: a slashing blow with the edge of his 
hand against Watters’ larynx. Why, then, 
had he called in his brother to help fake a 
suicide? Sudden panic at finding his as- 
sailant dead, said Sergeant Emmett- 
Dunne. “I was only going to stun him.” 

For nine days, while banner headlines 
in the London press blared forth the de- 
tails of the latest crime of passion (20 
British and ten German reporters covered 
the proceedings), the seven-man army 
court considered Emmett-Dunne’s story. 
Last week, dismissing the plea of self- 
defense, it found the sergeant guilty as 
charged, and “the court sentences the ac- 


%* The merchant navy, the Royal Marines (he 
was twice torpedoed off the Dutch coast), the 
Irish Guards (wounded three times at Anzio). 








cused to suffer death by hanging.” “I 
have nothing to say,” murmured Emmett- 
Dunne as he stood before his judges with 
neck twitching and muscles tense. 

Then he was led away to a base prison 
camp, where he was allowed to see Maria. 
who had stoutly insisted in court that she 
had not loved the big Irish sergeant when 
he was her late husband's buddy. But, 
she added, she loves him now. 


CHINA 
“Decades of Effort" 


Like its senior partner Russia, Red 
China is caught in an economic dislocation 
between its vast ambitions and its limited 
means. Peking admitted as much one day 
last week, when 1,105 delegates to the 
National People’s Congress assembled in 
the Hall of the Benevolent Heart to be 
told what they should unanimously ap- 
prove for the next twelve months. 

The Congress opened with what Peking 
Radio called a “thunderous standing ova- 
tion” for Chairman Mao Tse-tung and 
Premier Chou En-lai. That done, the dele- 
gates listened to a mournful recitation of 
China’s economic woes by Chief Planner 
Li Fu-chun. Nearly three years after the 
announcement of his Five Year Plan, Li 
confessed that his grandiose project to 
remake China in the image of Soviet Rus- 
sia by 1957 was hardly worth the paper it 
was written on. 

The Five Year Plan proper did not get 
going at all until last February, two years 
behind schedule. “This was because of .. . 
our lack of experience in drawing up long- 
term plans and our very inadequate expe- 
rience in construction work,” explained 
Planner Li. With the “wholehearted, dis- 
interested and fraternal assistance of the 
Soviet Union,” the plan had been revised 
and brought “closer to reality.” In prac- 
tice, Li admitted, this meant a drastic re- 
duction in many of the fanciful targets 
he set in 1952. 

Back to the Caves. Peking has already 
slashed its planned expansion of the tex- 
tile industry by $360 million, of railroads 
by $270 million, of its fuel industry by 
$45 million. Building standards for homes 
and offices must be “resolutely lowered,” 
warned the official ‘People’s Daily. After 
all, added People’s Daily, as if to explain 
everything, Chairman Mao spent eleven 
years of his life living in a cave at Yenan. 

Last week Planner Li ordered even 
more drastic cutbacks, especially in agri- 
culture. The target for grain output in 
1957 will be lowered by 12%. Instead of 
driving one-half of China’s peasants into 
collective farms in the next 24 years, Pe- 
king will be content to drive only one- 
third of them. But let no one imagine 
that this means any letup in the drive 
to collectivization, said Li Fu-chun. “Chi- 
na’s small peasant economy” must be 
abolished and replaced with “collective 
farming.” 

“The anarchy of capitalism” must also 
be wiped out by “socialist industrializa- 
tion.” In the next 24 years, Li told the 
People’s Congress, China’s heavy industry 
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must almost double itself. In Chinese 
terms, and in effort required, this is an 
onerous request. But it will not make Red 
China an industrial giant. Li's specific 
targets for 1957: 

Steel: 4,100,000 tons—1/25th of cur- 
rent U.S. output. 

Coal: 113 million tons—half that of 
Britain. 

Electricity: 16 billion kilowatt-hours, 
far less than Norway's. 

Fifty Years to Go. Many of the big 
new plants promised at last week’s Con- 
gress are to be built in the mountainous 
interior, as far away as possible from 
U.S. bomber bases. Among them, Plan- 
ner Li expects to develop atomic-energy 
plants, built with “direct Soviet aid.” 
Red China also plans to keep on spending 
far more than it can afford on guns, tanks 
and planes, “because the imperialists are 
still encircling China, and she must... 
liberate Taiwan." Hidden in Peking’s 
budget for 1955 was a sizable increase 
in arms spending. 

How long will it take to achieve the 
“socialist transformation” of the Chinese 
economy? Li's answer was ominous: “In 
perhaps 15 years of intense work and 
arduous construction, we may, in the 
main, achieve a Socialist society, but to 
build a powerful country with a high de- 
gree of Socialist industrialization requires 
decades of effort—say 40 to 50 years, or 
the whole second-half of this century.” 


AFGHANISTAN 
The Poor Goat 


Like a tortoise shell on Asia’s back, 
Afghanistan lies athwart the spiny Hindu 
Kush mountains, sloping northward to the 
Oxus River and Russia, eastward to the 
Khyber Pass. Perhaps no land has been 
so trodden upon by history and yet kept 
its independence. Darius, Alexander, Gen- 
ghis Khan, Tamerlane, Babur all invaded 
it. In the roth century the British Em- 
pire, following a northwesterly course, 
approached the Hindu Kush and south- 
ward-marching Russians. In the end, 
Britain and the Czars, fearful of what 
might happen if their armies met, agreed 
to keep Afghanistan as a buffer state. 
Chafed Afghanistan’s Amir Abdur Rah- 
man: “This poor goat, Afghanistan, is a 
victim at which a lion on one side and a 
terrible bear from the other side are 
staring and ready to swallow.” 

The lion has since gone away, but the 
bear has not. Left on its own, the goat 
has been dreaming dreams of grandeur. 
Recalling Afghanistan's big moment in 
history, when the 18th century’s Ahmad 
Shah made himself first King of the 
nomadic Afghan tribes and conquered all 
of northern India, Afghans still dream 
of spreading out once again. Last week 
Afghanistan’s King Mohammed Zahir 
Shah rode solemnly through Kabul’s 
dusty, unpaved streets to the Shora-e- 
Milli (House of Representatives). There 
he urged his acquiescent Parliament to 
support the revolts of the Pathan tribes 
across the border in Pakistan, who are 
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flesh and blood of King Zahir’s own royal 
family. The British, in their old boundary- 
drawing days, had once separated the 
fierce Pathans (or Pakhtoons) from Af- 
ghanistan, Since the British never sub- 
dued them, say Pathan agitators, Pak- 
istan has no right to claim their lands as a 
legacy from the British. “Pakhtoonistan,” 
King Zahir told his Parliament last week, 
“remains a basic demand of Afghanistan.” 

Talk with Molotov. All this puffing up 
by the goat would not much matter were 
it not for the “terrible bear” to the north. 
Three years ago, backward* Afghanistan 
would not have dared to make demands 
on bigger and well-armed Pakistan. At 
that time Afghanistan was governed by 
two of the King’s pro-Western uncles. 
Then Daoud Shah, brother-in-law of the 
King, began to get ambitious. In Moscow 
for Stalin’s funeral, Daoud talked to 
Molotov long and earnestly. Six months 
later, backed by army leaders, Daoud 
ousted the King’s uncles, installed him- 
self as Prime Minister and named his 
brother Naim as Foreign Minister. 

At Daoud’s invitation, shoals of Rus- 
sians arrived in Kabul with new offers of 
economic aid. Their plans contrasted with 
the U.S.’s aid program, which, at Afghan 
request, has been concentrated on build- 
ing remote dams in the southern desert. 
The Russians built highways. silos and 
oil-storage tanks—works which few Af- 
ghans could fail to note. Besides, said one 
Russian confidently, “the roads, gasoline 
and grain will be useful to our armies 
when they march.” 


*% Aighanistan’s 12 million people, in a country 
the size of Texas, have no railroads, no free 
press, no labor unions, no political parties, two 
movie theaters. Only 5% of the nation’s land 
is cultivated. 
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Daoud also made friendly contact with 
the Pathan independence leader in West 
Pakistan, frail, bearded, lumbago-plagued 
Mirza Ali, also known as the Fakir of Ipi. 
The Fakir of Ipi’s impetuous followers. 
who love their girls second only to their 
guns and woo them with a ditty which 
begins, “Your eyes are two loaded pis- 
tols,” thereupon increased their pressure 
on the Karachi government. By now, 
Prime Minister Daoud, expanding his 
notion of Pakhtoonistan to include more 
than half of West Pakistan, was demand- 
ing all the territory west of the Indus 
River, right down to the Arabian Sea. 

Stewed Fruit. Irked by this Pakhtoon- 
foolery, Pakistan last week effectively 
closed the historic Khyber Pass, through 
which passes 80% of Afghanistan’s ex- 
ternal trade, including shipments to the 
U.S. of pistachio nuts, wool, and karakul 
fur (which becomes “Persian lamb” on 
Manhattan’s Seventh Avenue). At the 
pass, Pakistani customs stopped grape, 
peach and pomegranate-laden trucks and 
told them to await clearance from Kara- 
chi—which, they blandly confided, would 
“take some time.” While the truckers 
fretted, the fruit rotted. 

At this point, another country got into 
the act. India, which has its own griev- 
ances against Pakistan, prepared to set 
up an airlift from Amritsar over the 
Khyber Pass to Kabul. The ambitious 
Afghans were grateful, but even more 
gratified by a handsome offer from the 
Russians: a five-year transit guarantee 
for their goods. Glowed Afghanistan's 
Foreign Minister Naim: “If one door is 
slammed shut and another is opened, we 
will go through it.” After roo years, the 
Russian bear’s long vigil on the Oxus was 
beginning to pay off. 
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STATE OF THE NATION: 
CALM, POWERFUL, UNITED 


RENE MACCOLL, in the London Dairy 
Express, after a swing around the U.S.: 


ol eed mood of America has changed 
completely since February. In one of 
the greatest transformations that even 
the mercurial U.S.A. has ever provided, 
America today is calmer, more moderate 
—and more quietly self-confident than 
at any time since the war. 

Gone the jitters which formerly hung 
in the rather feverish atmosphere. Gone 
the talk of “inevitable” war and calam- 
ity which until the other day was apt to 
lace nearly every conversation. Gone the 
talk of recessions, and depressions just 
around that corner. Today the mood 
everywhere is mild. But it is the mildness 
of the strong man who has little to fear. 
Often in the past, Washington has ap- 
peared out of step with public opinion 
on vital questions. But today there is 
striking unanimity of opinion between 
Americans and their Government on the 
great issues of the time. 

Prosperity is vast and growing vaster. 
Nobody seems to be left out of it. Eisen- 
hower is very much to the people’s lik- 
ing. By hard work, drive, and an elasticity 
of approach rather rare in a professional 
soldier, he has fashioned himself into a 
highly effective President. His honesty 
and good will, as well as his strength, are 
there for all to see. American power and 
prosperity are a familiar story, But the 
miracle is within the mind. The giant 
has lost his jitters. 


EISENHOWER HAS BROUGHT 
NEW ERA OF GOOD FEELING 


Columnist JosepH ALsop: 


NYONE who now takes stock of 
the national situation must first of 
all write down 1955 as the year when the 
Eisenhower administration found itself, 
and the American political process got 
back on the rails. It was like discovering 
a new country, to return to America 
after an absence of six months. The 
venom, the suspicion, the hatred ‘that 
had so long been poisoning American po- 
litical life, were purged and gone. The 
sewers of our politics were no longer 
running in the streets. 

The Congress, after all but abandon- 
ing legislation in favor of investigation, 
had once again become a_ legislative 
body. Public debate, after remaining for 
years at the level of a mudslinging ex- 
change of personal accusations, had once 
again become reasoned and sober and 
factual. 

Partly, this immensely healthy change 
in the tone of American politics has to 
be attributed to Democratic Congres- 





sional leaders bent on proving their re- 
sponsibility. Yet the key figure is still 
President Eisenhower. For the Demo- 
crats would never be so much on their 
good behavior if they did not feel a-re- 
spect almost approaching awe for the 
President's standing before the country. 
And the President himself was the first 
to set the new tone in which the other 
parties to our political dialogue are at 
last responding to him. 

Eisenhower, then, has got what he 
wanted from the first. He now presides 
over a new and desperately needed era 
of good feelings. 


PUBLIC POWER FIGHT 
A GOOD 1956 ISSUE 


Columnist Davy LawreENce: 
boost constitutes a good political 


issue—and which party is right in 
appraising the mood of the American 
people? This question has just been crys- 
tallized by the attitude taken by both 
parties toward the problem of govern- 
ment ownership of all electric power fa- 
cilities. In Britain the public ownership 
fever, known as “nationalization,” has 
about run its course. There are evidently 
leaders of the Democratic party who 
think they can strike pay dirt in the is- 
sue of public power. What needs to be 
re-examined is how far the Democratic 
party wants to go in committing itself 
to government ownership as a principle 
in national policy. The Democrats are 
toying openly with ideas of state social- 
ism—they are still the radical party in 
America—and a showdown on such is- 
sues would be a healthy thing to bring 
about in the 1956 Presidential and Con- 
gressional campaign. 


THE U.S. UNDERSELLS 
ITS ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


The National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference’s Mscr. Georce G. Hiccrns: 


MERICAN management would be 
well advised, if only for the sake 

of America’s reputation abroad, to dis- 
tinguish more clearly in its propaganda 
between “capitalism” on the one hand 
and the present-day American economic 
system on the other. “Capitalism” has a 
bad reputation in Europe and Asia, de- 
servedly so in many cases. C onsequently, 
to advertise and to glorify our own eco- 
nomic system as “capitalism,” without 
at the same time making a lot of distinc- 
tions and sub-distinctions, is, again, to 
play into the hands of the enemy. The 
American system has a number of weak- 
nesses and imperfections, but surely it is 
much better in every respect than “cap- 
italism” in the sense in which that word 
is understood or misunderstood in many 





parts of the world. It ought to be possi- 
ble to make this point clear in our 
propaganda. 

But in a recent pamphlet distributed 
by the United States Information Serv- 
ice in France, under the title “The Amer- 
ican Economy, Beyond Capitalism,” the 
statement is made that the American 
system “is no longer capitalism.” Shortly 
after, the U.S.I.S. hastened to explain 
to the press that what the pamphlet 
really meant to say was not that capital- 
ism is dead in the United States, but 
merely that the United States has 
evolved a new and dynamic form of 
capitalism to replace the type we knew 
in the 19th century. 

We are willing to settle for that if it 
is the best, or the most, that can be said 
by a government agency in the political 
climate of 1955. But let’s say it loud 
enough for the rest of the world to hear. 


DESEGREGATION MEANS 
MORE RACIAL CLASHES 


The Jackson Datty News, Mississip- 
pi’s second largest daily: 


ELL the average Northerner that if 

integration is made effective in pub- 
lic schools, it will be followed by de- 
mands for integration in churches, in 
fraternities, in society—in other words, 
complete social equality—and that 
Northerner will give you a smile of de- 
rision or unbelief. 

Nevertheless, that is what the Nation- 
al Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People is even now demanding, 
and it is backed in the demand by the 
ever-increasing active forces of the Com- 
munist party. 

Northerners who can see no harm in 
white and colored children going to the 
same schools ought to be looking ahead 
on this question. For them it will be as 
serious as it now is in the South—that is, 
unless they also favor intermarriage of 
races and complete mongrelization. The 
Negro is rapidly becoming a Northern 
as well as a Southern problem, even if 
Northerners do not recognize the fact. 
In Harlem alone there are now more 
Negroes than in any Southern city. 

The cold truth about complete inte- 
gration, both North and South, is that it 
would be the worst thing that could 
possibly happen to the Negro race. It 
would mean little Negro children com- 
ing home from school with complaints of 
being ignored, insulted, abused or beaten 
by white children. It would mean fre- 
quent racial clashes, not merely among 
children, but with adults of both races 
taking the active parts. 

In days to come, the law-abiding Ne- 
groes of the nation will have good cause 
to curse the United States Supreme 
Court, as now constituted, for its seg- 
regation decision. 
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How could you 
improve this picture 7 


Picstsns as it is. there’s one thing—something 
we can only hint at above—that would make this 
picture ever more exciting, even more true to life. 
It’s the third dimension—depth—which only stereo 


photography can give you. 


You actually have to view stereo yourself to ap- 


New Kodak Stereo Camera only $8459 inc. Fed. Tox 


All the features you want. New exposure selector for “bright,” 


“hazy,” or “cloudy bright” conditions. New distance selector 


for “close-ups,” 
ing. Film advance prevents double exposures, counts each 
shot. Matched //3.5 lenses: speedy 1/200 dual shutter. 


Kodaslide Stereo Viewers 


Plug-in model for house circuit has fine 
2-clement lenses, brightness control, 
focusing knob, adjustable eyepieces 
$23.75. Battery-powered model, with 


stngle-element lenses, $12.75. 


Ask your dealer about 
small down payments, easy terms 


“groups,” “scenes.” Extremely simple load- 








preciate the thrilling difference. Your Kodak dealer 


has some wonderful stereo color slides for you to 
see. When you look at them, you feel you could 
walk right Into the Me ccie shake hands with the people, 
or pick up the fruit and eat it. They're that real! 

And Kodak Stereo is moderately priced, with a 
new simplified-design camera that makes three- 
dimensional picture taking SO casy,. Stop in lo sce 


it at your Kodak dealer’s first chance vou vet. 












lo change 


Prices are subject 
without note 


SEE ‘‘KODAK REQUEST PERFORMANCE” 
WEDNESDAY EVENINGS—NBC-TV 






Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 





Must industry profiteer 


during temporary shortages? 
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industrial raw materials 1948-1955 
(1st three months). Source: Moody's 
Investors Service 





Most raw material prices fluctuate 
widely. Such factors as supply and de- 
mand, inflation, devaluation, often 
sheer speculation govern price. A typi- 
cal price see-saw is shown at left. 

Rayonier believes in the law of 
supply and demand. Nonetheless, we 
are impatient with the hamstringing of 
world industries with unjustified price 
increases during temporary or even 
contrived shortages. 


As a leading chemical cellulose 
producer, we ask: Is it good business to 
boost prices without regard to product 
value merely because supply is short? 
Or penalize customers who must plan 
capital outlays, production schedules, 
marketing strategies months ahead of 


raw material purchases? “No.” 
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Fortunately, material and production 
costs for a world commodity like chemical 
cellulose need not fluctuate suddenly nor 
violently. Fortunately, too, Rayonier’s pro- 
duction efficiency and control of its raw 
material resources permit the continuous 
lowering of effective costs by the historic 
American formula of providing products of 


Me 


Per ton prices for Hicolor, a 
Rayonier quality product, 
1948-1955. 
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higher and higher quality with little or no 
price increase. 

Whipsawing chemical cellulose prices in 
But Rayonier 
believes its policy of continually lowering the 


world markets is common. 


effective costs of using its products makes 
the only realistic contribution to both proc- 
essor and ultimate consumer. 


collulade Chemett Y 


Executive and General Sales Offices: 161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Available in 3 grades—SAE 10W, SAE 








20 20W, SAE 30, Lets you follow 


your car manufacturer's recommendation for each season, 





“Coked”’ valve *“A’ is from engine using 
an “all-season” oil. This coke-like deposit 
is the cause of sluggish performance and ul- 
timate valve failure. Clean valve “B” is from 
engine using new Gulfpride H.D, Select, 


GULFPRIDE 1D. SELECT¥* SO-CALLED"YEAR AROUND” MOTOR ONL: 


Booy (sca) sar 40 
GULFPRIDE 
KO SELECT 30 DA, 
COMPENITIVE 10W/30 m SAE 30 
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See how Gulfpride H.D. Select holds 
ts “body” (viscosity), This new oil contains 
no artificial thickeners that break down in 
service, But note how quickly a typical multi- 


viscosity 1OW-30 oil starts to lose its body. 


..and won't lose its protective 


) body even in hottest weather 


no artificial thickeners that 
break down in service 


The only motor oil super-refined by 
the Alchlor Process for modern high- 
compression engines. 


New Gulfpride H.D, Select—made pos- 
sible by Gulf’s exclusive Alchlor Process 
—1Is available in three grades... to give 
today’s high-compression engines the fin- 
est protection, the lowest oil consump- 


lion in every season, 


¢Controls carbon—cause of knock, 
pre-ignition, valve failure and loss of 
power in today’s modern high-com- 
pi ession engines, 


Combats corrosive acids, rust and 
deposits that build up On engine parts, 
Keeps hydraulic valve lifters quiet 
and free-acting, 


Assures lower oil consumption than 
the multi-v iscosity “all-season” motor 
oils because it has natural viscosity 
and contains no artificial thickeners 
that break down under heat and pres- 
sure in your engine, 


Provides toughest protective film 
ever developed in a motor oil. . . as- 
Sures better engine protection for all 
cars under all driving conditions, 


Now! For the ultimate in 
ite octane performance and 

engine protection, always use 

Gulf's super-refined gas-oil team... 

New Gulf NoNox Gasoline 

New Gulfpride HD Select Motor Oil 


New Gulfpride HD. Select 
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FEOPLE 


Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 





After a stretch in a Parma jail, Italy’s 
serious-minded Humorist Giovanni (The 
Little World of Don Camillo) Guareschi, 
sentenced to twelve months for libeling 
the late Premier Alcide de Gasperi, was 
sprung conditionally, time off for good 
behavior. Matter of principle: given a 
chance to ask for a cut in his sentence last 
October, Prisoner Guareschi, in no mood 
for apologies or parole pleas, politely de- 
clined the opening, doggedly stuck to 
his cell. 

To spice up the evening appearances 
of youngish (50) Cinemactress Marlene 
Dietrich at a plush London nightclub, 
the resourceful management hit on the 
idea of dragging in a celebrity at each 
show to introduce Grandma Marlene. 
Last week’s hit curtain-raiser was Liver- 
pool’s burly (208 Ibs.), two-hourglass- 
figured (50 in., go in., 50 in.) Labor M.P. 
Bessie Braddock (Time, May 9), hon- 
orary president (she says) of a profes- 
sional boxers’ association. Arriving from 
the House of Commons by bus, Bessie, 
togged in her usual drab blue suit. swept 
past the club’s haughty doormen, bounced 
inside to utter some dock-walloper pleas- 
antries. To some of London's uppercrusti- 
est, amazonian Mrs. Braddock announced: 
“T intend as a reciprocal arrangement to 
invite Miss Dietrich along to the House 
of Commons.” Society patrons responded 
with a hoarse cheer so blatant that Mar- 
lene, entering in a bit of gossamer so 
diaphanous that Britain’s press fears to 
publish photos of it, was scarcely no- 





Associated Press 
Dretricu & Brappock 
Barely time to wash, 
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Justice DoucLas IN THE PHILIPPINES* 
A passage to India. 


ticed, Later, Battling Bessie and Marlene 
chatted cozily. With no apologies for her 
proletarian garb, Bessie said: “I just had 
time to wash my face.” 

With a stern eye on juvenile -delin- 
quency and a strong hope of raising the 
physical standards of U.S. youth, a golfer 
named Dwight Eisenhower invited 32 
sports leaders to come to the White 
House this week and help him plan how 
to lure more young Americans into com- 
petitive sports. Among those on the guest 
list: Golfer Bobby Jones, former Heavy- 
weight Champion Gene Tunney, Army 
Football Coach Earl Blaik, Tennistar 
Tony Trabert, Track Stars Mal Whit- 
field and Wes Santee, Light-Heavyweight 
Champion Archie Moore, National Base- 
ball Commissioner Ford Frick, U.S. Wom- 
en’s Amateur Golf Champion Barbara 
Romack, Navy Football Coach Eddie 
Erdelatz, U.S. Open Golf Champion 
Jack Fleck, onetime U.S, Sculling Cham- 
pion John B. Kelly (father of Oscar- 
winning Cinemactress Grace Kelly). 

After nearly nine years of ostensibly 
happy though businesslike marriage, Pub- 
lisher (Look) Gardner Cowles, 52, and 
his editor (Flair) wife, ex-Adwoman 
Fleur Fenton Cowles, surprised even 
their intimates by agreeing to “a very 
amiable, friendly separation . . . no imme- 
diate plans for divorce.” A girl wonder at 
16 (when she landed a $100-a-week ad- 
vertising job), Fleur recently signed a 
new three-year contract to Stay on as 
associate editor of Look, will also remain 
as a director of Cowles Magazines, Inc. 

At the Philippine town of San Luis, 
globe-trotting U.S. Supreme Court Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas, on his way to 
law lectures in India and later a tour of 
the U.S.S.R., bustled through a govern- 
ment resettlement project for surrendered 


Communist Huk rebels, paused in his 
picture-snapping to shake hands with the 
mother of Luis Taruc, onetime Huk boss 
now serving a twelve-year sentence. On 
hand with lei-draped Travelogist Douglas 
were Philippine President Ramén Mag- 
saysay and U.S. Ambassador to the Phil- 
ippines Homer Ferguson, former Repub- 
lican Senator from Michigan, who wore 
the comfortable type of sport clothing 
that is popular dress in the islands. 

Some four months before he died last 
year, Hungarian-born Movie Producer 
Gabriel (Pygmalion, Major Barbara) 
Pascal, 60, addressed a hand-written will 
to his great and good friend. Zaya King- 
man-Speelman, wealthy and exotic Irish- 
Chinese widow of a Dutch banker. named 
her his sole heiress. Last week New York’s 
Court of Appeals held that the 19-word 
scrawl was valid, ruled out contesting 
claims of Pascal’s brother and second 
wife. Big plum in Pascal’s estate: sole 
movie rights to six plays of George 
Bernard Shaw—properties which could 
easily gross millions of dollars in film 
versions. 

In Sweden’s Amateur Grand Prix at 
Malmé, two of Europe’s most glamorous 
gentlemen jockeys, Prince Aly Khan and 
R.A.F. Group Captain Peter Townsend, 
leading contender for the hand of Brit- 
ain’s Princess Margaret, thundered down 
the home stretch in the van of a field of 
18 riders. The winner: Jockey Townsend, 
whose borrowed stallion copped the event 
by two lengths, took top money of $300. 
In fourth place (six lengths and a nose 
behind Townsend): Aly Khan, whose 
mountainous fortune was swollen by a 
$100 bagatelle. The prince sportingly said: 
“I'm fully satisfied.” 


* From left: President Magsaysay, Mrs. Taruc, 
Douglas, Ambassador Ferguson, 
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RELIGION 


Fight for Hildy 


In every city and town in Massachu- 
setts last week, police searched for a blue- 
eyed, four-year-old girl whose name and 
face were familiar to newspaper readers 
across the U.S. Everyone knew that the 
youngster was safe, but no one could say 
that she had not been harmed. Hildy Mc- 
Coy, born out of wedlock to a Roman 
Catholic mother, was the innocent victim 
of a bitter and poignant custody case. To 
avoid giving her up, her Jewish foster 
parents had hidden her in defiance of 
Massachusetts law. 

Hildy was born in a Boston hospital in 
1951 to Marjorie McCoy, a pretty, 21- 
year-old nursing student from Marble- 
head, Mass. Ten days after birth, she was 


it is’? Mrs. Ellis told a friend, “not 
to be able to go out except on Saturday 
nights like other parents”), gave the child 
solicitous attention in their comfortable 
suburban home. When the courts ruled 
against their adoption petition in 1953 
and ordered Hildy returned to her 
mother, Hildy knew no other parents 
than the Ellises. 

As the case dragged on for the next two 
years, Marjorie McCoy (who had since 
married and had another child) revealed 
that she wanted Hildy back only so that 
she could turn her over to the Catholic 
Charitable Bureau for adoption by a Cath- 
olic family. The Ellises refused to give up 
Hildy unless her mother would rear her 
herself. offered to bring her up as a Cath- 
olic if they could keep her. When the court 





\) 
Associated Press 


Hitpy McCoy & THE ELLISES 
It's so nice to stay home at night. 


taken by a childless Jewish couple, Mr. 
and Mrs. Melvin Ellis of Brookline, Mass., 
who paid Marjorie’s doctor and hospital 
bills and gave her $150 for incidental ex- 
penses. According to the doctor who ar- 
ranged the adoption, Marjorie McCoy was 
told that the Ellises were Jewish. 

Is It Legal? Three weeks later, as she 
was about to sign a second set of papers, 
Marjorie declared that she had just dis- 
covered that the Ellises were Jewish, 
shortly afterwards demanded the return 
of the child so that she could be brought 
up a Catholic. Since Massachusetts law 
provides that “when practicable,” an 
adopted child shall be given “only to 
persons of the same religious faith as 
3 its mother,” a state welfare agent 
called on the Ellises and warned them 
that the court would probably turn down 
their adoption petition. 

The Ellises disregarded the warning, 
adjusted their lives to their new respon- 
sibilities (“I can’t tell you how nice 
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refused their plea and issued an order for 
their arrest, they fled with Hildy. 

Is It Christian? Last week, with his 
wife and Hildy still in hiding, Melvin 
Ellis, owner of a Boston dry-cleaning 
firm, returned to Brookline. “I’m not a 
willing hero or martyr,” he told reporters, 
“but I'll do anything to help the child. 
I am prepared to go to jail, if necessary, 
[in] protest against [this] law and its 
administration.” The court granted the 
Ellises a temporary reprieve from a con- 
tempt charge, ordered them to appear in 
court July 18. Meanwhile police continued 
their search for Hildy. 

In predominantly Catholic Boston, as 
elsewhere, religious lines were disregarded 
in sharp, emotional discussions of the case. 
The Pilot, official newspaper of the Arch- 
diocese of Boston, backed the 1950 law, 
pointed out that both Mr. and Mrs. Ellis 
had previously been divorced, accused 
them of “crass and contrived emotional- 
ism.” Obviously, the affair had been poor- 


ly handled by both sides. But even those 
who felt that the Massachusetts law was a 
good one winced at its application. Said 
Gloucester District Judge Edward Mor- 
ley, a Catholic, in a letter to the Pilot: 
“The essential problem at this . . . time 
is ‘What is the best thing for this little 
four-year-old girl?’ Certainly she is not 
responsible for her plight. Is it a Christian 
thing to destroy the love and affection 
which have grown up between the child 
and the only ones she has known as 
father and mother?” 


With Steeple 

The interfaith chapel of the U.S. Air 
Force Academy, to be constructed outside 
Colorado Springs, Colo., was designed, 
said its architects, to dominate the entire 
academy. After the U.S. public saw pic- 
tures of preliminary models—the chapel 
looked like a cross between an accordion 
and a caterpillar (Time, May 23 )—it be- 
came obvious that the building would also 
dominate the controversy over the acad- 
emy’s ultramodern architecture. 

“An ugly duckling,” said Colorado's 
Governor Edwin C. Johnson. Virginia's 
Democratic Senator A. Willis Robertson 
described it as “looking like nothing so 
much as an assembly of wigwams.” 
Sketches of the chapel, said Architect 
Frank Lloyd Wright, should be studied for 
ten years and then thrown away. 

Last week the academy architects, Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill, announced that 
modernistic plans for the chapel have been 
abandoned because the original building 
might have “distracted” public thinking 
about the architecture of the entire acad- 
emy. Now being planned: a model ‘‘con- 
forming to more conventional American 
concepts of a place of worship.” It is, said 
the architects wryly, complete with stee- 
ple and stained-glass windows. 


Garden of Love 

When 17-year-old Yasujiro Aoki was 
told that he had leprosy, he did what a 
devout Buddhist should. Dressed in white 
robes and carrying a walking stick, he 
made a lengthy pilgrimage to the 88 holy 
places of Buddhism on his native Japa- 
nese island of Shikoku, visiting each three 
times. But at the end of the last lap, hav- 
ing found no cure, he did what a devout 
Buddhist should not: he turned in at the 
gate of an Anglican missionary hospital. 

There, although he stayed ten years, 
he found no cure, but he found a cause. 
He became a lay missionary in the Angli- 
can Church in Japan and devoted himself 
to helping other leprosy victims. In March 
1927, at the age of 35, he made his way to 
jungle-like Motobu Peninsula on northern 
Okinawa because he had heard fearful 
tales of the misery of Okinawa’s leprosy 
sufferers. 

Religion Spurned. He could hardly 
have picked a more difficult place for his 
labors. The last missionary who had tried 
to help Okinawa’s destitute victims had 
been deported for meddling. When Aoki 
arrived, the afflicted were either kept hid- 
den by their families or left on the beaches 
to starve. Many of them managed to live 
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“| relax more and do more.’ So can you. 





Though called a “fair-haired boy,” young Hal His boss said “Hal, we need you here— 


From work was swiftly aging. Not six feet under ground, 
From eight to eight, Hal and his gal For working easier in high gear, 
Kept running, writing, raging. TIME-MASTER’s* what [ve found. 








“As work comes up, it’s said and done. Now Hal’s relaxed—he “thinks out loud,” 
No worry, rush or waiting. ] “Writes” any time he pleases. 

I save the time to have some fun Your pressure’ll vanish like a cloud 
By instantly dictating.” So learn what Dicta-ease is. 








*The complete name is the Dictaphone TiMe-MasTER dictating machine. 


DICTAPHONE...FIRST IN SALES AND SERVICE OF DICTATING MACHINES THE WORLD AROUND 


Only Dictaphone’s exclusive Dictabelt 
record gives you all these advantages: 


1. Clearest recording 4. Mailable 
2. Visible recording 5. Filable 
3. Unbreakable plastic 6. Costs just 4¢ 


For more information, write Dictaphone, Dept. 
C-75, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. 
or Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 204 Eglinton 
Avenue East, Toronto, Canada, 
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TIME-MASTER DICTATING MACHINE 
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Convince Yourself 
or 
Your Money Back* 


* Use this pen for 30 days. If this 
trial does not convince you that 
this is the most satisfactory desk set 
you've ever used, your Esterbrook 
dealer will refund the full pur- 
chase price. 


CHOOSE the 
right point 
for the way 
you write... 
by number... 


30 POINT 
STYLES 





MODEL 444 


Completely different desk pen— 
with a giant ink-fountain in the 
base instead of pen barrel. Foun- 
tain-base automatically fills pen 
and keeps it ready to write a full 
page or more whenever you pick 
it up. Your choice of 30 inter- 
changeable point styles for com- 
plete writing ease and comfort. 


Gsterbrook 


DESK PEN SETS 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd. 
92 Fleet Street, East; Toronto, Ontario 


x PEN COMPANY 


COPYMIONT 3999, THE ESTERRAOO 
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Jun Miki 


Misstonary Aoki LeApiInc Hymn SINGING 
He did what a good Buddhist should not. 


by creeping into stores, threatening to 
touch the goods on display unless the 
storekeeper paid them off with food. 

Aoki made his headquarters in a cave 
by the ocean, secretly began rounding up 
his fellow sufferers and taking them back 
to his peninsula. There, unnoticed by the 
islanders, they built crude shelters and 
lived on food that Aoki bought with his 
slim funds. His recruits at first spurned his 
religion, since by Okinawan tradition lep- 
rosy was considered an evidence of evil, 
on the part of either the sufferer or his 
ancestors. Aoki countered by reciting 
Christ's absolution of the blind man: 
“Neither hath this man sinned, nor his 
parents: but that the works of God should 
be made manifest in him (John 9:3).” 

Lowest Point. Aoki’s colony was mak- 
ing quiet progress when the islanders were 
suddenly aroused by a Japanese plan to 
build a leprosarium on Okinawa. They 
burned the lumber for the buildings, final- 
ly forced Tokyo to postpone the plan. 
Then an enterprising newspaper printed 
a story about Aoki’s work, and nearby 
farmers marched on the colony, pulled 
the huts down with ropes (they were 
afraid to touch the boards) and burned 
them. Aoki’s small band got until sun- 


| down to get off Okinawa. They fled by 


boat to an uninhabited island off the 
coast to start all over again. 

Undaunted, Aoki slipped back to Oki- 
nawa, used intermediaries to buy up a 
wooded island called Yagaji, just off the 
peninsula shore. Two wealthy Japanese 
Christians donated money to build a cen- 
tral hall and two dormitories. A new 
colony, called Airaku-en (Garden of the 
Haven of Love) was started, and Aoki 
became its manager. The following year 
the Japanese government decided to use 
Aoki’s site for its leprosarium, built a 
hospital and several other buildings. The 
colony’s population jumped from 42 to 
242, and some blamed Aoki for the gov- 


ernment’s brutally efficient gathering proc- 
ess. “I could stand the stonings and beat- 
ings and having my house burned down, 
because I had faith in my work,” said 
Aoki. “But when people here turned on 
me, it was the lowest point of my life.” 

Full Cycle. Out of nowhere to Okina- 
wa:‘came World War II. The Japanese 
turned on Christians. treated Aoki as a 
spy, and drove him out of the colony, He 
tried living on an offshore rock, got the 
police to jail him until they needed the 
jail for criminals. finally went to live in 
an abandoned tomb. Later, he dragged 
himself from his tomb to have a leg ampu- 
tated. Making his way back to Airaku-en, 
he found his colony demolished by U.S. 
bombs (the U.S. thought Yagaji a sub- 
marine base) and his old companions back 
in the caves. 

The fighting had no sooner stopped, 
however, than Aoki was back on his one 
foot, organizing the colonists in rebuild- 
ing Airaku-en. The U.S. Army arrived 
with Quonset huts, clothing and food. 
Aoki was made a lay reader of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the U.S., acted 
as minister until the Rev. Luke Kimoto, a 
25-year-old Episcopal deacon from Japan 
(who does not have leprosy) became its 
first permanent minister in 1954. 

At 63, Aoki still bears the dreadful 
marks of leprosy, but the disease seems to 
have been arrested. In Airaku-en’s chapel 
he leads hymn singing and teaches Sun- 
day school each week. He watches over 
Airaku-en like a patriarch, continues to 
convert its inhabitants to Christianity. 
Last week he asked the Episcopal Church 
on behalf of Airaku-en’s Christians to 
establish a worldwide mission to victims 
of leprosy. By the standards he has set 
for himself. Aoki regards his life as a 
heartening success. His proof; although 
less than 1% of Okinawans are Christian, 
34% of Airaku-en’s 924 residents are 
Christian. 
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There's a touch of Thunderbird in every Ford 





Rarin to go 


Not only does Ford look like the Thunderbird, 





it behaves like it, too, with Trigger-Torque performance! 


\ car doesn't always need to take 
off and travel like a well-hit golf 
ball! But, it’s a nice, secure feeling to 
know vour Ford has the lrigger 
Torque “up-and-at'em” with which to 
do it, should emergency dictate, And 


it’s also great having a car that looks 
like it’s rarin’ to go! Ford's long, low, 
Phunderbird-like lines say 
in every detail. Such things are espe 
cially wonderful when they come at 


Ford's low prices! 


and going 


more places! 


“action” 





More and more you see Fords in front of homes where 


formerly costlier cars were parked! 


It's a real satistaction to know you're piloting a car that’s the 


pride and joy of discriminating owners from Maine to California. 


\nd even if you do have money to burn, there's something else 


about a Ford that will tickle vour good business sense. Manufac 


turer’s suggested list prices show that, for about the same cost as 


plain “do-it-yourself” models of higher priced makes, you can have 


a distinguished Ford Fairlane with Fordomatic Drive, power steer 


ing and brakes, power seat and windows . 


wonder so many are going for Ford. 


. in fact, the works! No 


You can see it...You can feel it! 






FORD 


America’s “worth more” car 
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MUSIC 





° ° 
Symphony in the Air 

Back in the U.S. last week was a 92-man 
team of ambassadors to the Far East. 
Behind the Symphony of the Air lay a 
42-concert tour of Japan, Korea, Okina- 
wa, Formosa, the Philippines. Thailand, 
Malaya and Ceylon that endowed the U.S 
with musical glory and cultural good will, 
and provided the indefatigable 92 with 
eight weeks of experiences that will give 
them anecdotes for years. 

They flew the 30.000 miles mostly 
aboard Military Air Transport Service 
and Air Force planes. Unpressurized cab- 
ins brought ear trouble. There was a run- 
ning gag of one violinist asking his neigh- 
bor, “How did I play tonight? I couldn't 
hear myself.” One flight, between Tokyo 
and Seoul, ran into a storm so Wagnerian 
that everyone but Director Don Gillis 
became violently ill. Gillis, with an oxygen 
tank but no mask, dashed up and down 
the plane spraying groaning musicians in 
the face with oxygen. “It may or may not 
have helped,” he says. 

Unstuck. Far Eastern atmospherics 
were punishing to Western instruments— 
and instrumentalists. The glued parts of 
viols and woodwinds regularly came un- 
stuck; humidity snapped the strings of 
three violas during Beethoven's “Eroica” 
in Ceylon. The heat could untune a piano 
half a tone in two hours and rot a dress 
suit in a matter of days. In Bangkok, with 
a temperature of 105° onstage and no 
fans, U.S. Ambassador John Peurifoy 
came backstage to insist that the men 
take off their white jackets. After that 
they often played in shirtsleeves, deli- 
cately abandoning suspenders in favor of 
belts. In Manila an enthusiast presented 
them with sport shirts decorated with pic- 
tures of Maestro Arturo Toscanini, who 
trained the orchestra (as the NBC Sym- 
phony ), and left in the spring of 1954. 

As the tour progressed, the musicians, 
in Panama hats, sport shirts and shorts, 
began to look less and less like a sym- 
phony orchestra. Most of them bought 
cameras and camera equipment in the 
PXs; some went about festooned with 
three cameras. So avid was the search for 
souvenirs that the airplane pilots would 
kid them: “Just tell us the next time you 
guys are going to buy another 2,000 |bs. 
of stuff so we can get lighter by feathering 
the props.” 

Converted. Everywhere the reception 
was enthusiastic—even from people who 
had never heard live Western music, ¢.¢., 
the Okinawans, who kept moving their 
heads to see where each new sound was 
coming from. In one community, between 
Kobe and Osaka, Conductor Walter 
Hendl, 38, stepping outside between num- 
bers for a breath of air, discovered hun- 
dreds of Japanese who had been unable to 
get in standing with their ears pressed to 
the wall. 

“I’m going back,” said Pianist Hendl 
last week. “Probably before the end of 
this year I'm going back by myself. What- 
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ever I am capable of contributing to East- 
ern culture in the way of Western music, 
I want to contribute. The tour we just 
concluded clearly affirms something I've 
always believed: that the greatest of mu- 
sic, which transmits the greatest of huffan 
messages, is understood everywhere.” 


Six for the Master 


Once each year since 1950, the eastern 
corner of the French Pyrenees has 
bloomed with music. The two-week-long 
festival in the little (pop. 4.400) town of 
Prades is too rare and delicate a blossom- 
ing to be enjoyed through the sunglasses 
of ordinary tourists; instead of go-piece 
orchestras or 100-decibel choruses to re- 
mind a man that he is getting his money's 
worth, the music is small and wrought 


Kiss for the Queen. This year the 
program was Bach, Schubert and Brahms, 
and everyone agreed, as usual, that the 
master was at the peak of his power and 
form. In the L’ Eglise Saint-Pierre, on a 
platform before the altar, the old man 
sat playing his “tired” old cello with 
closed eyes. Every seat in the church was 
taken for the extra-long (24 to three 
hours) concerts that are a Prades tradi- 
tion, and listeners sat or stood wherever 
they could find breathing space. Front- 
row center sat Belgium’s Queen Elisabeth, 
noted and knowledgeable patroness of 
music. Applause was not permitted at the 
concerts—instead. whenever the audience 
was moved by a number. it rose in hushed 
silence at the conclusion. 

After one rare evening that ended in a 
Brahms string sextet played by Casals, 
with Violinists Menuhin and Arpad Ger- 
escz, Violists Ernst Wallfisch and Karen 





CeLListT CASALS (CENTER) & CHAMBER GROUP AT PRADES* 
When he itches, they all scratch. 


with loving care for some of the most 
passionately musical audiences in the 
world. And the focus of it all is the adored 
and venerated master—Spanish Cellist 
Pablo Casals. 

Last week Prades was in its annual 
bloom, and admirers followed the proud, 
stubby figure of the 78-year-old Catalan 
exile through the town and crowded his 
little house. Said one peeved old Prades- 
an: “If Casals scratches, they have to 
scratch the same place.” But the top-rank 
musicians who came to Prades were hardly 
less worshipful. “What does Prades mean 
to a musician?” said Violinist Yehudi 
Menuhin to a reporter who caught him 
strolling through town in shorts, with a 
bunch of daisies in his hand. “It means 
the chance to play with Casals. Why does 
[ Pianist | Eugene Istomin come year after 
year? No other reason except to play 
with Casals. This festival is just the right 
size—where everything is within the com- 
pass of Casals.” 


Tuttle and Cellist Madeline Foley, the 
Queen left the audience and walked up 
onto the stage. Menuhin greeted her with 
a kiss on the cheek, then led her backstage 
to congratulate the shy Casals and the 
other members of the sextet. 

Box-Office Tonic. Surprise hit of the 
festival was the nine-member Bach Aria 
Group from the U.S., organized nine years 
ago by Oil Heir William H. Scheide, a 
onetime music teacher at Cornell Univer- 
sity. Bach Specialist Scheide, who has long 
maintained that the cantatas are the heart 
of Bach's work, figured out that about 
half of the cantatas’ 650-odd arias could 
be performed by combinations of five in- 
struments and four voices. To prove it, 
he assembled the aria group, made the 
discovery, to everyone’s surprise that 


* From left: Cellist Foley, Violinist Gerescz, 
Casals, an assistant (who helps him tune his 
cello), Violinist Menuhin, Violists Tuttle and 
Wallfisch. 
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Bach vocal music was a tonic to the U.S. 
concert box office. 

Best-known members of the group, as it 
performed at Prades, were the Metropol- 
itan Opera’s Jan Peerce and Eleanor 
Steber. Singing as a substitute for Eileen 
Farrell, Soprano Steber was much im- 
pressed by Prades’ rarefied musical atmos- 
phere. Said buxom Singer Steber, just 
back from a tour in Yugoslavia: “I almost 
got raped there. But here—such purity!” 


Treasury of Song 


No fathoms off the starboard bow 

Look out, Skipper, pull her to the side. 

You gonna bus’ your bow and split 
your hide. 

Oh, Great God, I done run aground. 

De skipper gonna chase me with a big 
bloodhound. 

Mark twain, Mark twain. 


In skintight black jeans and green sport 
shirt, Singer Harry Belafonte riveted his 
ROYAL DUTCH audience in Las Vegas, where he opened 

AIRLINES ; last week, with Mark Twain—based on 
the cry of the man with the lead-line on a 
towboat. This song, and many another in 
Belafonte’s repertory, represents a draft 
on a treasury in Washington, D.C. that to 











© ene SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT many a scholar and singer is more impor- 
KLM flies to 104 cities / ox any xim orrice— tant than Fort Knox. 
= 5 Offices in principal cities of The treasury is a small, dim office 
in 68 countries the U. S., Canada, Mexico stacked high with files and catalogues of 
ond the rest of the world. tapes and recordings, in Room G-156 of 


3 the Library of Congress. Next door is a 

im A , 4 , a A , 4 , 4 , mo A , i ff. recording studio and a small listening 

booth. This is the physical plant of the 

Folklore Section of the Library of Con- 

gress. The secretary of this treasury—as 

well as collector, personnel manager and 

salesman—is a quiet, greying scholar of 

| 47 named Duncan Black Macdonald Em- 

| rich, author of, among other things, Who 
| Shot Maggie in the Freckle?. 

Souls of Dead Miners. Duncan Em- 
rich, whose parents were Congregational- 
| ist missionaries, was born in Turkey and 
lived in Istanbul until he was 16. He went 
to Phillips Academy and soon began pick- 
ing up degrees—from Brown University 
(A.B.) and Columbia (M.A.) in English, 
from the University of Madrid (D. en L.) 
in Medieval Spanish and Arabic, from 
Harvard (Ph.D.) for a thesis on the 
— Arabian philosopher Avicenna. In 1940 

mit CCrT a he moved to the University of Denver 
Y if SS ~ as an assistant professor. This changed 

ofr everything. 


“ ; ; 4 
7 The world’s only Denver offered little that was stimulat- 
ing in Emrich’s hobby of Arabic but 


GUARANTEED tthe much in the field of folk music. Drinking 


LUGGAGE (| | in the splintery, bare saloons of the lone- 
: ly valley towns, he heard and delighted in 
the hoarse old Songs of the gold prospec- 
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ae oe aioe tors and the mining camps: 
Koc Hi FIBERGLASS LUGGAGE Pick, pick, pick—Has someone behind 
> PRONOUNCED ""KOKE us knocked? 
i “We will repair or replace, without charge, any piece of Koch Fiberglas Pick, pick, pick—No, ’tis the souls of 
| Luggage broken on any airline, railroad or steamship, anywhere in the dead miners locked 
world.” That’s the Koch guarantee and it means just what it says. Choice For they’re locked in the earthen wall 
of ten styles for men and women. $39.50 to $79.50 plus Fed. tax. For . 
descriptive folder address Dept. TMF. Folk songs, as Emrich has since discov- 
KOCH OF CALIFORNIA = ered, cover a multitude of sins—historical 
Corte Madera, California TWA | and otherwise. To the accompaniment of 
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Why a 9 year old gardener 
and a police chief’s story 
had special meaning for 

Jewel Tea’s George Clements 



























TAN 


“I have one just like it” Mr. Clements chats with Mrs. Don Deininger while 
Jane Deininger and pet duck “Taffy” show off her garden 


“Wausau’s enterprising spirit starts at home. In fact, in the backyard! 
Jane Deininger, 9, has her own garden which she weeds and cares for 
herself! When I told her I had a garden just like it at home she beamed 
with pride. Later, over a cup of coffee, Mrs. Deininger told me that 
Wausau parents encourage youngsters to ‘do for themselves.’ Jane 
assists in the kitchen, frosts the cakes, washes dishes and helps care for 
baby brother. With this kind of training it’s little wonder Wausau 
youngsters grow up to be the kind of people you like to know, to work 
with and be with,” 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
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Wausau 
Story 


Recently, Mr. George Clements, president of a com- 
pany that serves a million homes coast to coast, visited 
Wausau. Mr. Clements remarked: “I felt right at home. In 
Wausau, as in my own company, you get the feeling that 
everyone is pulling on the same rope.” 


This is the ‘Wausau way.’ A good way of doing business. 
It’s the way that we of Employers Mutuals approach insur- 
ance problems. We think you'll find it particularly helpful in 
workmen's compensation, one of our major lines. 


For instance: You may have shrugged off workmen’s com- 
pensation as an inevitable cost over which you have little 
control. Actually this is not the case. Employers Mutuals’ 
first aim is to reduce accidents. Our safety engineers work 
with your people—serving not as “‘inspectors,”’ but as skilled 
advisors in your own accident prevention work. By prevent- 
ing accidents we can help you control—and often sub- 
stantially reduce—insurance costs. We’d welcome the chance 
to show you how. Phone our nearest office, or write to 
employers Mutuals, Wausau, Wisconsin. 





Joe Schira, Jr. and Mr. Clements at 
Northland Sporting Goods Marine Base 


“Wausau stores ‘offer some of 
the finest outdoor equipment 
I’ve ever seen. And, with typical 
generosity, the folks who run 
the new Northland Sporting 
Goods Marine Base have built a 
new beach and boat dock open 
to all, and even offer free sail- 
ing and water ski instruction,” 


Police Chief Everett Gleason 
greets Mr. Clements 


“Because of Jewel’s public safe- 
ty program, I was interested to 
learn that Wausau has been 
named the safest U.S. city for 
the second y car inarow! ‘Everyone 
in Wausau works at safety,’ said 
Police Chief Gleason. That’s 
the sure way to reduce accidents 
-..in companies, too.” 
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A HEAVYWEIGHT 
MOWER 


10 thanks 







| WANT 
A MODERN 
2-CYCLE 


PRODUCTS 


lightweight 
engine 
ON MY 


_ | 








We bought a power mower to save 
work .. . not build muscles. We found 
out by comparison that even the light- 
est 4-cycle engine available on power 
mowers weighs half again as much as 
@ 2-cycle Power Products Lightweight 





Engine. 


| don't want to 
push an extra 

¥2 engine all 
summer! DO YOU? 


POWER PRODUCTS. 


CORPORATION 
Grafton, Wisconsin 
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| fiddles, banjos, guitars, dulcimers, bottles, 


tin cans and washboards, one can hear 
love songs, laments and domestic satires: 


They done some brave shooting down 
to Greeg Moor’s 

They come so close it was almost a 
draw, 

But Ile bet ten dollers there is nothing 
can 

Equil that iron-clad boat, my mother- 
in-law. 


Homemade Ballad. One night in the 
Bucket of Blood saloon at Virginia City, 
Nev., Emrich heard a miner bellow, “Who 
shot Maggie in the freckle?” Back to his 
room he went to compose a ballad of his 
own that was eventually brought back to 
him from Australia as an original: 


Who shot Maggie in the freckle, 
Who shot Maggie on the divide, 
Who shot Maggie near Gold Hill 
And ran away to hide? 


Maggie... never showed her freckle 
To anyone but me, her Bill. 

But she must have let someone see it, 
Because there isn’t a freckle any more; 
The Johnny who shot her in the freckle 
Made a perfect bull’s-eye score... 


One day after World War II (in which 
he wound up as a major and an official 
U.S. historian at SHAEF), Emrich wan- 
dered into the Folk Song Section of the 


| Library of Congress to browse through 


the collection. By the time he left, he had 


| been talked into applying for the job as 





chief of the section—vacant since 1944. 

Armed with tape recorders, Emrich and 
his assistants labored to gather an im- 
pressive collection of assassinations, ship 
disasters, train wrecks and the exploits 
of Jesse James. Sometimes a_tobacco- 
chawing farm hand would sound off with 
a song like Barbara Allen which delighted 
Samuel Pepys (Emrich has too different 
versions) or a fossil from 16th Century 
England like Lord Bateman: 


Lord Bateman was a noble lord, 

He held himself of high degree 

He would not rest nor be contented 
Until he’d voyaged across the sea. 


This is Emrich’s tenth year as head of 
what has been expanded to include all 
folklore—arts, crafts and legends as well 
as songs. 

But the recordings are the keystone of 
the collection; when Emrich came to the 
library there were some 30,000 songs and 
tales on records; today there are well 
over 60,000. Among the 400-odd collec- 
tors who have shared their collections or 
talents with the library are Prince Peter 
of Greece, Composer Percy Grainger, 
Judge Learned Hand (singing The Jron 
Merrimac and Phil Sheridan), Burl Ives, 
Carl Sandburg and Jelly Roll Morton. At 
least one original creator of a folk song 
has been turned up by the library: Cow- 
boy Harry Stephens, who wrote the 
Night-Herding Song. 

Death in Laredo. Since 1940 the library 
has issued 23 albums of 78-rpm records 
(now also on LP) and 24 long-playing 





wy 





Walter Bennett 
CoLLector EMRICH 


"Who shot Maggie in the freckle .. . 


records, but the budget is so meager that 
only a tiny fraction of the potential can 
be made available to the general public, 
and then only to those who write or apply 
in person to the Recording Laboratory. 

One small segment of the collection 
sure never to be released is the so-called 
“Delta Songs”—lyrics of miners, sailors, 
lumberjacks and cowboys not for public 
consumption. Scholars often use the Del- 
ta collection to trace the source of a 
famed song that is really a cleaned-up 
version. Erie Canal, for instance, could 
never have been published as the canal 
men used to sing it. And The Streets of 
Laredo, now the story of a cowboy dying 
of a gunshot, was originally the saga of a 
British soldier dying of syphilis. 





“Ed Miley—Lire 
Cowsoy STEPHENS 
. «and ran away to hide?" 
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Makes eating more fun—outdoors or in 
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& Use it in cooking*—makes food flavors sing |_ 
a 


yw Before meals and with meals— 
oD) 
Ps the drink** of good taste 


The little it costs can’t measure the pleasure 
WV: And any glass will do 


**The Red (Burgundy or Claret), the White (Sauterne 
or Rhine), or the Medium Sherry. 
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God in the Cooking—so 








*Write us, Dept. T-75, 





Vit. ..and you'll love it! 


AND WHEN YOU DINE OUT try these other 
delightful New York State Taylor Wines, 
too—or enjoy them at home: For cocktail 
time —Pale Dry Sherry, Extra Dry Ver- 
mouth, Sweet Vermouth; afternoons and 
after dinner — Medium or Cream Sherry, 
Port, Tawny Port, Tokay ; for any occasion 
—Champagnes—Dry, or Very Dry (Brut), 
Sparkling Burgundy. Each a superb wine 
from the sunny slopes of New York's 
world-famed Finger Lakes Vineyards— 
produced and bottled by The Taylor Wine 
Company, Inc., Hammondsport, N. Y. 


for free booklet,.“Come to our Barbecue.” 


b” Daylor... Wine» uu 














In Chicago, 
He Pours 
Your Coffee... 


Say “Pump Room” to anyone who knows 
Chicago's top restaurants .. . and this tur- 
banned coffee boy comes instantly to 
mind. In the equally famous College Inn 
Porterhouse, his counterpart is a full- 
blooded Indian Chief. 

These two personalities reflect a unique 
point of view... one which has made the 
restaurants—and the hotels which house 
them —the most notable in Chicago. In 
most cities, the finest food is not usually 
served in your own hotel. In Chicago, it 
very definitely is; you dine superbly in 
the Pump Room of the Ambassador and 
in the College Inn Porterhouse of the 
Sherman. 

The atmosphere and cuisine of these 
two great restaurants can well serve as 
your guide in selecting a hotel on your 
next trip to Chicago. Appointments, 
accommodations and service are all as 
quietly perfect as the food. Suites and 
rooms provide television, radio and air- 
conditioning. 


On the Coll Coast... 


HOME OF THE PUMP ROOM 
NORTH STATE PARKWAY AT GOETHE 


TELEPHONE: SUPERIOR 7-7200 
TELETYPE: CG 1955 


* 
In the Loop... 


YOU CAN DRIVE RIGHT INTO 
THE NEW HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


HOME OF THE COLLEGE INN PORTERHOUSE 


GARAGE ENTRANCE AT LoSALLE AND 
RANDOLPH STREETS 


TELEPHONE: FRANKLIN 2-2100 
TELETYPE: CG 1387 
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THE PRESS 


Headline of the Week 


In the Jackson ( Miss.) Clarion-Ledger: 


FEW REGARD MOSQUITOES 
AS HELPFUL TO MANKIND 


Family Party 

At a meeting of Scripps-Howard editors 
in Washington last April, Editor Roy 
Howard dropped an offhand remark, “In 
July.” said he, “I'll be with the outfit 50 
years.” After he left the room, somebody 
spoke up: “We ought to do something 


| about this.” They talked to young (35) 


Board Chairman Charles Scripps, who 
decided to give Roy a big surprise party. 
To Roy Howard, when he stepped into 
the Pavillon Caprice of Cincinnati’s Neth- 
erland Plaza hotel one night last week, it 
was indeed a surprise. 

He had been told that six or eight peo- 
ple would be there for a small, informal 
dinner. But when he walked through the 
big paneled door, he stared at a roomful 
of 125 Scripps-Howard editors. business 
managers, bureau managers, other brass 
from the Scripps papers, the United Press, 
NEA Service. Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Alliance—brought in from all over the 
country. Most of them had stayed out of 
the hotel lobby, to keep Roy from spot- 
ting them and guessing the secret. 

The Best from Gano. The anniversary 
dinner (sirloin steak, champagne) was no 
stuffy testimonial, but a newspaperman’s 
blend of horseplay and affection. Toast- 
master Dick Thornburg, editor of the 
Cincinnati Post, struck the keynote by 
calling Howard “the greatest newspaper- 
man ever to come out of Gano, Ohio, pop- 
ulation 37.” 

Scripps-Howard staffers had gathered 
tape-recorded tributes from all over the 
world. Said Philippine President Ramon 
Magsaysay: “I think it is a tribute to 
the durability and staying power of the 
American press that it has been able to 
survive 50 years of Roy Howard.” Chirped 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek: “I am de- 
lighted to have this opportunity to make 
you listen to me for once.” 

Howard's career as a crusading journal- 
ist was reviewed on tape by ex-President 
Herbert Hoover. “You have a unique 
position among crusaders,” said Hoover. 
“Sometimes you have been a great trial 
to us other crusaders, but among crusad- 
ers there's a reverence for the honest ones 
no matter how wrong they are.” 

Greetings from Japan. Taking note of 
Howard's globe-trotting habit, Model 
Judy Coate draped a lei around his neck 
(see cut) and the tape was turned on for 
“Japanese opinion” of Editor Howard. 
What came out was a chorus of geisha 
girls singing and begging: “Roy, you but- 
terfly, come back.” Then, a deadpan an- 
nouncement was made that the guests 
would next hear a tape-recorded report 
from Mr. Howard on the world situation. 
To give the “report,” the tape-recording 
of the speech was reversed and speeded up 














Warren B. Spade-Osborne 
Epitror Howarp & ADMIRER 
"Come back," begged the geishas. 


until it sounded like a drunken canary 
singing backwards. 

Howard's final surprise was a personal 
telephone call from President Eisenhower, 
weekending at his Gettysburg farm. Said 
Ike: “I gathered you were married to a 
newspaper 50 years ago and have been 
married to it ever since. There have been 
a lot of products from it.” Said Roy 
Howard: “I wish to the Lord you were 
where I am. I've been lied to by everyone 
in this room.” “Roy.” the President rem- 
inisced, “do you realize it has been 20 
years since we were on that boat?” (i.e., 
the President Coolidge, when Ike, a me- 
jor, was en route to the Philippines to 
become MacArthur's chief of staff and 
Howard to cover the inauguration of 
President Quezon). Said Howard: “A lot 
of things have happened since then.” Re- 
torted Ike: “Boy, are you telling me!” 


Exit Evans, Enter Evans 

Up on the city room bulletin board of 
the Nashville Tennessean went a memo 
k: “The constructive, liberal poli- 
cies which have characterized the Nash- 
ville Tennessean under the direction of 
my father will be continued . . .” The 
statement, signed with a bold signature 
startlingly like that of the late publisher. 
Silliman Evans, was the work of Silliman 
Evans Jr. In accord with the “earnest 
desire” expressed by his father, brisk, self 
assured Silliman Evans Jr., 30, will be 
come the new publisher of one of the 
South’s liveliest and most powerful papers. 
His brother, Tennessean Reporter (and 
vice president) Amon Carter Evans, 21, 
named for the late publisher of the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram (Time, July 4), will 
become a full-time executive. But much 
of the day-to-day responsibility for the 
Tennessean (circ. 112.947) will remain in 
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Bad News for Bad Check Passers 


Ww you may ask, have banks and bad checks to do 

with Mallory? Well, TV works for banks these 
days and Mallory is quite a factor in the production of 
precision parts for good television sets. 











To guard against bad check passers and to speed customer ser- 
vice many banks now use closed-circuit TV linking tellers’ 
cages with central signature file. Doubtful about a customer's 
identity or the validity of a signature, the teller speaks the 
name into a handy intercom. 





In seconds the authorized signature card is placed before a 
compact TV camera and reproduced on the screen in the 
teller’s cage for fast, positive identification. 


Today you will find that closed-circuit TV has gone to work in 
many another business and industry. 


In steel strip mills . . . chemical and explosives plants... 
power stations ... atomic energy projects... TV provides 
fast, dependable observation of equipment and processes that 
have been too remote or dangerous for man to watch closely. 
Constant TV observation improves Operations and helps 
prevent disaster. 


ibe ASSURE dependable TV performance in such circumstances, set 
manufacturers use Mallory precision components—capacitors, resis- 
tors, controls and rectifiers that team up by the hundreds to carry out 
the complex job of putting a good picture on a TV screen. 


The set manufacturers know that Mallory components, products of a 
pioneer in the electronics field, are backed by intensive research and 
highly specialized production facilities. They know, too, that Mallory 
components give outstanding service in millions of TV sets in homes 
all across the country. 


MALLORY 


SERVING INDUSTRY WITH THESE PRODUCTS: 


Electromechanical ¢ Resistors, Switches, Television Tuners, Vibrators 
Electrochemical * Capacitors, Rectifiers, Mercury Batteries 
Metallurgical * Contacts, Special Metals and Ceramics, Welding Materials 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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I Got An Extra Three Weeks’ 
Vacation Last Year... 


“ 

Sometnia the pressure gets pretty bad 
in my business... as it does in many others, 
I suppose. But, I’ve learned a little trick that 
gives me occasional ‘breaks’ away from it all 
—one and two day vacations that let me rest 
up and come back strong. 


“My secret is traveling by Pullman! Pullman 
turns cach of my business trips into little vaca- 
tions. 
Good food, freshly cooked and served hot when- 
ever you want it! And, of course, I enjoy the 
good fellowship and pleasant refreshments of 


Pleasant hours of complete relaxation! 


the club car. 

“All together, my Pullman trips gave me 
about 3 extra weeks of vacation last year. After 
each one, I'd arrive in town with a good night's 
sleep behind me... refreshed and ready to do 
a real job.” 


You're safe and sure when you travel by 


©1955, The Pullman Company 








No highway hazards or 
weather worry for you! Pull- 
man leaves and arrives in the 
heart of town, regardless of 
the weather. 





In the peace and 


Privacy! 
quiet of your own Pullman 
room, you can enjoy your rest 
in secluded comfort. 


Gilman 


| 





the hands of Editor-Vice President Cole- 
man Harwell, a meticulous, imaginative 
newsman who joined the paper 28 years 
ago as an unpaid cub. 

For his new job, Silliman Jr. was care- 
fully trained by his hard-driving father. 
He broke in as a printer’s devil at eight, 
sold newspapers on the street, learned to 
use a camera, did some reporting. At 18 
he joined the Air Transport Command, 
became the ATC’s youngest wartime pilot, 
landed the first U.S. transport plane in 
liberated Paris. After the war Silliman Jr. 
took over two smaller dailies then owned 
by the company: Both he and his brother 
are well aware that they must move fast 
to live up to their father, described in 
his early days as a Star-Telegram stafier 
as “the alltime, all-American diesel engine 
of Texas reporting.” 

Truce. The elder Silliman Evans 
bought a controlling interest in the sick 
Tennessean in 1937, promptly made a 
truce with James G. Stahlman’s staid eve- 
ning Banner (circ. 91,878) under which 
the papers killed competing editions, 
merged mechanical facilities and ad de- 
partments. By thus cutting costs, Evans 
soon turned his paper into a moneymaker. 

In the Tennessean news columns, as 
distinctively flavored as Tennessee sour 
mash bourbon, heavy local coverage is 
liberally laced with national and inter- 
national news and brightly written fea- 
tures. Evans, who always considered re- 
porting “the most important and best job 
on a newspaper,” was never happier than 
when his staffers were digging up a polit- 
ical exposé or spicy feature, such as the 
discovery of Nashville Heir Tom Buntin 
in Texas 22 years after he vanished with 
his secretary. 

Targets. Under its New Dealing pub- 
lisher (a favorite Evans slogan: “No Re- 
publican is fit to hold public office”), 
the Tennessean hovered protectively over 
TVA, opposed Eisenhower mainly because 
Evans suspected the President did not 
favor further public-power expansion. 

Not all Tennessean targets are Repub- 
lican. Democratic Governor Frank Clem- 
ent has been elected twice over all-out 
opposition from the Tennessean, which 
charges Clement with being a front man 
for his lawyer father. At the head of the 
editorial column, seven days a week, it 
runs a list of “Tennessean Firsts,” 1.e., 
top-priority goals, such as bringing indus- 
tries to Nashville. 

Triumph. Evans’ proudest “First” was 
his paper’s part in wrecking the late Boss 
Ed Crump’s political machine: In 1948 
two Tennessean candidates were elected 
after primary victories over Crumpmen: 
Gordon Browning defeated Governor Tim 
McCord, and Estes Kefauver was elected 
to the U.S. Senate. In 1952, with heavy 
backing from the paper, Representative 
Albert Gore took the U.S. Senate seat 
occupied by Senator Kenneth McKellar, a 
longtime Crump ally. In Evans’ will, filed 
for probate last week, the publisher passed 
on a lasting reminder to his sons: “Con- 
tinue to oppose the political machine. . . 
in Memphis, Tenn. until it and all of its 
evil works are exterminated.” 
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The firemen 
were there..: 





When a large water main breaks, trouble of some kind is sure 


to follow. Maybe it’s only minor: a thirsty lawn stays thirsty 


Sometimes it's serious: a building is gutted by fire 


water service interrupted. That is why steel pipe is so widely 
used. For one thing, steel is resilient and gives” without break 
ing when the ground moves or settles. And steel has the greatest 


physical strength of any commonly-used construction material 

Water lines must be put down to stay. And steel pipe will 
give long years of trouble-free service when it's protected by 
Bicumastic® 70-B Enamel. For these protective coatings guard 
the inside and outside of large-diameter water lines against every 


corrosive force found underground 


But no matter what the aftermath, no city wants to have its 
A spun lining of Bitumastic 70-B Enamel makes the inside 
| 


of the pipe as smooth as a shotgun barrel. And it stays smooth 
I 5 ) 


through the years 


Your city gets the most for its tax money when it uses strong 
steel pipe, lined and coated with Bitumastic 70-B Enamel 
Write for full information about this economical combination 
Koppers Company, Inc., Tar Products Division, Pittsburgh 19 


Pennsylvani 


KOPPERS 
PROTECTIVE 
COATINGS 


KOPPERS 
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Only genuine leather wears as well as it look. 


A thrilling new kind of beauty skims along the 


highways, riding the wheels of the new Packard Caribbean Only genuine 


leather upholstery can match the high standards of styling and performance 


set by this distinguished car! Like the car, leather is a symbol of 
quality and good taste. It gives outstanding service with a minimum of 
care. Mild soap and water will remove any stain, and its finish 


actually improves with age and use! 


THE UPHOLSTERY LEATHER GROUP, INC. 
99 West Bethune, Detroit 2, Mich. © 141 E. 44th Street, New York 17, N Y 





LEATHER IS 77% STRONG 
The rugged strength you get 
gen e leather means your 

y is farless likely to tear, 
matter what kind of rough treatm 
you may give it 
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Created for the most discriminating motori 


The new Packard Caribbean has been custom- 
crafted to suit the tastes of a most important seg- 
ment of America those people who set the 
mode . . . the natural leaders who initiate trends 


and establish new concepts of distinction and style 


In styling and engineering perfection, the Carib- 
bean is a true trendsetter. It gives you an entirely 
new principle of ride control — Packard Torsion 
Level Ride a sensational new system of sus- 
pension that eliminates conventional coil and leaf 


springs and smooths the road .. . levels the load 





Packard's Twin Ultramatic is the industry's most 


advanced automatic transmission ... with a choic e 









in America 


of starts at your finger tips lightning getaway 





or cruising glide. 


It has a mighty “free-breathing” 275 horsepower 


V-8 engine that delivers more drit force to the 





rear wheels at all road speeds than any other 


American passenger car engine. 


The roomy interior actually glows with the beauty 
of its two-toned leather upholste ry. Genuine leather 
complements the Caribbean's airy grace and contrib- 


utes colorfully to its gay and spirited manner, 





Indeed, the 7 





v Packard Caribbean is fashioned 
for those who insist on a car distinctive in power, 
precision and exclusive luxury 


"Ask the Man Who Owns One.” 


PACKARD DIVISION — STUDEBAKER - PACKARD CORPORATION 


Take the Ke y and See... 


£ 


LEATHER 1S MORE SCUFF-AND 
SCRATCH RESISTANT BY 10 
Because ordinary wear and tear 
polishes it to a brighter finish 
genuine leather adds to your car 
trade-in value 


151% STRONGER ALONG STITCH 
LINES! Because genuine uphot 
tery leather is strong where other 
materials are weak, it stands uf 
much better under the strair 
caused by rough roads or junior 
rough riders 


JET THE RIDE DECIDE 


Why not call your Packard dealer now. He will be happy to give 
you the key to a better ride by placing a new Packard at your disposal. 











Sets the Pace in Papermaking 
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Clean, dry pulp to be shipped for 


conversion into Champion’s quality papers 


Pulp is not always used in the Champion mill where it is produced. 
In the Texas Division, a pulp dryer converts slush pulp to baled 
sheets for shipment to Champion’s Ohio Division. This pulp 
conversion is an important basic step in maintaining Champion's 


position as a leader in the papermaking industry. 


CHAMPION® PAPERS 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY e HAMILTON, OHIO 


Pry ry 


Symbol of leadership in papermaking 


District Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, 
Atlania, Dallas and San Francis 





t, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
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Psychiatry at Work 


Spare the Freud and save the child, 
says Dr. Douglas McGlashan Kelley, pro- 
fessor of criminology at the University of 
California, who was chief psychiatrist at 
the Niirnberg trials. Misunderstanding and 
misapplication of Freudian theory, Dr. 
Kelley told a summer session at Fresno 
State College last week, have made par- 
ents neurotically fearful of turning their 
children into neurotics. As a result, he 
said, the U.S. today may be producing a 
smaller proportion of neurotics, but it is 
harvesting a bumper crop of psychopaths, 
which is worse. 

It is the nature of every infant, said 
Dr. Kelley, to believe that the world 
revolves around him and especially his 
digestive tract; as a growing child, he 
cannot distinguish between fantasy and 
reality, he lacks emotional control, and, 
being inexperienced in the world’s ways, 
he cannot make sound critical judgments. 
With reasonable parental instruction and 
discipline, nearly everybody outgrows or 
learns to control these traits. But if chil- 
dren carry them over uncontrolled into 
adult life, the result is a character defect 
or disorder. An active, severe defect 
said Dr. Kelley, may lead directly to 








crime—a simple example of “sees what 
he wants and takes it.” 
Besides love and security, says Dr. 


Kelley, a youngster needs simple corporal 
punishment. This should change after age 
seven or so to adult types of punishment 
—fines and loss of privileges, always with 
reasoned explanations. If the child is not 
secure, Dr. Kelley conceded, the controls 
may make him neurotic. But that fear, 
first sown by Freud, has run wild through 
U.S. education and childrearing. The re- 
sult: “A generation of children who have 
not been taught the discipline required for 
getting along with the world.” 

“At present,” said Dr. Kelley, “our gen- 
eral approach is opposed to the totalitarian 
pattern and emphasizes freedom of speech, 
lack of obsessive rituals and minimal de- 
mands on behavior. We have been over- 
enthusiastic in our refusal to teach control 
lest we traumatize ... I should like to 
suggest that the foundations of democracy 
can be achieved even while total freedom 
of behavior may be curtailed. The ideal 
solution would be neither too much nor 
too little training suppression. Since no- 
body knows how much is too much, if we 
err, let it be on the side of potential 
neuroses. [Perhaps thus we can] make 
our world a better place in which to live 

. . If we do not choose some risk of 
creating neuroses, we ... increase our 
delinquency and criminal rates.” 





* Serious character defects mark what used to 
be called the “constitutional psychopathic in- 
ferior,” more recently known simply as the 
psychopath (and some experts want to change 
it again to “sociopath’’). Commonest feature 
utter selfishness, in which the victim knows the 
difference between right and wrong but does 
not care. 
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A President's Grief 


“When he went, the power and the 
glory of the presidency went with him,” 
wrote Calvin Coolidge of the death, at 
16, of his namesake son. Young Calvin 
blistered his heel playing tennis on the 
White House courts, died of what was 
then called “blood poisoning” in July 
1924. Last week in the Bulletin of Temple 
University Medical Center, Philadelphia’s 
Dr. John Albert Kolmer,* who was called 
to the White House as a consultant in 
young Coolidge’s case, added a graphic 
footnote to the story of the death: 

“About two hours before death it was 
decided to administer oxygen. The wrong 





in the hands of the dying boy .. . The 
boy died at 10:20 p.m.” 

Although Dr. Kolmer did not make the 
point, it is ironically true that modern 
medicine, armed with penicillin and other 
antibiotics, would have a better than two- 
to-one chance of saving a patient from the 
type of infection (Staphylococcus albus) 
that killed young Coolidge. 


Saved from Skid Row 


The reformed drunkards numbered only 
100 or so after four years. of often- 
discouraging efforts when, in 1939, they 
decided to publish a guide to giving up 
alcohol. The collaborators’ first choice for 
a title was The Way Out. But a check at 
the Library of Congress showed twelve 
previous works thus named; the authors 
shied at the 13th, settled instead for their 





THE CooLipces (1923): JoHN,* FATHER, MotHer & CALVIN Jr. 
Gone the power and the glory. 


valves were accidentally opened on the 
oxygen tank, with the result that a glass 
container exploded. A fragment of glass 
struck the President on the forehead, but, 
fortunately, with slight injury . . . During 
the last two hours of life the patient was 
attended by me alone, in the presence of 
the President and Mrs. Coolidge and a 
nurse. From time to time I examined the 
heart and was astounded by the President 
requesting that he be permitted to listen 
to the heart sounds. 

“At about 10 p.m. I announced that 
the boy was rapidly dying. The President 
sprang from his chair and took his dying 
son in his arms, shouting hysterically 
into his ears that he would soon join him 
in the great beyond, and requesting that 
young Calvin so inform his grandmother 
(the mother of the President). A medal- 
lion of the grandmother was also placed 
* Last in the national spotlight in 1935, after 
he developed a primitive vaccine against polio 
that was given to 10,000 children. Nine cases 
of polio, some fatal, were attributed to defects 
in the vaccine. 


second choice, Alcoholics Anonymous. It 
has sold 300,000 copies. 

Last week the 5,000 A.A. members 
gathered in St. Louis had two items to cel- 
ebrate: 1) their 20th anniversary, which 
marks their growth to a massive fellow- 
ship of 150,000 reformed alcoholics or- 
ganized into 6,000 chapters in more than 
50 countries, and 2) publication of a new 
and enlarged (575 pages) edition of “the 
big book,” as they fondly call Alcoholics 
Anonymous (Alcoholics Anonymous Pub- 
lishing Co.; $4.50). 

News from a Broker. Bill W., a for- 
mer Wall Street broker and surviving co- 
founder of A.A., argued that it was time 
for a permanent guiding body within the 
organization to take over from the elder 
statesmen, and the delegates agreed by 
ratifying a charter with a 15-member 
board of trustees. He also noted a switch 
in emphasis: now that its fame is wide- 
spread, A.A. gets more and more alcohol- 


%* Now 48, and a business-forms manufacturer 
in West Hartford, Conn. 
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S ics (about half its new members) who 
have not yet sunk out of social respecta- 
|_| be bility into Skid Row obscurity, who have 
had little or no experience with delirium, 
| hospitals and jails. In consequence, A.A. 

| 


is approaching closer to preventive medi- 
cine. Such cases make up one of the most 
encouraging sections of the new edition of 
Alcoholics Anonymous. A prime example: 
A neurosurgeon named Earl in a West- 
Refreshingly 
cool water... 
piping hot water 
for coffee... 
INSTANTLY ! 


ern state had always been fortune’s dar- 
ling; class president from high school 
through medical school and a professional 
success, he had never lost family or in- 
come because of alcohol. (“I made more 
money the last year of my drinking than 
I ever made before in my whole life.”) 
He knew that something had to give when 
he found that the drinks he craved made 
him miserable even before they made him 
drunk, His wife read him an A.A. pam- 
phlet. For the moment it had no effect. 
But a few evenings later, as he was open- 
ing his second fifth, the thought struck 
him: “This is the last one!” 
| Help from a Butcher. The break came 
An entirely new and different 
water cooler! Cool water? Of nence came hard. Although he Was a grad- 
course . . . but the amazing uate of 54 years in psychoanalysis, he had 
new Oasis Hor 'N Coin dispenses to call on the local butcher, a pillar of 
piping hot water, too! Coffee A.A., for guidance when the going got 
is ready—instantly! There goes rough, The butcher brought the doctor 
the muss and fuss of hot plates down to earth, interested him in A.A.’s 
and coffee makers. There goes program of mutual support. Dr. Earl has 
lost time caused by coffee-break not had a drink for three years, 
trips. You get the world’s In writing his own case history, the 
finest water cooler—plus control doctor speculates whether A.A,’s curative 
of the coffee-break—all in the power should be called “benevolent inter- 
same wonderful bargain! personal relations” or group psychother- 
apy. Then, like so many other successful 
A.A, members, he gives his own answer: 
“To me it is God.” 





easy for Dr. Earl. but continued absti- 


Free Booklets can save thousands of dollars for you! 








The first, “How To Save Thousands Of Dollars” 
is a complete, concise report on a scientific study 
of the whys and wherefores of the placement of 
water coolers, It contains actual figures on the big 
savings to be made through careful planning. 

The second, “The Real Answer To The Coffee-Break” 
shows just how much the coffee-break is costing... and 
how the Hor 'N Coup slashes this wasteful expenditure 
to the bone, What's more, it gives a complete descrip- 
tion of this amazing new innovation—the Hor'n Cop! 





The most 
complete line 
of water coolers 





iy \\v WATER COOLER 
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made in pressure and bottle models 



























Capsules 

@ The Public Health Service released 
300,000 shots of Salk polio vaccine. first 
to be approved in more than a month. 
Significantly, PHS also announced a ma- 
jor research program aimed at improving 
the Salk vaccine, mainly by using other 
Strains of virus (than the dangerous Ma- 
honey) and by improving tests for poten- 
cy and safety tests in monkeys. 

@ Packages containing aspirin or other 
salicylates (notably oil of wintergreen ) 
should be clearly marked “Keep out of 
the reach of children,” said the A.M.A.’s 
Committee on Toxicology. In 1952 aspi- 
rin overdoses killed at least 41 children 
under five, all salicylates at least 86. 
@ New York’s Governor Harriman named 
one of the most brilliant research psychia- 
trists available, Dr. Paul H. Hoch. 53. as 
State Mental Hygiene Commissioner. 
Budapest-born and German-educated, Dr, 





r 
| THE EBCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY Hoch came to the U.S. in 1933. has headed 
| | came to the U.S. in 1933. has he 
| Department R, Columbus 13, Ohio | | the New York State Psychiatric Institute, 
| ox, Keco—wirnour Any om.icarion. ricase nusn uy rwo | | Q The armed services commissioned 19,- 
]  BooKcers ay Rerunn mate ro: { | 824 physicians and 9.704 dentists under 
| | their special draft act from Oct. 1, 1950 
yj *MANS— = TITLE - - | | to Feb. 1, 1955. But 28 physicians and 13 
[| COMPANY “ | | dentists were inducted as privates because 
[ Agpnesec z 7 | they refused to apply for commissions, as 
| " 1 were 20 physicians and eleven dentists 
cit - = ° oo c 
| roe Se 1 ruled ineligible: e.g., because they refused 
BA Pr re ale eg ag s a ese 
CIOURIBUEEO UN CARADA. RY G. KH: WOOD: & Gor, Ene: to take a loyalty oath. 
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“Acquiring a company in California... 
developing sales territories in New York... 


HERTZ CARS HELP US DO THE JOB QUICKER, CHEAPER,” 


Says W. F. Wilmas, Executive Vice President, U. S. Industries, Inc. 


“Our six-year-old diversification program has taken 
us out of the freight car business—with plants in two 
states—and has put us into many new and varied 
steel products with plants and sales divisions from 
coast to coast. 

“This program presents a time-travel problem for our 
executives, salesmen and engineers. They travel faster 


by train or plane. To speed their journeys to final 
destinations even more, they use Hertz cars at every 
opportunity. 

Because Hertz is everywhere, we've found that 
whether we're acquiring a company in California 
or developing sales territories in New York, Hertz cars 
help us do the job quicker, cheaper.” 


Here’s how you, too, can 
move your men faster, cheaper! 


Looking for new plants? Developing sales 
territories? Trying to reach more custom- 


ers? Go faster by train or plane ... have a 
Hertz car waiting for you when you arrive. 
You'll find them everywhere . .. and you'll 


find them as easy to rent as checking into 
your hotel. 


Right now, there are nearly 900 Hertz 
offices in over 550 cities in the United 
States, Canada, Alaska, Mexico, Hawaii, 
New Zealand, Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Rico, 
Jamaica, the Virgin Islands, Great Britain, 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland,Switzer- 
land and Italy. You can rent a new Ford 
Fordomatic or other fine expertly main- 
tained car from among 10,700 in the Hertz 
System. And you can rent one for an hour, 


day, week, or longer, just by showing your 
driver’s license and proper identification. 
Drive carefree! Hertz furnishes all gaso- 
line, oil... Public Liability, Property 
Damage, Fire and Theft Insurance, and 
$100.00 deductible collision protection— 
at no extra cost! 


Speaking of costs, the Hertz rental rate 
is low. For example, at the Hertz office in 
Bridgeport, Conn., the 24 hour daily rate 
is $7.00, plus 8 cents per mile. The total 
cost for a trip of 30 miles in one day is 
only $9.40, whether one person or five 
ride. Rates are lower by the week, and 
may vary slightly in different cities. 


To be sure of a car locally or in an- 
other city, make a reservation in advance. 
Just call the Hertz office nearest you. 
They’re listed in your telephone directory 
under ‘“‘H.” 


To simplify your bookkeeping, and to 
cut down on waste travel expenses, you 
can use the Hertz Charge Card, Air Travel 
Card or Rail Credit Card. They serve as 
identification, eliminate deposit require- 
ments, and provide credit privileges, if 
desired. 


’ 


For additional information, call your 
nearest Hertz office or write or phone 
Hertz Rent A Car System, Dept. 575, 
218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, 
Illinois. Phone: WEbster 9-5165. 
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Hertz is the leader in the rent. a truck business, too! The 
world’s leading business firms turn to Hertz when they 
desire sturdy trucks for short-term rental or long-term lease. 


HERTZ Rent A Car SYSTEM 
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‘Want to know why | stopped here? 
Its because you sell Quaker State !” 


Do you always ask for Quaker State? It’s a 
simple rule to follow, but it pays tremendous 
rewards in engine performance and protection. 
For it assures you that the motor oil you buy 
is highest quality, right for your car! Quaker 
State excellence is twofold. First comes 100% 
pure Pennsylvania crude, the world’s best. 
Then there’s the Quaker State super-refining 
and modern blending that increase the supe- 
riorityeven more. For Miracle Film protection 
and money-saving endurance, make Quaker 
State your “Q” for Quality! 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 





EDUCATION 


Call to the Front 


Even if he had not made the speech he 
did. the annual convention of the power- 
ful (613.000 members) National Educa- 
tion Association would undoubtedly have 
given Adlai Stevenson a healthy round of 
applause. Instead. it gave him a standing 
ovation, for he had told his audience 
exactly what it wanted to hear. President 
Eisenhower, said Stevenson, now proposes 
to spend $45 on highways to every $1 he 
proposes to spend on schools. “I must 
deny that this 45-to-1r ratio... repre- 
sents the standards or the priority of the 
people of America.” Thereupon, Steven- 
son made his recommendation. Since the 
national income is expected to rise $15 
billion a year and since this will mean an 
added $4 billion in federal revenue. “I 
suggest, in effect. that we agree with our- 
selves to spend on education—say, 20% 
of our federal tax collections from our 
new national wealth.” 

Welcome as these words were. the 
N.E.A. was all set to top them. The Leg- 
islative Commission called for a federal 
expenditure of $1 billion a year for 1) 
school construction, 2) a teacher's mini- 
mum salary of $4,000, and 3) a college 
scholarship program for bright students. 
“Because of inadequately trained teachers 
and poor buildings.” said the commis- 
sion’s Executive Secretary James McCas- 
kill. “we are depriving about 6,000,000 
children each year of a good schooling.” 

Though federal aid has been a perennial 
N.E.A, theme, it seemed this year to have 
become something of an obsession—so 
much so, in fact. that some educators 
were beginning to talk of forming a huge 
political-action organization to lobby for 
their demands in state legislatures and 
Congress. “Without such an organization.” 
said Earl McGrath. onetime U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education and now president 
of the University of Kansas City, “I be- 
lieve that education will be continuously 
handicapped in competition with the other 
social groups which have been effectively 
organized.” But is political action, how- 
ever nonpartisan, really a proper function 
for the nation’s teachers? Said Oakland's 
Rex Turner, chairman of the Legislative 
Commission that approved McGrath's 
scheme: “I’m not afraid of these terms. 
If we are ever to get better schools. we 
will have to meet the issue squarely on 
the political front.” 


Chief Bookmen 


What is a U.S. President apt to read 
in his leisure time? In a slim new volume 
called Three Presidents and Their Books 
(University of Illinois: $2.50), a histori- 
an, a librarian and an editor answer for a 
distinguished trio. 

Lifelong Sermon. Of the trio (Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln and Franklin Roosevelt). Jef- 
ferson was the only scholar. He built up 
three separate libraries for himself in his 
lifetime, and one of them (6,000 volumes ) 
became the nucleus of the Library of 
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“Stretch’— built into 


The four airplanes in this picture are 
all versions of the Boeing B-47 Strato- 
jet — current mainstay of the Strategic 
Air Command. While they look very 
much alike, there are major differences 
in the things they can do. 


Look first at the plane in the right 
foreground. It’s a B-47A, first pro- 
duction model of the speedy six-jet 
bomber, which flew in 1950. Its gross 
weight is 125,000 pounds, and its en- 
gines develop 5,000 pounds of thrust 
apiece. 

Just behind it is a B-47B. It has 
grown in power and performance and 


contains more equipment, bringing its 
weight up to 185,000 pounds. 


Boeing design 


The B-47E Stratojet bomber stands 
at the left rear of the group. Represent- 
ing still greater utility and perform- 
ance, it weighs more than 200,000 
pounds, and each of its jet engines is 
rated at more than 6,000 pounds of 
thrust. 


In the left foreground, you see the 
RB-47E photo-reconnaissance Strato- 
jet, equipped for night or day aerial 
photographic missions. 


How is it possible for an airplane to 
“grow” so much in weight while gain- 
ing in versatility? Boeing engineers 
had that goal in mind when they de- 
signed the B-47. 


This isn’t the first time that built-in 





“stretch” has proved an advantage to 
America. The Boeing C-97, which be- 
gan as a twin-deck military transport 
ten years ago, has grown in range and 
load capacity. Today it is the principal 
aerial refueling tanker of the Air Force, 
and a turbo-prop version—the YC-97J 
—is now being flight-tested. 


In the same way the giant eight-jet 
B-52, with a current gross weight of 
over 350,000 pounds, has ample poten- 
tial for future growth, 


Aircraft built by Boeing are de- 
signed for the future as well as for the 
present. That fact has saved many 
millions of dollars for the country’s 
taxpayers, 
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Build on a 
tight budget 
with no regrets 





Butler die-formed steel makes a tailored 
finish. Note neat eaves and roof ridge, 
mitered joints where walls meet roof. 





Choose BUTLER 


factory-finished 
steel buildings... 








You see more and more metal used on 
new business buildings nowadays. Cost 
explains part of it—better performance 
a good deal more. Butler adds an extra 
that makes metal buildings even more 
attractive price-wise—mass production. 
This gives you the benefit of a highly 
specialized engineering staff—plus pre- 
cision-formed members that assemble 
into a permanent, strong, weather-tight 
structure. Butler buildings are so eco- 
nomical that they are widely used for 
warehouses—yet so well made you'll 
find them used everywhere for factories, 
Offices, stores. Don’t sacrifice quality 
when building money is tight—use Butler 
steel buildings. Get all the facts... mail 
coupon today. 


as. 


Manufacturers of 
Oil Equipment Steel Buildings * Farm Equipment 
Ory Cleaners Equipment ® Special Products 


Factories at 
Kansas City, Mo. © Galesburg, Illl. © Minneapolis, Minn, 
Richmond, Calif. ® Birmingham, Ala, @ Houston, Texas 


For prompt reply address office nearest you: 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 


7490 E. 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. 

990 Sixth Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn, 
1010 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham, Ala. 
Dept. 90, Richmond, Colif. 


buildings, 


Name = 





Address__ = - 
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Congress. “He loved books.” says Profes- 

sor Arthur Bestor of the University of 
| Illinois. “He chose editions with discrimi- 
nation . . . he was careful of the physi- 
cal condition of his volumes. But his ulti- 
mate purpose was not to display his li- 
brary but to live with it and to make its 
volumes work for him and for others.” 

To make books work as they should, 
Jefferson preached a lifelong sermon 
against censorship. “Subject opinion to 
coercion,” he wrote, “[and] whom will 
you make your inquisitors? Fallible men: 
men governed by bad passions, by private 
as well as public reasons.” Once. he took 
up his pen in the ‘defense of a Philadelphia 
bookseller who was dragged into court for 
selling a scientific treatise deemed irreli- 
gious. “I am really mortified,” said Jeffer- 
son, “that in the United States of America 
- . . the sale of a book can be carried 
| before the civil magistrate.” The lesson 





New York Historical Soc 
Lincotn & Son Tap 
More thinking than reading. 


that Collector Jefferson handed down: 
“Error of opinion may be tolerated where 
reason is left free to combat it.” 
| _ Self-Made Man. Lincoln. says David 
C. Mearns of the Library of Congress, was 
another sort of reader. Since he had less 
than one year’s formal schooling, he 
learned on his own. Legend has it that he 
walked eight miles for a copy of Kirk- 
ham’s English Grammar. He supposedly 
taught himself arithmetic from books on 
surveying, law from Blackstone. “He read 
hard books,” wrote his first law partner, 
John T. Stuart. “Lincoln was a schollar 
[sic] from 1835—rather a hard student 
to 1845—he was an educated man in 1860 
—more than is generally known.” 
Oddly enough, he virtually had no li- 
brary of his own. He read Plato, Mill and 
Tom Paine, knew most of Burns by heart, 
and could quote extensively from Shake- 
speare and the Bible. Yet his gift editions 
of Gibbon and Channing showed no sign 
of ever having been opened, and he 





When something 
special happens 





Let them know 
by Long Distance 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


Newark, N. J., to Pittsburgh. . 75¢ 
Memphis to Indianapolis. . . 85¢ 
Baltimore to Cincinnati . . . 90¢ 
$1.10 
$1.50 


San Francisco to Phoenix 
Cleveland to Denver . 


These are the Station-to-Station rates 
for the first three minutes, after 6 o’clock 
every night and all day Sunday. They do | 
not include the 10% federal excise tax 











Chase & Sanborn Coffees 
ore served by more fine 


hotels and restaurants 
throughout America 
than any other brand, 
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OUT OF THE LABORATORY 





How to turn a volcano into a glacierina 
split second! One of the best ways to cool hot molecules is to put them to work 
and simmer down the heat energy. Pictured above is the 6 inch long moving 
element in a midget cooling turbine that makes heat work harder and 
faster than anything previously developed in aircraft air conditioning. 
It drops temperatures hundreds of degrees in a hundredth of a second... 
actually cools down the volcanic heat of jet engine bleed air 
to the point where it can be used for air conditioning the airplane’s cabin! 
It is another AiResearch contribution to industrial progress. 


* Outstanding opportunities for qualified engineers. 


THE CORPORATION 





AiResearch Manufacturing Divisions LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA . PHOENIX, ARIZONA - DESIGNERS AND 


MANUFACTURERS OF AIRCRAFT SYSTEMS, COMPONENTS AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
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Sensational angled 
turret accepts 

all lenses from 
extreme wide angle 
to 6X telephoto. 
Positive objective 
view-finders. 


With WOLLENSAK 1” 1/2.5 Normal 
Cine Raptar Wocoted Lens in 
Fixed Focus, tax included, $469 50 


See it today at your nearest Revere dealer. 
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"He's the one that doesn’t like 
Durkee’s Famous with his barbecue” 





Durkee's Famous Sauce makes so many 
foods taste better at the barbecue. 
You'll enjoy the unique, delicious 
flavor Durkee's Famous adds to meats, 
fish and poultry. It’s a per- 
fect ingredient for deviled 
€g8s, potaco and other 
blended salads. 


SPECIAL OFFER! For exciting 
recipe booklet of "Flavor 
Tips for the Barbecue” and 
attractive barbecue premi- 
um offers, send 10¢ in coin 
to Durkee Famous Foods, 
Department T, Box 6624, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. 





DURKEE’S FAMOUS 


SAUCE 
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executives choos: 
famous Essex House .. . 
overlooking Central Park 
and convenient to 
entertainment and business 
activity. All rooms with television, 
many are air-conditioned. 


Single from $ 10 * Double from $13 


Suites with complete Serving pantry from $20 


Chicago Office—Central 6-6846 
Teletype—N. Y. 1-3076 
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on-the-park 


Vimcent J. Coyle, Vice President & Managing Dir. 
160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK | 


, HLIOUSE 


| also 


undergraduate 
give Haverford some of the happiest years 
of its life. He raised faculty salaries, 


“commemorate a lie and cheat 







thought that most biographies merely 
posterity 





out of the truth.” The fact is, said his old 


law partner, William Herndon, “Mr 
coln read Jess and thought more tha 


. Lin- 


n any 


man in his sphere in America.” Even so. 


he became the greatest proof in h 
that America is, as he said. the 


istory 
land 


where “every man can make himself.” 


Old Role. According to North Ca 
Editor Jonathan Daniels, once his 
secretary, Franklin Roosevelt in his 
ing habits was a mixture of Jefferso 


rolina 
press 
read- 
n and 


Lincoln. He was a collector like Jefferson, 
but like Lincoln, he rarely bothered with 
anything that did not interest him. At 15, 
he could still not spell De Quincey. But 
at Harvard, he was librarian for both the 


Hasty Pudding and the Fly Club, w 


as al- 


ready picking up “a very nice old edition 


of Smollett” and “the best possible 


set of 


Morte d’Arthur.” As President, he liked to 
quote from Bryce, dredge up “a very nice 
thing” from Livy. But if he had delusions 
about his own literary grandeur, he never- 
theless played to the hilt one traditional, 
but little noted, role of the President. 


Says Daniels: “There is a feeling 
that somehow the President ought 
the leader and embodiment 


to be 
of a 


kind of national great-books program... 
The simple fact is that already by public 
demand the institution of the presidency 


includes its occupant’s function as 
bookman of the Republic.” 


First Love 
When the officials of Haverford C¢ 


chief 


llege, 


on Pennsylvania’s Main Line, tried to talk 


Geographer Gilbert Fowler 


White 


into 


taking over the presidency in 1946, he 
was about as reluctant as a candidate can 
be. At 34, he felt that he was much too 
young for the job; he was also much fas- 


cinated by geography, in which he 
his doctorate (1942) at the Univers 
Chicago. Nevertheless, White finall 
cepted—and proved to be as wrong 
himself as he had been reluctant. 


took 
ity of 
y ac- 


about 


A devout Quaker, he seemed just the 
man for the nation’s oldest Quaker col- 


lege. He knew all his 450 studen 


ts by 


name, and on Campus Day, when students 


White was out there hammering wit 


and facultymen don old clothes to work at 
some campus building project, President 


h the 


rest of them. Though he looked like an 


himself, he 


managed to 


| quadrupled scholarships, more than dou- 


About the only thing he did not 
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bled the endowment to $10 million. He 
served as vice chairman of the American 
Friends Service Committee. 
to such public groups as the Hoover Com- 
mission and UNESCO, 


was adviser 


have 


enough time for, in fact, was his old love, 
geography. Last week, convinced that “in 
a time when the pressure of world popu- 
lation upon natural resources is increasing 
and when the world’s regions are more 
closely linked to each other.” a geographer 
has a special role to play, Gilbert White 
decided to resign. His new post: professor 
of geography at the University of Chicago, 
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FIRST NAME IN ROOFING... ...- AND LAST WORD IN PLASTICS 











how are they AX = E -. “ 





It may seem a long jump from Specification® Roofing to moth balls to the new Plaskon Nylon molding resins. 
the great new polyester plastics for modern living—but ee ; ne er. ¥ : 

in their basie chemistry, they are allied. That’s true of This diversity within a division is typical of the Allied 
many apparently unrelated produets, Chemical family. Take the products put out by ail seven di- 


, isi P ‘ ‘ visions of Allied and you'll find there’s scarcely a home or 
Because of its key position in basic and intermediate family, farm or business that we cannot serve in some way. 
chemicals, Barrett Division’s products turn up in count- 


less and widely diversified end-uses—all the way from That list of products is still growing—and growing better. 


| 

| 

DIVISIONS PRODUCING | 

eve | “Chemicals Vital to American Progress” | 


More than 100 Allied Chemical 


plants, mines, quarries and 


Barrett General Chemical Nitrogen 


tuilisel | 


laboratories are strategically 





Mutual Chemical National Aniline 


located to serve the needs of 


virtually all the nation’s basic industries, 





BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Semet-Solvay Solvay Process 
a 
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When industry began using a-c electric motors built to a new de- 
sign, unexpected benefits resulted. A blower manufacturer cut 
shipping costs $1157, an oil well operator saved $26 on each motor 
he bought, a machine tool builder boosted his machine’s capacity 


50%. No wonder 80% of industry has already made . 


1 series by ARTHUR F. VINSON, V. P. 


Manufacturing, General Electric Co. 


“Far easier to install” say users everywhere, This 230-pound, 10-hp G-E motor is 39° 





Q—' all l to 30 horsepower electri 
FY motors sold by General Electric. 
today more than 80% are built to a 
radical new design introduced just 18 


months ago. Every day these “new 
standard” motors, called the Tri-Clad* 
‘55° by G.E., gain more and more 


converts as motor users discover the 


many advantages to them. 


Cuts Shipping Costs 


The new, lighter motors have made 
some eye-opening savings possible 
As a ult of changing over, sales 
manager E. W. Petersen of American 
Blower ( orp.. Detroit, Mich.., reports: 
“Saved us $1157 in the past 1] 





months in transportation costs alone 
(nd this doesn’t include savings made 
from routine shipments betweet 
American Blower plants.” 


© lighter than the one it replaces. 





Other savings cropped up. Ross 
McCollum, an oil operator in the 
Taft and Midway Fields of Kern 
County, California, discovered he 
could save $26 each on the 10 or 12 
electric motors he buys a_ year. 
Because new motors are more com- 
pletely protected, he now uses a stand- 
ard dripproof motor, instead of the 
more expensive splashproof design. 


50% More Power 

The smaller size of G.E.’s new 
Tri-Clad ‘55’ motor solved a difficult 
problem for Roger Pyne, engineering 
vice president of the Van Norman 
Company, Springfield, Mass. Space 
limitations on the company’s new 
centerless grinder permitted the use 
of only a 5-hp motor. “By switching 
to the new-stvle motor, we were able 
to go to a 7/%-hp unit,” reports Mr. 
Pyne. “This 50% increase in power 
boosted our machine's capacity.” 

Increased sales and customer satis- 
faction are noted by many inde- 
pendent motor distributors. M. G. 
Bickford, president of Tri-State Elec- 
tric Motors Inc., of Troy, N. :' Says, 
“Our customers like the modern 
appearance and ease of handling of 
the Tri-Clad ‘55’ motor. And frankly, 
I can’t remember when we've had a 
service complaint on the new design.” 


10 Years, No Greasing 

Many other time and money saving 
benefits turned up. G.E.’s Tri-Clad 
‘55’ motor, for example, has a new 
bearing system which uses a new 
synthesized grease. So efficient is this 
lubricating system that in normal 
service a 2-hp Tri-Clad ‘55’ motor 
will run up to 10 years without re- 
greasing. Even then, there is a pro- 
vision for re-greasing on the job. 

The feelings of the majority of 
motor buyers were summed up by 
J. S. Devokaitis, purchasing agent of 
The New Britain Machine .. New 
Britain, Conn., when he commented, 
“We took a good look at your new 
motor and right away we saw a lot of 











benefits. For one thing, we were 
interested in its better performance 
and higher full load speeds. We think 
it will cut down on maintenance 
needed. We like its modern appear- 
ance. Needless to say, we're offering 
the new design as fast as possible.” 

Not all companies, however, have 
taken advantage of the motor switch- 
over. Some are missing out on the 
many benefits available only with elec- 
tric motors built to the new standards. 

What is your company’s policy? 
Are you investing in progress or 
obsolescence? General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 648-29 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


*Reg. trode-mork of Generol Electric Co. 
TDu Pont trode-mork 


Light bulb demonstration illustrates how the wrap-around enclosure of the 
new G-E motor (left) gives far greater protection against water, dust and dirt, 


Mylart insulation (top) in the new ‘More compact motor” allows Van 
G-E motor withstands three times as Norman Co, to put a 7!4 instead of a 
much voltage as the old (bottom). 5-hp motor on their new grinder, 





Clean functional design of Tri-Clad ‘55’ motor complements modern appearance 
of The New Britain Machine Co.’s new double-end precision boring machine. 
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A PEEP into 
“Pappy's Basket” 


y 
J.P.Van Winkle 
President 
Stitzel-Weller 
(Old Fitzgerald) 
Distillery 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 





Apparently some of you are reading 
these little columns because I get 
a basket-full of mail following each 
publication. 

Not all the letters are com- 
plimentary! 


I quote from one which calls 
me to task for specializing in the 
production and perfection of one 
old-fashioned Kentucky Sour Mash 
Bourbon throughout my 61 active 
years. 

“A. specialist,” my correspond- 
ent twits me, “is a gentleman 
who knows very much about very 
little, and continues to learn more 
and more about less and less until 
eventually he knows practically 
eg fa about almost nothing 
at all!” 


In reply, I asked my friend to 
critically sample my specialty, and 
if he were a man who savored his 
bourbon in modest helpings, to tell 
me if he still held the same low 
regard for specialists of my ilk. 

“I accepted your challenge,” 
he now writes. 


“My first cold toddy, made with 
Ovp Firzcera.p, brought a quiz- 
zical lift to the eyebrow; the second 
a fleeting grin; a third, the beam- 
ing smile of a man convinced. 


“Half-way through my second 
purchase, I now request that you 
soak my original letter in your 
delectable speciality, and cremate 
it with fitting ceremony.” 

Granted, ours is a narrow field. 
We have purposely kept it so. We 
are satisfied to be, not a Jack of 
all grades, but a Master of One, 


As such, we find our OLp Fitz- 
GERALD steadily increasing in favor 
among a distinguished group of 
discriminating gentlemen who have 
made it the final choice of their 
mature tastes. 


With my letter-writing friend, 
we welcome you to this inner circle 
of business executives who have 
discovered for themselves the satis- 
fying character of OLD FitzGERALp, 
and find it good business to share, 
in moderation, with associates and 
friends. 


Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 
Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 





SCIENCE 
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Jet Silencer 

Airplane designers are confident that 
many jet airliners will be flying some day, 
but they dread the reception they will 
get from people living near airports. The 
noise of four or six big jet engines has to 
be heard to be believed. If not reduced in 
some way, the noise will drive strong men 
to desperation for miles around the run- 
ways. 

United Aircraft Corp., producer of the 
biggest, most powerful and presumably 
loudest jet engine, the Pratt & Whitney 
J-57, is working on ways to reduce its roar 
to a tolerable level. One method worked 
out by Engineers John M. Tyler and 
George B. Towle utilizes the fact that the 
frequency (pitch) of the noise generated 
by a stream of gas varies with the stream’s 
diameter. The big stream that shoots from 
the tailpipe of a jet engine stirs up a lot of 
low-frequency sound that carries for miles 
as a thunderous roar. Small gas streams, 
e.g., air escaping from a compressor hose, 
give high-frequency sound. Much of it is 
too high-pitched to be heard at all, and 
much of the rest is absorbed by the air 
before it has traveled far. 

Tyler and Towle first tried shooting 
the engine’s stream of hot gas through a 


| sheet-metal plate perforated with small 


holes close together. This did not work 


| very well. The wakes of the little jets of 


gas acted upon each other and caused 
violent turbulence that made too much 
noise of its own. Next they added to the 
tail pipe a metal cylinder with holes all 
around and closed at the rear end with 


| 4 metal cone. It worked well in reducing 


noise level, but since the gas jets pointed 
every which way, the engine lost nearly 
all of its thrust. 

Final trick was to stud the tail pipe 
cylinder with holes made in such a way 
that the gas streams escaping through 
them pointed almost directly backward. 
This device preserved most of the engine’s 


| thrust, and also eliminated nearly all of 





its low-frequency noise. 

Pratt & Whitney's silencer has not yet 
been tested in flight. For actual installa- 
tion in airliners, it will be made of several 
telescoping cylinders fitting around the 
tail pipe, and a segmented cone that can 
be closed or opened. When the airplane 
takes off within earshot of neighbors, the 
cylinders will be extended and the cone 
closed. The mighty stream of hot gases 
will be broken into small and compara- 
tively quiet jets. After the aircraft is high 
in the air, the cylinders will be drawn back 
into the engine’s nacelle and the cone will 
be opened. Then the engine will have full 
thrust for economical cruising, and its 
noise, muffled by distance and altitude, 
will not matter. 

Like other silencing devices, this one 
will cost a good deal in weight, complica- 
tion and loss of thrust on take-off. But the 
cost may be justified by necessity. The 
big jet airliners, unsilenced, will make too 
many enemies. 





Ear Speech 


Microphones for use in noisy places, e.g., 
military aircraft, have always been a head- 
ache for acoustic engineers. If placed close 
in front of the mouth, they pick up a 
great deal of “ambient” noise. as well as 
sounds that come from the wearer's 
breathing. Throat microphones are noisy, 
too, and not ideally intelligible. Both 
types can be a nuisance to the wearer 
and interfere with other equipment. 

At Ohio State University, Drs. Henry 
M. Moser, John J. Dreher and Herbert 
Oyer, backed hy the Air Force, are trying 
to develop a special ear microphone. They 
have found that when a speaker’s mouth 
is covered by a sound-absorbing bafile, his 
speech can be heard, weakly but distinctly, 


r 





AURAL MICROPHONE 
In one ear and out the other. 


through a stethoscope in one of his ears. 
Picked up with a microphone, ear speech 
can be amplified until it is as loud as 
desired. It has a rather “bright” sound, 
but is not very different from mouth 
speech, 

The beauty of the system is that an 
ear microphone does not get in the wear- 
er’s way and is easy to isolate from noise 
around it. The Ohio scientists tested the 
intelligibility of ear speech by giving six 
men the same test sentence to speak 
through both ears and mouth. When the 
outside noise level was low, both kinds of 
speech came over well, but as the noise 
was increased, ear speech forged ahead. 

In practice, an airplane pilot will 
probably listen through one ear and talk 
through the other. The whole apparatus 
will be tightly enclosed in his helmet. Out- 
side noise will have a hard time working 
its way into this communication system, 
which is almost as private as if it were 
entirely inside the wearer's head. 
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Just about everyone 
uses a product of 


Kimberly-Clark every day 


Take yourself, for example. Several of the letters 


in your morning mail were probably typed on 


Kimberly-Clark business papers. You may have 


Kimsul Insulation in your home —and 


chances are the padding in the doors of your car 


was made by Kimberly-Clark. 

Few other companies make as many things 
so many people use every day. Many new 
products, too, are now being developed in our 
Research and Development Laboratories. 
Perhaps something we make can help you. 
May we tell you about it some time? 


Kimberly Clark 
& 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin 


Magazine and Publication Papers + Kimsul Insulation 
Kleenex* tissues *« Kotex* sanitary napkins 

Delsey* toilet tissue * Commercial Printing Papers 
Padding and Wadding Materials « Writing Papers 
Wallpaper « Kimpak Interior Packaging 

Kimwipes Industrial Wipers « Sanek Beauty and 
Barber Products « Marvalon Shelf and Drawer Lining 
Papers for catalogues, business forms and labels; 

for converting, technical and specialty uses. 


*r we PAT. OFF, ICP. CO.. CHGO, 
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Le Corsuster’s Notre-Dame-pu-HauT 
Modern is as modern does. 


Chapel in Concrete 


At the end of World War IT, the vil- 
lagers of Ronchamp (pop. 1,900), in 
France's Vosges foothills, faced an old 
familiar problem: how to rebuild the 
chapel of Notre-Dame-du-Haut atop a 
nearby hill called Haut Lieu. Hallowed 
since pagan days. Haut Lieu lies near the 
invasion route through the Belfort Gap, 
and in war it makes a prime military 
observation post. Over the centuries the 
chapel has been repeatedly destroyed; 
each time it has been faithfully rebuilt 
by loyal parishioners. 

. After liberating French troops knocked 
out the church again in 1944, a local 
committee headed by a lawyer, a manu- 
facturer and the curé decided to save on 
building costs, construct the new church 
in reinforced concrete. Even in provincial 
Ronchamp, the name of the best archi- 





tect for the job was obvious: Swiss-born 
Charles Edouard Jeanneret. world famous 
under his professional name, Le Cor- 
busier,* as Europe's leading exponent of 
reinforced concrete. 

Shape & Sound. Hats in hand. a village 
delegation waited on Le Corbusier in 
Paris, got a brusque turndown from the 
master. But soon afterwards Le Cor- 
busier showed up in Ronchamp. climbed 
Haut Lieu, and after peering around the 
site. began making quick architectural 
notes. For Le Corbusier, who is currently 
building a new capital city at Chandigarh 
in India’s Punjab (Time, June 8 1953) 
and erecting a second edition of his much- 
discussed Marseille “radiant city” outside 
Nantes, the opportunity to build his first 


His mother's maiden name, which he first 
used in signing articles on architecture, later 
legally adopted. 


PICTURES FOR THE NATION 


ASHINGTON’S National Gallery, which will be 15 
years old next March, is already deep in plans for its 


church was irresistible. What particularly 
caught his interest was the problem of 
designing a building to accommodate a 
handful of worshipers on ordinary days 
but on occasion pilgrimages numbering 
as high as 15,000. 

Le Corbusier designed the exterior of 
the church to create what he called “an 
acoustic component in the domain of 
form.” Then he designed one outer wall 
of the church as an outdoor backdrop for 
large pilgrimage ceremonies. By using old 
brick left over from the previous church, 
plus concrete, Le Corbusier priced the 
new chapel at $171,000. 

"Ungodly & Ungainly." As Le Cor- 
busier’s chapel in rough concrete and white 
plaster began to take form atop Haut 
Lieu, Ronchamp villagers threw up their 
hands in horror. The walls, instead of 
rising straight upwards, sloped inward or 
outward like sets for a surrealist movie. 
The ceiling sagged like a tent ceiling. The 
main church tower, looking like an ocean 
liner’s funnel, and two lesser towers served 
only as light wells for chapels within. 

Piercing the hollow, curving south fa- 
cade were 27 deep-set, rectangular open- 
ings. decorated by stained glass designed 
by Le Corbusier. The broad church door 
also bore a symbolic painting by Le Cor- 
busier, done in enamel. Capping it all was 
a swelling, sausage-roll roof from which 
extends a mighty spout to carry rain water 
to a concrete tank. Said Abbé Besancon, 
one of Ronchamp’s priests: the church is 
“ungodly and ungainly.” 

Gypsy Blessing. But as dedication day 
approached, excitement steadily mounted 
in Ronchamp. A steady stream of famous 
visitors had replaced the villagers’ early 
doubts with growing pride. Said Domini- 
can Father Regamey, whose order spon- 
sored Matisse’s chapel at Vence: “Le Cor- 
busier’s modulated chapel in reinforced 
concrete is hard and soft at the same 
time, like the Gospels.” Swiss Architect 
Hermann Bauer praised it as “more like 
sculpture than a work of architecture.” 
A band of gypsies, adept at mind reading, 
decided they liked the new chapel “be- 





The National Gallery’s Italian Renaissance collection has 


68 


birthday celebration. Main item on the agenda: unveiling 
150 masterpieces from the Samuel H. Kress collection. As 
an indication of the superb quality of the new Kress dona- 
tions, the gallery this week made public the names of six 
(see color pages). Each was a masterpiece in the proper 
sense of the word: clear and present evidence of the artist’s 
genius crossed with the spirit of his age. 

Perhaps the most exciting of the lot was Griinewald’s 
Crucifixion, one of just 15 paintings by the German master 
that are known to exist. The torment of Griinewald’s art 
exerts a peculiar fascination for 20th century connois- 
seurs: more than 400 studies of him have been published 
since 1914. The National Gallery has always been weak 
in German art (as are most galleries west of the Rhine), 
but the Kress gifts will change all that. According to Guy 
Emerson, vice director of the Kress Foundation, Griine- 
wald’s Crucifixion will dominate “the finest room of German 
paintings outside of Germany.” 


always been topnotch, except for high-Renaissance (16th and 
17th century) art. The Kress gifts will correct that weakness 
as well, if only by the announced addition of three master- 
pieces, by Titian, Tintoretto and Veronese, from the golden 
age of Venice. Zurbarin’s big convent picture will give new 
weight to the Spanish section, and Watteau's charming Ceres 
will add a lift to the 18th century French collection. 

The Kress Foundation can and does move mountains of 
dimes to buy great pictures. It is the whale of the master- 
piece market. and despite restrictions on the international 
sales of masterpieces, it gets a whale-size share of the few 
that come on the market each year. With its help the 
National Gallery is amassing an art treasure beyond the 
dreams of kings. Smaller U.S. museums benefit as well. The 
Kress Foundation has made donations averaging 32 can- 
vases each to twelve regional museums (Time. April 27, 
1953), and will soon announce similar gifts to eight more. 
Of the more than 2,000 paintings and sculptures Kress has 
bought so far, only a fourth will remain in Washington. 
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THE CRUCIFIXION by Matthias Griinewald 


ewald’s awesome gonized art 
pted others. from Diirer 
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fk. 2h 
THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL by Tintoretto 


A contemporary description of Tinto- canvas; “Extravagant, capricious, swift 
retto fits this nearly eight-foot-wide and resolute, with terrific imagination.’ 


CERES by Watteau 


\ highly Frenchified harvest deity 
Watteau's “Ceres” looks more suited 
to the boudoir than the open fields. 


REBECCA 
AT THE WELL 
by Veronese 
Veronese treats the Bible as 


Venetian pageant, achieves 
a blend of grace and grandeur. 





DOGE ANDREA GRITTI by Titian 


The hard and solemn 1 of fasl *l) seems 
Venice’s Gritti Palace (now ¢ tor found judgmen 














SAINTS PAULA, EUSTOCHIUM AND JEROME by Zurbaran 


Zurbaran probably painted s cool by Jerome's conversational gest 


for the Hieronymite nuns of S¢ 





cause of its pure form and white color.” 
Even Abbé Besancon confessed a change 
of heart: “I take back everything I said 
against the chapel. I think it is beautiful 
and believe people can pray in it.” 

On hand for the dedication, Le Cor- 
busier proudly proclaimed: “The Christian 
drama has henceforth taken possession of 
this spot. I hand over to you this chapel 
made of loyal cement, molded with bold- 
ness, with courage . . .” Replied Besan- 
gon’s Archbishop Duchet: “I have the 
honor to bless the most modern chapel in 
the world.” 

But the archbishop, who feels that 
modern is as modern does, cautiously 
decided to let a year or two pass before 
final consecration. He wanted to see if 
the chapel in practice inspires the proper 
mood for prayer. As far as Le Corbusier 
and the proud village owners are con- 
cerned, Our Lady’s new concrete chapel 
has already proved that it will. 


Westerners Up 

Nothing riles a West Coast artist more 
than being told that he lives in an artistic 
bush league, that every artist worthy of 
his brush ought to take off for Manhattan 
and the majors. To prove that they can 
hold their own even in international com- 
petition, West Coast stay-at-homes this 
year decided on an all-out effort. Occa- 
sion; the third Sao Paulo Bienal, which 
Brazilian Millionaire Francisco Mataraz- 
zo Sobrinho has promoted to rank with 
Venice’s Biennale and the Carnegie Inter- 
national as a worldwide roundup of mod- 
ern art. 

“I'm Amazed." To field their best, 
West Coast museum directors from Seat- 
tle, Portland and Los Angeles, headed by 
San Francisco Museum Director Dr. 
Grace L. McCann Morley (Tre, Feb. 
28), selected the outstanding talents in 
their own areas, weeded down their en- 
tries to 98 works from 88 West Coast 
painters, printmakers and sculptors. 

No one expected the relatively un- 
known Americans to walk off with a ma- 
jor prize at Sao Paulo last week. Aiming 
at a broad regional showing, the U.S. pre- 
sented only one or two works by each 
artist, rather than the ten or more works 
which a jury expects to see before grant- 
ing top honors. Bent on “making up for 
the injustice at Venice” last year, the 
ten-man jury gave the $4,000 grand prize 
to France’s aging (74) modernist master, 
Fernand Léger (Time color page, June 22, 
1953—see cut), then bypassed 29 works 
by topflight British Paiuter Graham Suth- 
erland to hand the next prize of $1,300 to 
Italian Abstractionist Alberto Magnelli. 
Top sculpture award went to another 
Italian, 45-year-old Sculptor Mirko, for 
his bronze, stone and copper figures. Not 
until the jury got to the 18 lesser awards 
did a West Coast artist finally score: a 
purchase award to Kentucky-born San 
Franciscan Ralph du Casse, 39, for his 
strong linear abstraction entitled The Vi- 
king. The news, when it reached Califor- 
nia, all but floored Prizewinner du Casse. 
Said he: “I’m amazed. I don’t paint to 
sell. That’s too much to hope for.” 
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Robert Lackenbach 
PAINTER DU CASSE 
Making out in San Francisco. 


Hash Slingers & Barkeeps. The plight 
of Painter du Casse is typical of most 
Western artists. After getting an M.A. in 
art at the University of California on the 
G.I. bill, Du Casse took a year in Paris, 
polished off at Hans Hofmann’s strong- 
hold of abstract art in New York. But 
back in San Francisco with a wife and 
two children to support, Du Casse had to 
take a job as a furniture salesman, now 
paints only on his days off. 

Other artists teach, full or part time. 
Those who cannot find teaching jobs un- 
load fish, run elevators, keep bar, build 
boats. In Sausalito, Calif., for instance, 
the Glad Hand restaurant alone boasts 
two painters as cooks. 

Despite the tough economic cross-rip, 





Lécer’s “THe BuILpers” 
Making up for Venice. 





West Coast artists have strong reasons 
for hanging on. The West Coast scenery 
is an obvious inspiration for any artist. 
And most feel deeply rooted in their 
communities. Says Portland’s Carl Mor- 
ris: “There’s a determination here to find 
your own way, to be an individual and 
not get lost in a ‘school.’ ” Besides, artists 
find that economics works both ways 
Says the wife of a leading San Francisco 
abstract artist, Walter Kuhlman: “If you 
have to live in a cold-water flat. you'll be 
a lot more comfortable here than in New 
York.” 

Top of the League. Only a handful of 
resident West Coast artists have earned 
international, or even nationwide. reputa- 
tions. Among those who have: Seattle’s 
Mark Tobey, 64, with his shimmering, 
Orient-influenced “white writing,” and 
Morris Graves, 45, whose paintings have 
the touch of Chinese brushwork: Los An- 
geles’ Rico Lebrun, 55, founder of the 
West Coast’s school of symbolic realism. 

But the tie that binds most West Coast 
artists together is, by and large, a head- 
long devotion to abstract art. Under the 
tutelage of Abstract Expressionists Clyf- 
ford Still and Mark Rothko (now de- 
camped for the East), the techniques 
of drip and scrawl took hold like an 
epidemic of rabies. Currently, West Coast 
abstract painting tends to be more free 
and open, reflecting the mood and ter- 
rain of the West. But still, as one San 
Francisco painter points out: “About the 
only way you can be radical around here 
is to paint flowers.” 

In the hands of talented youngsters 
and oldtimers alike, the West has pro- 
duced some handsome results, as the cur- 
rent Sao Paulo Bienal shows. Among the 
works from the top of the West Coast 
league: form Los Angeles, the hard-punch- 
ing abstractions of Hans Burkhardt, the 
luminescent abstractionism of S. Mac- 
donald-Wright, the liquid impressionism 
of Sueo Serisawa, and the violent bird- 
fighting picture of Jack Zajac, 25, cur- 
rently a top student at Rome’s American 
Academy; from San Francisco, strong ab- 
stract canvases by David Park and Rob- 
ert McChesney, and the powerful, six-foot 
abstractions of Richard Diebenkorn. 33; 
from Portland, the expressive sea forms 
of Charles Heaney and the smoky, com- 
plex abstraction of Louis Bunce: from 
Seattle, the meticulous work of Tobey 
and Graves. 

A Look West. In sculpture, the best 
U.S. works looked fresh from the machine 
shop: from Portland's Tom Hardy, 33, a 
welded-steel zebu; from Los Angeles’ pep- 
pery Bernard Rosenthal, a hammered 
bronze “Crab’s Nest”; from San Francis- 
co’s Keith Monroe, a Giacometti-like 
grouping of steel figurines. Only notable 
absentee artists were two ex-San Francis- 
cans, John Hultberg, 33 (Time, May 2), 
winner of this year’s Corcoran Biennial, 
and Sam Francis, 32. currently the lead- 
ing young American painter in Paris. 

But even without them, the West 
Coast’s Sao Paulo showing convincingly 
proved that American art is as broad as 
the U.S. itself. 
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TORTOISE 


Bang! And the hare was off 
like a shot, the race half won. 
Then he stopped for a rest 
— but the tortoise didn’t. He 
just kept plodding along, fi- 
nally caught the hare napping 
—and, as everybody knows, 
went on to win in a walk. 





That’s the way it is in the stock 
market, too. 

Day after day you hear stories about 
spectacular profits being made in the 
market . . . about big speculators who 
made fortunes overnight. 


But year in and year out, the man 
who does best is apt to be the one 
who invests for the long 

pull, who adds a little 
to his portfolio now, | 
a little then, 

Nothing flashy 

about it, but 
if that’s the kind 
of an investment 

program that appeals to 
you, we'll be glad to help. 







Just write us a letter about your 
situation, and we'll tell you what kind 
of investments seem most suitable for 
you. There’s no charge, of course, you 
simply address— 

Watter A. ScHoLL 
Department $-33 


MERRILL Lyncu, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


| promised more than 75 
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RADIO & TELEVISION 


Top Ten 


The ten most popular TV shows, ac- 
cording to the latest Nielsen ratings: 

1) George Gobel Show 

2) I Love Lucy 

3) Jackie Gleason Show 

4) Disneyland 

5) Ford Theater 

6) Dragnet 

7) Toast of the Town 

8) Producers’ Showcasé 

9) Lux Theater 

10) Your Hit Parade 


The Week in Review 


For TV, summer is a time of hard- 
boiled stocktaking, half-baked promises 
and raw replacements. Last week there 
were fewer replacements, grander promises 
—and an unexpected twist to the season's 
stocktaking, 

Boom in the West. Hollywood, the 
“enemy” movie capital, was having a TV 
boom, and New York, TV capital of the 
U.S., was worried. Hollywood actors 
alone have upped their collective annual 
income by more than a third, from $29 to 
$39 million, according to the New York 
Times’s Jack Gould. Jumping from a one- 
to a two-industry city, Hollywood is now 
home territory to about 2<0 companies 
which are in the $100-million-a-year busi- 
ness of producing TV films. In 1056, 
Hollywood will produce more than 3,000 
hours of TV entertainment, both live and 
on film. What this means is clear from a 
comparison with the motion picture com- 
panies’ expected production for the na- 


| tion’s movie screens: at most 300 hours of 


entertainment. 
Eight of the nine major movie studios 
have decided to go into TV in one way or 


| another. The three major TV networks 


(NBC, CBS, ABC) have established—or 
have plans for—large plants and are de- 
veloping increasing facilities for live and 
TV film production in Hollywood. Con- 
cerned over the trend away from New 
York toward the coast, New York’s Gov- 
ernor Averell Harriman, backed by New 
York City’s Mayor Robert Wagner, met 
with TV network officials to persuade 
them to build the same kind of large, 
permanent studios in New York that they 
are building in Hollywood. 

The loudest promises of TV wonders to 
come were heard from NBC. The network 
Spectacular-sized 
shows, almost twice the number of Spec- 
taculars (39) that it produced during the 
past season. Among the wonders: a repeat 
of last season’s successful Peter Pan; a 
two-hour telecast of Thornton Wilder's 
The Skin of Our Teeth, Starring Mary 
Martin and Helen Hayes: a musical ver- 
sion of the Pulitzer Prize play Our Town, 
starring Frank Sinatra; a series of one- 
and-a-half-hour Sunday afternoon pro- 
ductions of Shakespeare's plays, starring 
Maurice Evans; a series of go-minute 
original TV plays by the best TV play- 
wrights NBC can lay hands on. 


Slump in the Summer. Meanwhile, 
summer replacement shows were working 
on the theory that entertainment should 
be as much fun in hot weather as in cold 
(Time, June 27). Unhappily, not a single 
summer show, including two NBC one- 
shot Spectaculars (Remember—1938 and 
Allen in Movieland), has yet risen above 
a depressingly low level of mediocrity. 

The most promising and engaging per- 
sonality on the summer replacement cir- 
cuit is Johnny Carson, 29-year-old comic 
of CBS’s The Johnny Carson Show 





JOHNNY Carson 
With lowered voice, a raised eyebrow. 


(Thurs. ro p.m., E.D.T.). With a droll 
sense of humor, Carson never raises his 
voice, but has an effective way of raising 
an eyebrow, and he combines a slow 
double-take with a quick smile. Given 
good material, he could be irresistibly 
funny. 

Apart from Carson, comics were not 
doing so well, except perhaps financially, 
Three of them, Jackie Gleason, Sid Caesar 
and George Gobel, were keeping their 
names on TV all summer by producing 
the replacements for their own comedy 
hours. In the Gleason spot was CBS's 
America’s Greatest Bands (Sat. 8 p.m., 
E.D.T.), which presents four different 
jazz bands each week and thus far has 
seemed intent on proving how unimag- 
inatively popular music can be presented 
in a visual medium. In Sid Caesar’s NBC 
spot was Caesar Presents (Mon. 8 p.m., 
E.D.T.), a catastrophically unfunny com- 
edy show. Said the trade sheet Variety: 
“Originally, it was Caesar’s intent to base 
the summer series on the misadventures 
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Industrial diamonds are long in life, cost less than you think. 


Are your engineers using them to their full cost-cutting potential? 
Your local diamond wheel and too! manufacturers are ready to heip them. 


Industrial Distributors (Sales), Ltd. Johannesburg and London 
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FOR MORE WASHING FACILITIES 
IN LESS SPACE 


@ Up to 10 wash simultane- 
ously—save 25% in space, 


* Only one set of piping 
connections required— 
80% fewer connections. 





*® Extreme Sanitation— 
hands touch nothing but 
clean spray of water. 







\ + 
V 


® Foot-contro! eliminates 
contagious faucet contacts 
—prevents water waste. 


BRADLEY SANITARY 
WASHFOUNTAINS 


Wherever there are many hands to wash—in 
factory, school, or public building—modern wash 
fixtures—Bradleys—save space, reduce water con- 
sumption, prevent spread of contagious diseases. 
One 54-in. Washfountain replaces up to 10 con- 
ventional wash basins, reducing space required by 
25 per cent. There are 80 per cent fewer piping 
connections and water waste is eliminated because 
with foot-control the water supply is cut immedi- 
ately washers leave. And the self-flushing bowls 
prevent collection of contaminating water. 
Bradleys are made in various models and ma- 
terials suitable for large or small, new or remodeled 
washrooms. Write for complete specifications. 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN Co. 
2327 W. Michigan Street 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





Additional Information 
mailed promptly on request. 


BRADLEV. 
wah fount 


Distributed Through 
Plumbing Wholesalers 














of a traveling band . . . but somewhere 
along the line, the whole idea misfired and 
they settled for a revue format. On the 
basis of Monday's [program], this show 
should have got lost too.” 

The most disappointing of the new sum- 
mer shows was last week’s U.S. Steel Hour 
(Wed. to p.m., E.D.T.), which switched 
from ABC to CBS and began a new dra- 
matic series with The Meanest Man in 
the World. It was a farce about a kind 
young man with a mean old father who 
demanded that the mortgage be foreclosed 
on a defenseless old widow and a deserted 
orphan on Christmas Eve. Much of the 
writing was pretty good, particularly when 
the father was teaching his son the first 
principles of meanness: “Nice guys don’t 
win ball games . . . The road to failure is 
paved with kind hearts . . . The good die 
young .. . You've got to be mean. merci- 
less and mercenary to get ahead in the 
world.” Unfortunately. the director and 
the actors botched the farce by trying to 
play it realistically. 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Wednesday, 
July 13. Times are E.D.T., subject to 
change. 


TELEVISION 


Kraft Television Theater (Wed. 9 p.m., 
NBC). The Straw by Eugene O'Neill. 

Front Row Center (Wed. 10 p.m., 
CBS). Kitty Foyle, starring Janet Blair. 

Climax (Thurs. 8:30 p.m., CBS). The 
Escape of Mendés-France, a dramatiza- 
tion of true-life adventure of the former 
French Premier, starring Louis Jourdan. 

President Eisenhower (Fri. 8:15 p.m., 
all radio and TV networks ). Before flying 
to Geneva for the Four-Power Conference, 
the President talks to the nation about 
world problems. 

Dateline Disneyland (Sun. 7:30 p.m., 
ABC). A live, 90-minute preview of Walt 
Disney’s new entertainment park at Ana- 
heim, Calif. 

The Meeting at the Summit (Sun. 
8 p.m., NBC). World leaders and corres- 
pondents dramatizing the significance of 
the Four Power conference in Geneva. 

Music '55 (Tues. 8:30 p.m., CBS). 
Stan Kenton and orchestra, abetted by 
Gloria De Haven, the Four Freshmen, 
Sister Rosetta Tharpe, Marie Knight. 


Radio 


Monitor (Sat. 8 a.m. to Sun. midnight, 
NBC). A marathon, catchall weekend 
show of music, drama, comedy, etc., etc. 

Invitation to Learning (Sun. 11:30 
a.m., CBS). Dr. Lyman Bryson conduct- 
ing a discussion of Percy Bysshe Shelley's 
nature lyrics. 

World Music Festivals (Sun. 2:30p.m., 
CBS). Sixten Ehrling conducting the 
Stockholm Royal Opera Orchestra in the 
third act of Wagner's Die Walkiire. 

Berkshire Festival (Mon. 8:15 p.m., 
NBC). The Boston Symphony at Tangle- 
wood, Mass. 

The Telephone Hour (Mon. 9 p.m., 
NBC). Guest: Violinist Isaac Stern. 
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You can solve so many 


problems with 


Bemis Products 


In many industries Bemis Bags and other Bemis prod- 
ucts meet an astonishing number of requirements... 
and new uses are continually coming to light. There 
probably is already a Bemis product suitable for your 
needs. Or you may want Bemis specialists to create a 
new display or shipping package, or to advise you on 
packaging methods. Write us. Offices in principal cities. 


2 -Person, 4-Minute Tent— Be ‘mis has another revolu 
tionary te nt. the DRAW-TITE.* [t's suspended from a jointed 
aluminum tubing frame, with no poles, stakes or guy ropes. 
You can pitch it in 4 minutes on any footing and can move it 
completely assembled. Offered in three models. Weights 11 to 
17 pounds, including carrying bag. It’s the cz amper’s dream 
Sold through department and sporting goods stores. Special 
models for marine and automotive trades. 


TWAOE-MARK 





Sliced, Fresh Apples— Sliced 
apples in paper bags? Sure. Food 
processors who sell pee ced ap- 
ples to the bakery trade are using a 
special multiwall paper bag, designed 
by Bemis, with an inner ply of waxed 
paper. These bags are more econom- 
ical, in several ways, than the previ- 
ously used containers. This is another 
illustration of the unusual packaging 
developments by Bemis engineers 


Bemis 


SLICED 
APPLES 
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GETTER SCHOOLS BUD 
A STRONGER AMERICA 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
125-K N. 4th Street, St. Louis 2, Missouri 


I am interested in packaging 
Please send information to: 


Name 
Firm 
Address 


City & State 
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smooth as a trout 


heading for home! 





“-W Automatic Transmissions 


CesiGneBeo 


( So quiet you can hardly tell when they shift! ) 


Here engineers’ dreams come true! B-W 
Automatic Transmissions permitengine 
power to be shifted to the wheels in a 
continuous flow. Pickup is faster, cruis- 
ing smoother. Yet 15% fewer engine 
revolutions are needed—a vital economy 
factor. Also made for light trucks 





Maybe you think we're exaggerating 
—but just try a B-W Automatic Trans- 
mission ride! You'll be thrilled right 
down to your toes on the accelerator. 
You'll hear the wind’s rush, the purr 
of the engine—but no shift noise, no 
clicks or commotion. 

Response is instant. You sweep for- 
ward ona single stream of power. In 
effect, a B-W automatic is two trans- 
missions in one. It gives you the 
smoothness of a torque converter, plus 
the “go” of gears. 

Driving becomes pure pleasure! 
There's new confidence as you feel the 
sure way these drives control descent 


on hills... or serve up a super power 


range for safe, fast passes. Coping 
with mud or snow has never been 
easier. There's no excessive heating. 
And 13 driving motions are done 
away with completely. 

Everything about B-W Automatic 
Transmissions is pleasing—even the 
gas mileage. Behind their superb, 


dependable performance are 2 


2 years 
of research—and Borg-Warner's 
watchword of excellence: “design it 
better—make it better.” 

B-W Automatic Transmissions to- 
day are America’s fastest growing 
motorcar drives ... the special joy of 
two million car owners. Make sure 


your next car has one! 


Borg-Warner 


AMERICA'S FOREMOST MAKER OF TRANSMISSIONS 


Almost every American benefits every day 


from the 185 products made by 
STANDARD, OVERDRIVE, AND AUTOMATIC 


PROOUCTION 





MILESTONES| 


Born. To Patrice Munsel, 30, Metro- 
politan Opera coloratura, and Robert 
Schuler, 34, TV producer and director: 
their second child, first son. Name: Rhett | 
Carroll. Weight: 6 Ibs. 15 oz. | 





Married. Cecilia DeMille Calvin, 19, | 
granddaughter of Cinemogul Cecil B. De- 
Mille; and Major Abbas El Boughdadly, 
33, Egyptian cavalry officer; in twin 
(Moslem and civil) ceremonies; in San 
Francisco. 


Died. Brigadier General Clinton Der- 
mott (“Casey”) Vincent, 40, operations 
officer of the Continental Air Defense 
Command, World War II ace (16 Jap 
planes), and winner of the Silver Star 
and D.F.C. for his exploits as General 
Claire Chennault’s operations officer and 
deputy chief of staff in the China-Burma- | 
India theater; in Colorado Springs. West 
Pointer Vincent was the prototype of 
“Vince Casey” in Milton Caniff’s comic 
strip Terry and the Pirates, became (at 
29) one of the youngest general officers in 
Army history. 


Died. Paul W. White, 53. veteran ra- 
dio newsman, organizer and longtime 
(1934-46) director of news broadcasts 
for the Columbia Broadcasting System; 
after long illness; in San Diego. 





Died. Arch Ward, 58, sports editor of 
the Chicago Tribune, famed for his catch- 
all column “Wake of the News,” personal 
promoter of the Golden Gloves Boxing 
Tournament and originator of the annual 
All-Star Baseball Game (in 1933) and 
Football Game (in 1934); of coronary 
thrombosis; in Chicago. 


Died. Dr. Wendell M. Latimer, 62, 
professor of chemistry at the University 
of California, onetime (1943-47) director 
of the Manhattan Project, winner (in 
1948) of a Presidential Certificate of 
Merit for his wartime contribution to the 
development of the atomic bomb; of a 
heart attack; in Oakland, Calif. 


Died. Adolfo de la Huerta, 74, onetime 
revolutionary Mexican political leader, 
Provisional President of Mexico for seven 
months in 1920, between the assassina- 
tion of President Venustiano Carranza | 
and the election of General Alvaro Obre- | 
gon; of a heart ailment; in Mexico City. 
An original member of the revolutionary 
movement which overthrew General Por- 
firio Diaz in 1911, Huerta at first sup- 
ported Carranza as leader of the revolu- 
tion, later shifted his support to Obregén, 
but broke with him when both became 
presidential candidates in 1923. After an 
attempted revolt by his followers was 
blocked by U.S. intervention in 1924, 
Huerta fled the country, spent the next 
decade as a voice teacher in Califor- 
nia, was pardoned and returned to Mex- 
ico in 1935 but never regained political 
prominence. 
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There's no interruption of office routine when installing Weldwood Movable Partitions. Workman in- 
stalls partitions in offices of General Dynamics Corporation, New York City, during regular business hours. 


Beautiful wood paneled offices 
yet you can change them overnight! 


Now with Weldwood Movable Partitions you 
can have all the beauty of real wood paneling 
plus quick-change flexibility. 

Exclusive Weldwood metal key construction 
locks panels together quickly and rigidly yet 
allows rearrangement in a few hours. 

You save up to 50% in installation costs 
because Weldwood Partitions are extremely 
simple and have few parts; they can even be 
installed by your own maintenance crew or 
complete installation service can be provided. 


Superbly grained walnut, natural birch and 
blond Korina® Partitions are regular stock 
items; mahogany, elm, maple, oak and other 
woods are available on order. The distinctive 
beauty of real wood paneling complements 
any decorating scheme, is an important factor 
in employee morale. 


No painting— no redecorating. Occasional 
waxing is the only maintenance needed! 
Fire-resistant Weldrok® panel core is an 
effective sound barrier—it’s twice as efficient 
in absorbing office noises as a 2x4 stud parti- 
tion with metal lath and plaster on both sides! 
Like to know more? Ask your architect (he'll 
find all specifications in Sweet's Files) or 
write for descriptive brochure and name of 
nearest distributor to United States Plywood 
Corporation, Dept. T-7-18-5, 55 West 44th 
Street, New York 36, New York. 


Weldwood —% 


MOVABLE PARTITIONS 


A product of 
UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


World's Lergest Plywood Organization 





Beautiful walnut Weldwood Movable Partitions and Weldwood Mineral Core Doors are used throughout 
executive offices of General Dynamics Corp. Distributor: Nuroco Woodwork, Inc. 
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MORE MILEAGE, “Our records show nylon cord tires give over 
200,000 miles of service, rolling 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, 
under loads averaging 24,000 lbs.,” reports Mr. Aikins, 


Prominent midwest trucker finds: 











i FEWER ROAD DELAYS. “Since switching to nylon cord tires, we 
haven’t had one single road delay caused by tire trouble,” 
reports Mr, Aikins. “That's an important advantage in Speeding 

up service and maintaining our schedules,” 

















MORE RECAPS, “We've already gotten 2 recaps from our nylon 
cords and expect more,” continues Mr, Aikins. ‘At 30,000 
miles per recap that goes a long way in cutting costs per mile.” 


NYLON CORD TRUCK TIRES GIVE 
46/0 LOWER COST PER MILE 


In today’s highly competitive trucking industry, tire 
performance can often mean the difference between 
profit and loss. Now, truckers’ actual experience proves 
that nylon cords give more mileage . . . lowest cost per 
mile. From all over the country come reports that nylon 
gives the best protection yet against tire failure . . . 
guards against expensive road delays that throw deliy- 
eries off schedule . . . makes possible tires that give 
more recaps. 

Here’s why nylon gives the best performance. Nylon 
cords are so tough they practically end cord ruptures 
when tires hit holes and bumps. Nylon cords are re- 
silient—do not break under the twisting and flexing 
that take place every time a tire turns. Nylon not only 
takes the hottest temperatures a tire will ever encounter 
in normal highway operations, but actually runs 10° to 
15° cooler. And damp rot of cord, which was once a 
major threat to tire life, is a thing of the past with 
nylon. Even if moisture seeps in through cuts to reach 
the cords, it doesn’t damage nylon, 

Ask your dealer about nylon cord tires today. Du Pont 
makes the tough, long-lasting nylon yarns which are 
used by rubber companies to make the tires that give 
the best protection against tire failure. Du Pont does 
not make tires. 


DU PONT NYLON for TIRE CORD 


REG. U. s. pat. OFF. 
BETTER THINGS For BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


NOW...IN PASSENGER-CAR 
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Developed to stand up to the high-speed 
landings of heavy bombers 


Proved in billions of miles 
of truck-tire use... 


“205,000 MILES OF SERVICE—145,000 miles on original tread, plus 2 


recaps averaging 30,000 miles each—that’s what y xpect from our 
nylon cord tires. Nylon cords give twice the mile we got from ordi- 
nary tires, cut our costs per mile 46%,” reports Delbert Aikins (right), 
owner of Aikins Motor Express, Osgood, Indiana. 

“We started using nylon cord tires in 1953, hauling milk, food and 
mail throughout the East and Midwest. Since then, our records prove 
that nylon cord tires give us more original miles, more recaps—cut 


our costs per mile and reduce time-consuming road delays. 


Now available in leading 
passenger-car tires! 
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First Across 


Juan de Fuca Strait, a frigid, 18-mile 
channel that separates Vancouver Island 
from the state of Washington, challenges 
distance swimmers with the same fierce 
fascination that Mount Everest arouses 
in mountaineers. Since last April, when 
the Victoria Times offered $1,000 to the 
first swimmer to cross the strait, four 
men and three women have tried for the 
prize, have been defeated by the channel's 
fierce tides and unrelenting chop. Last 
week a barrel-shaped Tacoma logger 
named Bert Thomas, 29, slipped into the 
water at Port Angeles, Wash., swam 
through the night, and eleven hours, 17 
minutes and 30 seconds later emerged cold 
and grinning on the Canadian shore. 

Thomas, ex-U.S. Marine and onetime 
frogman, trained last winter by swimming 
in Puget Sound, downed gallons of milk 
and devoured pounds of steak and pota- 
toes to build up his weight to a fat-padded 
270 lbs. Four times—like all of his fellow 
challengers—he tried the straits by swim- 
ming from Canada to the U.S., and gave 
up miles from shore. 

Last week Thomas changed his strategy, 
decided to try the crossing the other way. 
He timed his 6:50 p.m. take-off from 
Port Angeles with a gentle evening ebb 
tide, put nearly four miles of water be- 
hind him in two hours. For once, the 
wind lay still and a gentle swell replaced 
the usual nasty chop. The water tempera- 
ture was 48°. While a schooner scouted a 
mile ahead for friendly currents, the cruis- 
er King Bacardi stayed with him. Once 
each hour, as Thomas rested, his handlers 
fed him orange juice through a plastic 
tube, gave him cigarettes to puff. 

As the flotilla crossed the midstream 
boundary line into Canada, Victoria house- 
holders turned on their porch lights as 
beacons. By 11 o'clock Thomas was safely 
past’ Race Rocks, usually a tidal trap but 
now beneficently calm. At 1 o'clock he 
shouted: “It sure is cold.” A few minutes 
later: ““How’m I doin’? I want the truth 
now.” Replied a voice from the King 
Bacardi; “You've caught 14 miles in the 


START PE Me BOR 
bes N ROCKS 


Conodian Press 
SWIMMER THOMAS 


Fat, smart and happy. 


last 20 minutes.” A little later Thomas 
called out: “You fellas got nothing to 
worry about. Sit back and relax.” 

As dawn broke, Thomas could see 
crowds gathering along the Victoria shore- 
line. With an exuberant sprint, he closed 
the last 25 yards, staggered up the beach 
into the arms of his wife. Then, after a 
cup of coffee, he was whisked off to Vic- 
toria for a municipal welcome. Later, with 
nearly $3,000 in prize money and bonuses 
in his pocket, he expanded on his plans: 
“I'd like to try the Golden Gate swim 
and after that the Gibraltar strait. If I 
don’t get too old, I'd like to break every 
swimming record there is.” 


As Predicted 


Uniform of the day was the blue, brass- 
buttoned blazer and snappy nautical cap 
of the well-heeled yachtsman; the easy 
banter was the well-oiled chatter of pleas- 
ure-boat skippers out for a good time. But 
back of the byplay, the briefing session 
in the Travers Island boathouse of the 
New York Athletic Club one evening last 
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week was as studied and serious as a pre- 
mission meeting of wartime PT-boat 
skippers. 

Close Calculation. Each of the 25 
skippers in the 42nd annual predicted-log 
powerboat race up the length of Long 
Island Sound (see chart) had spent long 
hours computing his course; he had 
counted down to the last second just how 
long it would take him to pass each con- 
trol point along the way. He had, if his 
calculations were correct, accounted for 
the effect of wind and tide; he had gone 
over his figures for the umpteenth time. 
Then he had filed his predictions with the 
race authorities. 

This was a sport for navigator types— 
more akin to chess than racing—and in 
the next day’s race, speed alone would 
count for nothing. Only the official ob- 
server on each boat would carry a watch; 
only he would be able to record just how 
close his skipper was keeping to his esti- 
mates. If all went well, if navigational 
skill was equal to predicted-log equations, 
every boat would churn past the finish 
line at Block Island at exactly 7 p.m. The 
time-measured margin of error (including 
the error at each control point) would 
determine the winner. 

Telltale Ripples. In all the fleet that 
edged past Execution Rocks Light and set 
out for Block Island, no skipper had 
lavished more care on his predicted log 
than two-time Race Winner Dr. Allen B. 
Du Mont, 54, in his 54-ft. Trumpy-built 
cruiser Hurricane 111. An engineer by pro- 
fession (and president of the $63 million 
Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., 
which manufactures television sets and a 
variety of other electronic instruments), 
he had figured his time with professional 
precision. A seasoned sailor, he had laid 
out his course with professional skill. 

Porpoises played off the port beam of 
Hurricane 111 on the first leg. Under the 
muggy mist there was no breeze, and be- 
yond Execution Rocks the boat passed no 
buoys where Skipper Du Mont could 
check for the telltale ripples that would 
help him estimate the tide. Still, he had a 
feeling he was moving too fast; he re- 
duced engine speed as he pulled up to the 
first marker. Then the breeze freshened. 
Sailboats drifted through an almost wind- 
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Montauk Point 


° 5 10 20 mi. 
Total Course 104 naut. miles 
Predicted Time Qhrs.54m. 6sec. 
Actual Time ohirs som 3460 
Predicted average speed 10.5 knots 
Actual average speed» «5...,>5 
TIME Map by RM Chapin Ur 
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Four miles wide and a mile deep... and it belongs to you! 


For sheer impact, the Grand Canyon of the Colorado River 
is a spectacle unmatched in all the world — a titanic gash 
in the earth’s surface four to eighteen miles wide and a 
mile deep, in which the Empire State Building would be 
reduced to insignificance. It’s a strange land of violent color, 
where spring flowers bloom down in the canyon while 
February snows cover the rim. As a national park it 
belongs to you. 

Carved by the waters of the Colorado, the Canyon pre- 
sents in its rock strata the world’s finest record of geologic 
time. In its task, the mighty, muddy river carries half a 





Sinclair Salutes the American Planning and Civic Association 


Sinclair salutes the American Planning and Civic Association, 
one of the nation’s oldest conservation organizations, for its help 
in establishing the National Park Service and its constant 

efforts to stimulate interest in the Parks. 


million tons of silt a day past any given point — enough 
material to fill 10,000 freight cars. Small wonder that its 
waters have been described as “too thick to drink and 
too thin to plow.” 

The size, the color, the silence of tthe Canyon produce 
a wide range of reactions. Some viewers are exalted... 
some, humbled... some, mystified . . . some, frightened. 
But the Colorado just keeps on with the job. Typically 
American in spirit, it may get boisterous and rambune- 
tious at times... but its handiwork is the wonder of 


the world. 
Free TOUR INFORMATION 


Ask for our United States Map featuring 
the National Parks and Monuments. 

If you would like to drive to any of the 
National Parks, let us help you plan your trip. 
Write: Tour Bureau, Sinclair Oil Corporation, 
600 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 


Founded in 1904 under the leadership of Dr, J. Horace McFarland, 


the Association today has a nation-wide membership with 
headquarters at 901 Union Trust Building, Washington, D.C. 
One of its principal purposes is to develop, in all Americans, 


SINCLAIR 
A Great Name in Oil 


a better understanding and appreciation of the National Parks 


as part of our priceless national heritage. 
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Why swelter 


through the dog days? 





Cool off now with 
G-E “Comfort-Conditioned Air”! 


Only thenew General Electric Room 
Air Conditioner offers you cool 


comfort—plus all these benefits: 


* Space-saver drape-line design 
gives you choice of mounting: flush, 
projecting or any position between. 


¢ Uses less current! New G-E High 
Power Factor (HPF) models use 
less electricity. The 14 h.p. models 
require no expensive wiring —use 
less current than a toaster or an 
iron. Ask your power company 
about HPF before buying anyroom 


air conditioner! 


* Dial G-E for comfort! Fully auto- 
matic controls—a single dial gives 


you choice of 6° comfort positions! 
* No-draft comfort—3 big rotator 
air directors send “Comfort-Condi- 
tioned Air” to every part of your 
room. No more drafts. 





/t costs so little to own a G-E/ 


Ca/l your G-E dealer, now! 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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less race off the Connecticut shore. Hur- 
ricane III was passing lobster pots now, 
and narrow, leaning oyster-bed stakes, so 
the skipper could get a reading on the 
current. It was not up to pre-race calcula- 
tions. Off Point No. Point, southeast of 
Bridgeport, he reduced r.p.m. again. Be- 
hind him, half a dozen skippers thought 
twice as they held to course and speed. 

Best of Ten. Off Plum Island. Skipper 
Du Mont got the kind of break no sailor 
can guess in advance: he came upon a 
boat in distress. The ketch Rolling Stone, 
out of Red Bank, N.J., was rolling in the 
easy swell, her ensign flying upside down 
from the mizzenmast. She had lost her 
rudder shaft. Under the rules, no matter 
how much time Dr. Du Mont lost going 
to her aid, he would get a perfect score for 
leg 6. Within minutes, the Coast Guard 
had been called by radio, and Hurricane 
/II was back on course. 

As the bleak rise of Block Island 
loomed out of the mist, the fleet pulled 
together, Almost on the dot of 7 p.m., the 
boats, remarkably close, began to cross 
the finish line. The Hurricane 111, with 
the best score of her ten races to Block 
Island, had a 1.08% error. It was a tribute 
to the skillful navigation of the powerboat 
fleet that Skipper Du Mont’s fine perform- 
ance only earned second place. The win- 
ner; the /rene K. IV, a brand-new 46-ft. 
Chris-Craft delivered only four days be- 
fore to Elias A. Kalil of Manhasset, N.Y. 


Scoreboard 

@In Scotland, the gsth British Open 
Golf championship was played on the 
rugged Old Course at St. Andrews, The 
winner for the second year in a row: 
Australia’s sure-stroking, young (25) Pro- 


| fessional Peter Thomson, whose total of 


281 shaved two strokes off the Old Course 
Open mark he set last year. 

q The visiting U.S. chess players had a 
fine time in Moscow—except when they 
sat down at the chess tables. There the 
Russian grand masters, who hipped them 
20-12 last year in New York, gave them 
their worst trouncing yet, 25-7. But the 
U.S. team had considerable consolation. 
Its own champion, Samuel Reshevsky, 
beat Russia’s World Champion Mikhail 
Botvinnik, 24-14. 

His temper frayed by the heat and a 
prolonged 4-4 tie during a night game at 
Cincinnati, Redlegs Manager Birdie Teb- 
betts bawled that the Cards were stalling 
unconscionably. Cardinal Pilot Harry Wal- 
ker roared a reply, and in no time at all 
Tebbetts and Walker grappled in the dust, 
triggered the season’s most spirited rhu- 
barb. While Cincinnati’s monolithic (6 ft. 
2 in., 225 Ibs.) Ted Kluszewski laughingly 
held struggling Cardinal Solly Hemus in 
a bear hug on the sideline, some 15 
brawls burgeoned all around the infield. 
But it was really too hot to fight; few 
blows landed with real conviction. Cops 
soon stopped the festivities with gentle 
words. Penalties: a $100 fine slapped on 
each manager by League President War- 
ren Giles, who had seen the Donnybrook 
in mute rage. Final score (if it mattered) : 
Redlegs 5, Cardinals 4. 
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“SUPER-MARKET” STOCKS . . .“FIRE-ENGINE” SERVICE 


Steel ready and waiting in stock, like foods 
stacked for the super-market shopper . . . 

Service that rivals the response of your 
local fire department to an alarm, .. 

That’s the combination offered by J&L 
warehouses to users of steel. This helps steel 
buyers keep production lines moving, re- 
duces their inventory and handling costs, 
saves space, and provides steel for emer- 
gency repairs to equipment. 

Steels of various kinds, sizes and shapes 
are as near to you as your telephone in the 
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13 cities where J&L Steel Warehouses 
are located. 

And you'll find the people at our ware- 
houses eager to fill your needs for steel 
with that “fire-engine” type of service. 


Sones ¢ Laughlin 
STEEL CORPORATION — Pittsburgh 


WAREHOUSES IN THESE CITIES: Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland (Hamilton Steel Ware- 
house); Detroit; Hammond and Indianapolis (W. J. Holliday & Co. Division); Lancaster; 
Lovisville; Memphis; Nasliville; New Orleans; New York City; Pittsburgh, 





WALL STREET 
The Blue-Chip Boom 


Not in years has the stock market had 
such a wide-swinging week. In one day the 
Dow-Jones industrial index shot up 7.99 
points, the biggest gain since Sept. 5, 1939, 
after World War IT began. Next day prices 
dropped 7.18 points, the biggest break 
since March 14,when investors were scared 
by the Fulbright committee. 

The cause of the fireworks was a sur- 
prise announcement by General Motors 
that it was splitting its stock three shares 
for one, held as of Aug. 8, the fifth stock 
split* in G.M.’s history. It will give G.M. 





BUSINESS 


Oil (N.J.) advanced 83, to 138: Sears, 
Roebuck climbed 5 points, to 98.25. 

But the big rise in the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average gave a false picture of 
the market. The index, made up of 30 
stocks, mostly blue-chip, includes G.M. 
While they were jumping, many other 
stocks declined. Of the 1,231 issues traded, 
636 closed lower, while only 361 ad- 
vanced (234 were unchanged). The next 
day, as traders took part of their sizable 
one-day profits in blue chips, the index 
had its big drop. Ordinarily, a one-day 
drop of more than 7 points in the average 
would shake the market, set off a pro- 
longed selling wave. But this time no one 


United Press 


New York Stock ExcHaNce Arter G.M. Stock Spit 
The bigger they were, the harder they swung. 


278,683,500 shares of stock, more than 
three times the total for General Electric, 
which has the second biggest amount of 
stock outstanding. 

The Morning After. The morning after 
the split was announced, the rush to buy 
G.M. stock was so great that Stock Ex- 
change officials could not “open” the stock 
(i.e., match buy and sell orders) for an 
hour and forty-five minutes. When the 
stock finally opened, 85,000 shares were 
traded at 128, up 14§ over the previous 
close. By the time the market closed, buy- 
ing was a little less frantic and the stock 
eased to $127.75. For the day, the in- 
crease in the paper value of General Mo- 
tors stock was $1,335,357,437. 

Prices of other high-priced stocks also 
soared as investors bought in hopes that 
they would follow G.M.’s lead and split: 
I.B.M. was up 8 points, to 425; Standard 


* Anyone who bought one share of G.M, stock, 
valued at $370, in 1920, and held it, would have 
had 37% shares last week valued at $4,800, plus 
another $2,402 in dividends. The new split would 
give the holder 11214 shares. 
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was frightened. By week’s end, the market 
had settled down, and the blue chips 
staged a small recovery. 

Purchase Plan. Why had G.M. decid- 
ed to split its stock? There were many 
reasons. Among them: G.M. was anxious 
to lower the price, thus persuade many 
more people to become shareholders. Fur- 
ther, when it announced the split, G.M. 
also revealed a stock-purchase plan for 
salaried employees. Under the plan, G.M. 
will contribute so¢ toward the purchase 
of company stock for every dollar contrib- 
uted by each of its 100,000 salaried em- 
ployees. Thus, G.M. will soon be in the 
market for its own-stock, and the more 
shares outstanding the simpler it will be 
to buy it. 

Growth Wanted. The week’s ups and 
downs were the latest evidence that the 
greatest bull market in U.S. history has 
primarily been a market for blue chips. 
Since last January, the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial index has climbed almost steadily, 
from 391.89 to 461.18 at week’s end. And 
the sharpest rise has come since the Ful- 


bright hearings ended. High-priced stocks 
have gained 8% in value, according to 
Standard & Poor's index, while its index 
of low-priced stocks has shown a loss of 
-3%. One big reason is that investment 
trusts and big institutional buyers have 
been purchasing blocks of what they con- 
sider the safest stocks, and have been 
tucking them away. 

Almost as important has been the at- 
titude of individual investors. They are 
less interested in dividends than in growth 
stocks and in profits from lower-taxed cap- 
ital gains. To most investors the bigger 
companies appear best able to move ahead 
with the fast-growing U.S. economy. Thus, 
they have been concentrating on such gi- 
ants as Du Pont, selling at about 30 times 
its earnings (normally, security analysts 
think a stock is doing well if it sells at 
ten times its earnings), and I.B.M., a 
leader in automation, which is selling at 
almost 4o times earnings. In three months 
buying for growth has boosted the stocks 
of chemical companies (exclusive of Du 
Pont) on Standard & Poor's index up 14% 
and aluminum companies 32%. 

Trouble Ahead? How high will the 
market go? Last week it was possible to 
get all shades of opinion on Wall Street. 
One broker even predicted that the Dow- 
Jones industrials would hit 1,000. But 
some brokers lifted warning fingers. Stock 
prices have been going up so high and so 
fast that dividend rates have not been 
keeping pace. Traditionally, brokers start 
to worry when yields of stocks and bonds 
get close. They fear that many investors, 
discouraged by comparatively low stock 
yields will start shifting from stocks to 
safer bonds, possibly touching off a major 
decline in stock prices. Last week yields on 
industrial stocks were averaging 3.53%, 
down almost a third of a point in two 
weeks, while high-grade bond averages 
were almost steady at 2.96%. But, be- 
cause so many investors appear to be buy- 
ing for growth instead of dividends, brok- 
ers are beginning to doubt if narrowing 
yields mean much in the current market. 
As a further sign of strength, in three out 
of the last four weeks, bank loans to brok- 
ers in New York City for buying on mar- 
gin have declined. Thus, despite the recent 
fast rise in the market, the amount of 
buying on credit has actually declined. 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Yank, Go Home 


For three years Mark Shaw, a U.S. 
marketing and production expert, worked 
in Europe to help the French shoe and 
clothing industries increase productivity. 
Last week Shaw, who was manager of the 
Famous Department Stores’ West Coast 
chain before entering Government service, 
ended his stint in France with a blast at 
French industrialists. U.S. funds for the 
program, he told French officials, usually 
ended in the hands of the “enemies of 
productivity”—the powerful, price-fixing 
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French trade associations. Summing up 
French reaction to the program, Shaw 
quoted an executive of a men’s wear trade 
association that had accepted $228,000 to 
improve marketing and distribution: “We 
do not need you Americans. All we want 
is your money.” 

Some French manufacturers welcomed 
and profited by American planning. Stras- 
bourg’s Vestra Co., one of the big French 
clothing manufacturers, streamlined buy- 
ing, manufacturing and selling along U.S. 
lines, increased productivity 30%, boosted 
sales 40%, cut prices and raised wages 
15%. Marseille’s Soulet shoe company 
trebled sales volume in a little more than 
one year by dropping unprofitable lines, 
reorganizing production and revitalizing 
sales policy. Altogether, said Shaw, 8,500 
French shoe and men’s clothing workers 
are now drawing higher wages by produc- 
ing more goods, while the French con- 
sumer is paying less for many items. 

But fewer than 1% of the manufac- 
turers approached by Shaw actually car- 
ried through with productivity plans. He 
blamed the lack of interest on trade asso- 
ciations, such as the French Women’s 
Garment Industry Federation, which 
would rather suppress competition and 
preserve high profit margins than raise 
wages and lower prices by increasing em- 
ployees’ output. After three years in which 
he had not once seen France's anticartel 
laws enforced, Shaw said French enter- 
prise is more fettered than free. His pre- 
scription: some U.S.-style “trustbusting” 
to dissolve restrictive cartels. 


World in Boom 


The economic boom in the free world 
has spurred both U.S. exports and im- 
ports. Last week the Department of Com- 
merce reported that during 1955's first 
four months U.S. exports were 13% 
larger than they had been in the same 
period a year ago. 

Sales to Western Europe showed the 
largest gain, exports of $1,068,549,000 in 
the first quarter v. $687,818,000 last year. 
Latin American nations came next, buy- 
ing $749,775,000, a gain of close to $40 
million, and Canada, the biggest single 
U.S. customer, bought $692,685,000, a 
boost of more than $40 million. Sales to 
Asia, Australia and New Zealand reached 
$614,195,000, up almost $70 million, and 
African purchases increased about $41 
million, to $146,162,000. 

During the first four months U.S. im- 
ports were 4.3% heavier than they were 
last year. Again, Europe showed the big- 
gest gain, selling $568,568,000 in the 
U.S., a gain of better than $100 mil- 
lion over year-ago volume. Imports from 
Canada went up $43 million, to $579,- 
853,000, while Asia, Australia and New 
Zealand sold $480,510,000 worth of prod- 
ucts here, v. $463,968,000 a year ago. The 
only drop was in imports from Latin 
America (most of the decline was caused 
by lower coffee prices) and Africa. 
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TIME CLOCK 


RECORD EMPLOYMENT in June 
pushed the number of U.S. jobholders 
over the 64 million mark for the first 
time in history. Employment jumped 
1,313,000 to a total 64,016,000, or 325,- 
000 more than the previous peak (Au- 
gust 1953). Overtime pay is running 
at the highest level in history, while 
factory hirings top layoffs by the 
greatest margin since 1950. 


FAST TAX WRITE-OFFS for new 
defense building will be sharply cut 
back if Treasury Secretary George 
Humphrey has his way. Humphrey 
says that the U.S. has handed out five- 
year write-offs for projects. worth 
$30.4 billion since 1950, costing the 
Government $1 billion in taxes annu- 
ally. At  Humphrey’s request, the 
Office of Defense Mobilization is 
reviewing its tax program to see how 
it can cut down on write-offs. 


SILVER BATTLE is brewing in the 
Senate over a bill to repeal the Gov- 
ernment’s silver-purchase law. Under 
the law, the Treasury must buy U.S.- 
mined silver at a fixed price of 90.14¢ 
an oz. Silver-users are backing a bill, 
introduced by Rhode Island’s Senator 
Theodore Green, to eliminate silver 
price supports, thus drop the price, 
but western Senators are fighting 
tooth and nail to kill the idea. 


URANIUM STOCK RUSH should 
be slowed down by new Securities & 
Exchange Commission rules. In a 
move to eliminate racketeers in penny 
stocks, the SEC will tighten its small- 
securities regulations by requiring 
brokers to give full details of all 
proposals, place a certain amount of 
stock-sale proceeds in escrow to in- 
sure that investment money will be 
used for legitimate business purposes. 


LUFTHANSA AIR ROUTES are 
finally set, despite the strong objec- 
tion of almost every big U.S. airline 
(Timez, June 27). Under an agreement 
signed by the State Department, 
Lufthansa will get routes from West 
Germany to Chicago and the U.S. 
East Coast, and from there to the 
Caribbean and South America, plus a 


HIGH FINANCE 
Strike Against Wolfson 


Louis Wolfson, who normally loves the 
spotlight, was busy dodging it. He ducked 
a senatorial subpoena ordering him to 
testify in the strike of the Wolfson-con- 
trolled Capital Transit Co., which has 
forced thousands of Washingtonians to 
hitch rides or walk to work during the 
past two weeks. Despite the inconveni- 
ence, Washingtonians seemed almost solid- 
ly against Employer Wolfson and in favor 
of his employees, striking for a 25¢-an- 
hour pay hike and other benefits. Crying 
that Wolfson was an “economic carpet- 
bagger,”’ Oregon’s Democratic Senator 
Wayne Morse introduced a bill to strip 
Capital Transit of its franchise. 

Even Capital Transit agreed that its 
employees deserved a pay increase, but 


polar route to the West Coast. In re- 
turn, TWA and Pan American will 


get the privilege of picking up pas- . 


sengers from six German cities for 
flights around the world. Snapped 
Florida’s Senator George Smathers: 
“A thoughtless and completely un- 
justified giveaway.” 


UNION OIL CO. of California, 
which has 14% of the West Coast oil 
and refined-products market (1954 
sales: $349,700,000), will build a $20 
million business center in downtown 
Los Angeles with 1,000,000 sq. ft. of 
office space and an underground ga- 
rage for 1,500 cars. 


DEPARTMENT-STORE MERGER 
will push the Associated Dry Goods 
chain (1954 sales: $154.4 million) out 
to the West Coast. Associated, which 
now owns Manhattan’s Lord & Tay- 
lor plus stores in Buffalo, Newark, 
Minneapolis, Baltimore and Louis- 
ville, will take over Southern Cali- 
fornia’s J. W. Robinson Co. stores 
in a cash and stock deal. 


CALIFORNIA TIDELANDS will 
soon get a bigger play from oil com- 

anies. Under a new bill signed by 
Roverans Goodwin Knight, companies 
may drill from piers and barges, can 
lease most of California's 2,000,000 
tideland acres on a cash-bonus-plus- 
royalty (a minimum 1634 % of produc- 
tion on proved offshore lands, 1214 % 
on unproved fields) basis. Most ex- 
ploration up to now has been by slant 
drilling from the shore. 


SPORTING-GOODS MERGER will 
put A. G. Spalding & Bros. in a neck- 
and-neck race with Wilson for top 
position in the industry. Spalding, 
now second with 1954 sales of $27.2 
million, is negotiating a deal to ac- 
quire Rawlings Manufacturing Co., 
the fourth biggest company, with 
estimated annual sales of nearly $12 
million. Combined sales of Spalding- 
Rawlings are expected to equal or 
surpass those of Wilson, which is a 
division of Wilson & Co. meat pack- 
ers, thus does not announce its an- 
nual sales figures separately. 


President J.A.B. Broadwater asked: 
“Where will the money come from?” 
Most Washingtonians had no answer for 
this; they did, however, know where Cap- 
ital Transit’s money had gone. In 1949, 
when the North American Co. had to sell 
off Capital Transit under the death-sen- 
tence clause of the Public Utility Holding 
Companies Act, Louis Wolfson and friends 
bought control (46.5% of the shares) for 
$2,189,160. Capital Transit was a con- 
servative old company, with a fund of 
more than $6,000,000 set aside for a 
rainy day. Since 1942, it had been paying 
a $2-a-year dividend, but dwindling earn- 
ings had forced it to cut its dividend to 
so¢. Wolfson immediately restored the 
$2 dividend, paying out a total of $480,- 
ooo to himself and other stockholders the 
first year, though the company netted only 
$332,000. By 1951 the dividend had been 
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WITHOUT COMPENSATION 


Unpaid Businessmen in Government 


N Washington last week, four con- 
gressional committees were in hot 

pursuit of a favorite Democratic quar- 
ry: the businessman in Government. 
Senator Kefauver’s anti-monopoly sub- 
committee, investigating Dixon-Yates, 
beagled off after Banker Adolphe Wen- 
zell, charging that he was an unpaid 
Budget Bureau consultant on Dixon- 
Yates financing, while remaining a vice 
president of the First Boston Corp., 
which expected to collect a $150,000 
fee for financing the deal. 

Two other committees probed vague 
charges that other businessmen in Gov- 
ernment had used their official posi- 
tions for private gain, while, before the 

. House Banking Committee, an Ad- 
ministration bill to encourage business- 
men to take Government jobs was 
having a rough time. The Administra- 
tion wants to renew the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, which authorizes the em- 
ployment of businessmen “without 
compensation,” called WOCs in Po- 
tomac slang. (They are the latter-day 
successors of the famed dollar-a-year 
men, but receive not even the dollar 
since Congress in 1950 authorized the 
Government to accept the services of 
individuals without compensation.) 


e 

The Administration objected to a 
newly added Senate amendment bar- 
ring the businessmen from policymak- 
ing posts. Commerce Secretary Sinclair 
Weeks warned the committeemen that 
the Senate amendment would prevent 
Government “from using the best men 
available.” Citing the WOCs who ad- 
minister 15 out of 25 industry divi- 
sions in his department’s Business and 
Defense Services Administration, the 
Commerce Secretary in effect chal- 
lenged the skeptical Congressmen to 
find a “single case ... of even the 
slightest impropriety.” He argued that 
barring WOCs from policymaking 
posts would screen out the top men, 
for no top executive would make the 
sacrifice of entering Government serv- 
ice just to function as an exalted clerk. 

The “conflict of interests” is one 
of Washington’s knottiest problems. 
From World War I, when Senator 
Kenneth McKellar probed Bernard 
Baruch’s dollar-a-year men, to the 
Korean war, when Congressman Eman- 
uel Celler investigated “Electric Char- 
lie” Wilson's WOCs, the relations of 
the legislators to businessmen in Gov- 
ernment has been marked by suspicion. 
Through five emergencies, including 
two world wars, some legislators have 
been unable to satisfy themselves com- 
pletely that the Government, in taking 
advantage of the skills of businessmen, 
was not being short-changed somehow. 





Out of this twoscore years of conflict 
has developed a dual policy of kicking 
and cuddling the businessman in Gov- 
ernment. Thus every congressional in- 
vestigation of WOCs has invariably 
produced 1) glowing praise for their 
self-sacrifice and honesty, and 2) a 
warning against their use. 


e 

The law regarding businessmen in 
Government has grown muddled. The 
original conflict-of-interests statute, 
enacted in 1917, has been enforced 
sometimes, disregarded at other times, 
depending on the political climate. In 
1949 the Senate refused to confirm 
Carl Ilgenfritz to the $14,800-a-year 
post of Munitions Board chairman on 
the ground that Ilgenfritz refused to 
relinquish his regular $70.000-a-year 
salary as a vice president of U.S. Steel. 
But only a year later, others went to 
work for Uncle Sam, and kept drawing 
big company salaries without a word 
of protest. Furthermore, the execu- 
tive orders that spell out the status of 
WOCs are confusing. One section sensi- 
bly directs that WOCs be used in the 
industry divisions where they have the 
greatest experience. However, another 
section contradicts this; it directs that 
WOCs work in positions where they 
avoid conflict between their Govern- 
ment duties and their past private 
interests. But, as every bureaucrat 
knows, the WOCs are most valuable in 
the fields that they know best. Yet, 
when they operate in these fields, they 
are most suspect. 

e 

Recently, in an effort to clarify a 
segment of the muddy problem, the 
Hoover Commission proposed a new 
set of ground rules. It suggested 
amending the conflict-of-interests laws 
“so that presidential appointees are 
not forced to liquidate lifetime busi- 
ness equities in order to accept fed- 
eral appointment.” Instead, suggested 
the commission, “each new appointee 
should take an oath that he will dis- 
qualify himself from participation in 
any decision which involves his com- 
pany or his financial interests.” 

But the proposal has almost no 
chance of being written into law. Nor 
would it, in the opinion of most vet- 
eran WOCs—the men who know the 
problem best—settle anything. The 
solution lies in the selection of good 
men who have a desire to serve. Says 
Mike Disalle, former OPS chief, and a 
Democrat: “You can’t make a person 
honest. A fellow is either honest or he 
isn’t.” Said Engine Charlie Wilson on 
the witness stand during hearings on 
his nomination for Secretary of De- 
fense: “If I had come here to cheat, by 
God, I wouldn’t be here.” 









doubled to $4, and the stock split four 
for one. In 1952 alone the dividend per 
share on the basis of the original stock 
was a whopping $15.60. In all, in five 
years, Louis Wolfson and friends collected 
some $3,600,000 in dividends, a return of 
almost 170% on their investment. During 
the period, Capital paid out $8,000,000 in 
dividends to all stockholders, though its 
net income was only $5,200,000. By the 
beginning of 1955, its $6,000,000 surplus 
had melted to $2,200,000. 

For the strike, Capital Transit blamed 
the District of Columbia Public Utilities 
Commission, which had refused the com- 
pany permission for its fourth fare rise 
since Wolfson took over. 

At week’s end, as the pressure mounted, 
Wolfson wired the Senate that he would 
appear at the hearing this week. 


REAL ESTATE 
Pension-Fund Kitty 


The men who manage pension and trust 
funds for workers have a prime problem. 
How can they invest the $2,500,000,000 to 
$3 billion that is pouring into the funds 
each year? Three months ago, Manhattan 
Realtor Louis Sachar, who heads Marshall 
Management Corp. and owns or has inter- 
ests in 85 buildings in New York City, 
decided to help them with a new invest- 
ment idea. He persuaded two pension 
funds to pool part of their cash with his 
organization and form a real-estate buy- 
ing group with capital of $140 million. 
Although Sachar has kept the name of the 
funds secret, word of the plan spread. Last 
week Sachar announced that four more 
funds had joined his group, pushing its 
total purchasing power to $250 million. 


RETAIL TRADE 


Price War in Texas 

When some Texas grocers complained 
earlier this year of price-slashing by Safe- 
way Stores Inc., the Justice Department 
assigned five antitrust investigators to 
look into the chain’s operations, The out- 
come: a federal grand jury in Fort Worth 
last week charged that Safeway’s price 
cuts (10 Ib. bag of sugar: 69¢) were 
an attempt to monopolize the retail gro- 
cery business in Texas and New Mexico 
cities. 

In a three-count criminal indictment, 
Safeway was charged with waging price 
wars, selling goods below cost, and charg- 
ing less for some items in Texas than it 
does elsewhere in the U.S. The indictment 
also charged that Safeway, with 150 stores 
in 90 Texas and New Mexico cities (1954 
gross: more than $155 million), made its 
store managers meet individual sales quo- 
tas that represented from 25% to 50% 
of the total retail grocery business in some 
areas. Safeway denied any antitrust viola- 
tions, said its policy is to “meet compet- 
itors’ prices and not lead them downward.” 
Meanwhile, 157 Abilene area grocers have 
filed a $166,000 civil suit against Safeway 
for losses incurred during a price war in 
which one independent grocer was forced 
out of business. 
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Waer it comes to recognizing period styles in furni- 


Duncan Phyfe 
or Hepplewhite ? 


ture, most men have to take a back seat to their wives. 
But the man you see here can spot the lyre back and 
the reeded post that identify this chair immediately as 
Duncan Phyfe. 


Would your banker More important, he knows how to look at the wood 


and at the way the legs are joined and braced for the 


characteristics of careful workmanship. 





know 2? 





And though you wouldn’t normally expect such 
knowledge in anyone but a furniture man, this man is 
actually a banker—a loaning officer from The First 
National Bank of Chicago! 


You see, he’s from Division J—the Division of our 
Commercial Department that finances furniture manu- 
facturers —and his interest in furniture takes him into 


factories and showrooms all over the country. 


And this interest and knowledge aren’t unusual at } 
The First, thanks to our unique Divisional Organiza- 
tion. Each of our 10 Divisions serves a certain group of 


industries exclusively, and its officers —through con- 





stant study and firsthand contact —come to know their 


particular fields as few bankers do. 


One of these Divisions specializes in your business. | 
The officers who staff it know current trends and 
market conditions as they apply to you. They know | 


what kind of financing you need and why. | 


The advantages of our “industry-specialized” bank- 
ing have been proved time and again in the last 50 
years. To find out what it can mean to you, contact The 
First today. A phone call or letter will put you in touch 


with a banker who speaks your business language. 





The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





ATOMIC ENERGY 


Power Package 

The first Army Package Power Reactor, 
a small nuclear power station that can be 
taken apart and airlifted to its destination, 
will be in operation by 1957, it was an- 
nounced last week by Alco Products Inc. 
Alco and Manhattan’s Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corp. will start building the 
$2,096.753 plant this year at Fort Belvoir, 
Va., where it will be used to train Army 
engineers in atomic power-station con- 
struction and maintenance. The reactor, 
housed in a vapor-tight steel shell, will 
turn water into steam, light 600 houses. A 
single charge of atomic fuel will run the 
reactor for 18 months. In an emergency, 
it can be hooked up to a conventional 
steam-generating plant. 


AVIATION 
New Wings for France 


At an aircraft plant in southern France 
last week, production was being stepped 
up on a trim, twin-jet plane with a grace- 
ful butterfly tail. The plane was France's 
Magister, a light, two-place trainer (made 
by Etablissements Fouga) that can hit 
450 m.p.h., perform most of the maneu- 
vers of heavier, more expensive combat 
craft. The French air force has ordered 
too of the new Magisters: last week the 
hard-to-please NATO training committee 
was also recommending the plane to West 
Germany and other NATO nations as the 
Standard basic trainer for fledgling jet 
pilots. 

Businessman's Jet. The Magister is one 
of the best evidences of the big strides 
that the French aircraft industry has 






MOoRANE-SAULNIER PARis 


made in its comeback from the wreckage 
of World War IT. At first. in 1945, French 
planemakers had taken off on a false 
course, designed dozens of fighters, bomb- 
ers and heavy transports that could not 
be produced in their ruined factories. But 
in recent years the industry gradually got 
its bearings. Instead of trying to compete 
with the U.S, and Britain all along the 
line, France’s planemakers are now con- 
centrating on smaller projects where 
French inventive genius is not hampered 
by the lack of French production facili- 
ties. 

Besides Fouga, most of France’s 24 
other air-frame builders and eight engine 
firms are working on new families of 
easily produced light jet planes and small 
engines, are also driving ahead on radical 
designs for pure research instead of mass 
production, 

In the light-plane field World War I 
Planemaker Morane-Saulnier has built a 
sleek, four-place light jet called the Paris, 
which can buzz along at 400 m.p.h., serve 
either as a military liaison plane or a high- 
speed executive transport. Though only 
one prototype has been built, U.S. Light- 
Plane-Maker Beechcraft, no novice in the 
field, is so impressed with the Paris that 
it is showing it around the U.S., will build 
it for flying businessmen if there are 
enough orders. On its American debut, 
the Morane-Saulnier craft flew Ambas- 
sador to the U.S. Maurice de Murville 
from Washington to New York in 35 
minutes, setting a civil aviation record. 

In pure research, France’s large Société 
Nationale de Constructions Aéronautiques 
du Sud-Ouest (S.N.C.A,S.O.) is flying its 
Trident, a jet-and-rocket-powered inter- 
at supersonic speeds. while the 


ceptor, 








Internationa 


a 


tiny (400 workers) Leduc Co. has built 
an even more radical fighter with a 
needlelike plastic cockpit and a 143,000- 
Ib.-thrust (at 621 m.p.h.) ramjet engine. 
Carried aloft on the back of a mother ship 
and released at a high speed, the Leduc 
ramjet has already passed Mach I ina 
climb, is expected to hit Mach 2 (1,520 
m.p.h, at sea level), 

The biggest strides of all have been in 
a field thus far neglected by both the U.S, 
and Britain: small jet engines. French 
engine builders, from the government’s 
big SNECMA to Veteran (World War I) 
Hispano-Suiza, have new light jets flying 
or on the test stands. The leader so far is 
Turbomeca, which has nine engines in 
Production from 300 to nearly goo Ibs. 
static thrust. For the twin-jet Magister 
and the Paris, Turbomeca has developed a 
298-lb. jet with 880 Ibs. of static thrust, 
a power-to-weight ratio of nearly three to 
one v. two to one in most big military 
engines. The new engine is so light and 
economical that Continental Motors will 
build it under license in the U.S. to power 
Cessna’s new T-37 light jet trainer, now 
in production for the U.S. Air Force. 
Furthermore, the Turbomeca engines are 
so adaptable that France is experiment- 
ing with them on lightweight helicopters 
to get bigger loads, higher speeds and 
altitudes. 

The Mystére. French planemakers have 
not given up on big planes. Designer and 
Planemaker Marcel Dassault has turned 
out 350 Ouragan fighters, France’s first 
swept-wing jets, is now working on a 200- 
plane order for supersonic super Mystéres. 
S.N.C.A.S.0O. is building 140 Vautour 
fighter bombers 4 720-m.p.h. jet that can 
carry a tactical A-bomb. S.N.C.A.S.O. is 
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CARAVELLE JETLINER 
From a broken home, a promising new fomily. 
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Fouca MacitstTer 





Communication center...on wheels 


The men above will slide that cabinet, on its 
casters, into a corner and make some electrical 
connections. Then this office will have its own 
DIAL telephone system—hooked up to 40 inside 
*phones, with eight lines to outside and two extra 
service lines for the girl at the reception desk. 

Lots of companies make telephone systems. 
Trouble is, with many of them, you’d have to find 
or create a large area somewhere, to house the 
racks and batteries and other necessary equipment. 

Our engineers believe that communication fa- 
cilities needn’t be cumbersome. And one proof 
that they’re right is the file-size cabinet shown 
above—a complete dial telephone system for of- 
fices which have outgrown manual service and 
look on time saved as money in the bank, 


There is nothing finer than a 


Stromberg-Carlson® 


Rochester 3, New York 


There'll be an operator in the reception room. 
But all she will do (on a switchboard about the 
size of a portable typewriter) is answer calls from 
outside and dial them to the parties concerned, 
plus using her two extra lines for information calls. 

Everybody else can have full dial service . . . calls 
direct to co-workers, calls outside by dialing “9,” 
calls after hours without an operator, even paging 
to locate important personnel anytime. 

Making things which work is one factor in 
manufacturing success. Making them fit the ever- 
changing pattern of business is another, Both ob- 
jectives have guided us for more than sixty years. 

Ask your telephone company how they can 
meet your communication problems, or address 


your request to us, if you prefer. 





“Panoramic Vision" Radios and Sound and Office Electronic Carilions 
Television High Fidelity Public Address Intercom for Churches and 
Receivers Radio-Phonographs Systems Equipment Public Buildings 


AND MANY OTHER ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS FOR OUR ARMED FORCES 





No man would go to court as his own lawyer. Legal 
procedure is too intricate for the untrained mind. By the 
same token, you can’t trust your own judgment when 
buying insurance. The sensible way is to see an expert, 
the local insurance agent. His experience and interest in 
your welfare qualify him to give you sound advice on your 
individual insurance problems. € Consult your insurance 
agent or broker as you would your doctor or lawyer... 
the man you know and trust, 


USERS. 


United States Fidelity <” Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. © 
Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto + Fidelity & 


Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore 3, 


on the local insurance agent 


“He that 


is bis onn 





CASUALTY -FIRE-MARINE INSURANCE 
FIDELITY -SURETY BONDS 





test-flying a twin-jet Caravelle transport 
that can carry up to QI passengers on 
medium-length (up to 2,300 miles) air 
routes at a speedy 455 m.p.h. But so 


| far foreign airlines have shown little in- 


terest in buying French-made transports. 


| Even Air France uses American-made Su- 


per-Constellations. 

Moreover, with only 58,000 workers (v. 
210,000 for Britain, 610,000 for the U.S.) 
in the industry, France cannot compete 
with the giants in big-plane production, 


| even with a government subsidy of $400 


million, Military orders are still only 
enough to keep the industry working at 
30% (396 planes in 1954) of capacity. 
Nevertheless, with the success of their 
Fouga Magister and light Turbomeca 
engines, French planemakers see the pos- 
sibility of carving a modest niche in the 
world’s air markets. 


GOODS & SERVICES 


New Ideas 

Moving Sidewalk. The first passenger 
conveyor to go around corners was dem- 
onstrated by the Robins Conveyors Divi- 
sion of Hewitt-Robins Inc. The flexible 
rubber belt is also the first conveyor 
designed to move passengers in two direc- 
tions at once. Hewitt-Robins will install 
1,406 ft. of moving sidewalks (for 
$234,704) at the Dallas Airport. 

Transistor Phonograph. A 74-lb. port- 
able phonograph that uses transistors 
instead of vacuum tubes will be put on 
sale by the Philco Corp. The phonograph 
will play for 150 hours on the power 
produced by four standard flashlight bat- 
teries costing 1o¢ each v. the $6 batteries 
used in current portable phonographs. 
Price: $59.95. 

Tree Crasher. A giant 60-ton bull- 
dozer strong enough to push a weight 
equal to 75 passenger cars has been built 
by R. G. Le Tourneau Inc. for the Hand- 
ley Construction Co., which will use it 
to uproot trees and underbrush along the 
Georgia-Florida coastal area. The Tree 
Crasher, 39 ft. long and 11 ft. high, 


| smashes through jungles on six. huge 


rubber-tired wheels 4 ft. wide and ro ft. 
tall, each powered by its own electric 
motor. The motors, in turn, are powered 
by two diesel generators near the center 
of the unit. 

Airtight Cap. An airtight container 
cap that hermetically reseals a glass jar 
when the lid is pressed on has been put 
on sale by the Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
Originally developed for baby-food pack- 
ers, the Vapak lid prevents discoloration 
of food. It will be sold in a variety of 
sizes for food and drug items. 

Plastic-Coated Plywood. Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp. of San Francisco has de- 


| veloped a weather-resistant plastic sheet 


that can be heat-bonded to plywood 
and painted. The fungus-resistant plastic, 
called CreZon, will be sold in rolls to 
plywood manufacturers, is expected to 
make plywood a practical exterior build- 
ing material under all conditions. It will 
add slightly to the cost of untreated, 
top-grade plywood. 
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wHo Leaps IN GUIDED MISSILES’ 


It is no accident that the United States leads 
the world in the vital business of building 
guided missiles. We lead because American 
industries like North American Aviation are 
far ahead of the world in the highly advanced 
scientific, engineering and technical fields 
needed to design and build successful mis- 
siles. One example of this leadership is North 
American's SM-64 Navaho, an intercontinen- 
tal, surface-to-surface strategic guided missile 
for the U.S. Air Force. 


North American Pioneered in all three basic 
phases of missile design and development: 
While North American's propulsion spe- 
cialists have solved many unprecedented 
problems of rocket engine engineering... 
Other North American technicians de- 
signed and built airframes capable of with- 
standing the stresses of ultrasonic flight. 


NORTH AMERICAN HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN TH WORLD 





Still others have engineered the highly 
precise guidance and control mechanism... 
the missile’s ‘‘brain.”’ 

Working for the Future 

Maintaining its leadership in all phases of 
guided missile development and manufacture, 
North American is working on advanced new 
developments in the design and production of 
rocket engines and guidance and control 
mechanisms for its own and other missile pro- 
grams throughout the country. Constant re- 
search and development keep North American 
foremost in aircraft, rocket engines, electronics 
and peaceful applications of atomic energy. 


Engineers: For information on North American’s missile 
team, write: Engineering Personnel Office, 12214 Lake- 
wood Blvd., Downey, (Los Angeles County) California. 
North American also offers challenging career oppor- 
tunities in its complete engineering facilities at Los 
Angeles, California, and Columbus, Ohio. 





ENGINEERING AHEAD FOR A BETTER TOMORROW 


Norrs American AviatIon, Inc. 
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Good Business 
“elicks”’ with 
U.S.E. Envelopes’ 


The click of a camera shutter sets 
off a whole chain of 
envelope usage. Photographic paper comes in 
special light-proof envelopes. You file your 

negatives in envelopes made for the purpose. Or your 
photo-finisher returns negatives and prints in convenient sectional 
envelopes. Many, many more envelopes get into the picture 
— and more often than not they are U.S.E. Envelopes. 
U.S.E. Envelopes can serve your business, too — in more ways 
than you perhaps realize. Our informative “Guide to the Efficient 
Use of Envelopes” outlines a number of them. Ask your 
U.S.E. Envelope supplier for your copy, or write— 
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Springfield 2, Massachusetts . . . 15 Divisions from Coast 
to Coast... World’s largest manufacturer of Envelopes; 
also makers of Paper Cups and Transparent Containers. 
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For the best 
news of all | 








rong Distance call |r Secretaries who 


get Thirsty 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 








Here are some examples: OFS 





Baltimore to Philadelphia . 40¢ There’s a special “lift” ~ 
St. Louis to Cincinnati my ff for secretaries in clean, 
Pittsburgh to Chicago . 85¢ ial Fak grin 

-Q-] 
St. Paul to New York $1.35 Water-Coolers for offices 
Houston to Seattle $1.75 and plants in Frigid- 


aire’s complete line. 
_ Frigidaire 
Water Coolers. payor 1, onic 


°! wi Built and Backed by General Motors | 


These are the Station-to-Station rates 
for the first three minutes, after 6 o'clock 
every night and all day Sunday. They do 
not include the 10% federal excise tax. 








CALL BY NUMBER, IT’S TWICE AS FAST. 


CINEMA 
Box Office 


June’s top moneymaking movies, as 
reported by the trade sheet Variety: 
1) Strategic Air Command (Paramount) 
2) Love Me or Leave Me (M-G-M) 
3) Soldier of Fortune (20th Century- 
Fox) 
4) Seven Year Itch (20th Century-Fox) 
5) Cinerama Holiday (Independent) 
6) The Sea Chase (Warner) 
7) This Island Earth (Universal-Inter- 
national ) 
8) Davy Crockett (Buena Vista) 
9) Cinerama (Independent) 
10) Marty (United Artists) 


The New Pictures 
We're No Angels (Paramount) began 





| life three years ago as a modest French 
| farce by Albert Husson; adapted by Play- 
| wrights Sam and Bella Spewack, it be- 


came a hit on Broadway, and is still run- 
ning in London and Australia. Now the 
fable about three Devil’s Island convicts 
who put their illegal talents to work for an 
inept but honest businessman turns up in 
VistaVision, starring Humphrey Bogart, 


| Aldo Ray and Peter Ustinov. 


The highly colored, overwhimsical film 
version suffers because Director Michael 
Curtiz seems unable to decide whether he 
is reading from a fairy tale or a police 
blotter. Sometimes the archness is laid on 
with a trowel, sometimes the trifling ac- 
tion stops dead for overdetailed explana- 
tions. Bogart plays his role pretty 
straight; Aldo Ray is disconcertingly elfin 


| for an alleged sex fiend; and Ustinov’s 
| mugging seems overdone. Basil Rathbone 


and John Baer wander onscreen long 
enough to look properly villainous. Joan 
Bennett and Gloria Talbott add their 
pretty confusions to the artificial turmoil. 
Technicolor gives the picture a fairly 
handsome mounting, but nothing can res- 
cue the story from too much talk and too 
little zip. 


Mr. Roberts (Warner) should be one 
of the biggest moneymakers of the year. 
It combines a sure-fire story, the honest- 
Injun appeal of Henry Fonda, and a bag- 
ful of tried and true comedy situations. 
Based on the long-run Broadway hit by 
Joshua Logan and the late Thomas Heg- 
gen, the film gains much from the Cine- 
maScope opportunity to catch the horizon 
sweeps of the broad Pacific, the majestic 
overwater parade of a task force, and the 
sky-filling explosions of ocean dawns and 
sunsets, 

The action takes place on the snail- 
paced Navy supply ship Reluctant, car- 
rying unvital but necessary cargo, from 


| toothpaste to toilet paper, to all the safe 


island harbors between Tedium and Apa- 


| thy. But what moviegoers see is less a 


ship than a floating prep school: Captain 
James Cagney is as fussy, opinionated 
and domineering as any self-seeking head- 


| master; Henry Fonda, the cargo officer 


who continually sighs to be in combat, 
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“AUTOMATION 


exclusive with Monroe 


--. brings 
Out-of-this-World 
figuring to business 


Here’s the new calculator that’s “years ahead of its 
time’ and here, in one word, is the reason why: 
*Automation—the modern miracle of automatic op- 
eration that reduces figuring work to feeding figures... 
pushing buttons! 

The Monro-Matic 8N gives a measure of automatic 


figuring that ordinary calculators cannot even approach, 





It flies through the toughest jobs with incredible ease 


and speed, and because it by-passes many needless 
steps, answers are fast and direct. 

Ask your Man from Monroe to show you, on your 
own work. His office is listed in your classified tele- 
phone directory. Monroe Calculating Machine Com- 
pany, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. Branches everywhere. 


OPERATORS WHO KNOW... PREFER M O N RO E CALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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“No matter where you are—after dinner 
there’s nothing like a dram of Drambuie”’ 





ki rest. 


y/ ntercommunicatio 


Teele 


OIGUELC MCE AIT 


Let Teletalk furnish instant voice 
contact between any two—or two 
dozen—locations in your business. It 
cuts costs by ending wasteful running 
around. Result: better profits! Ask 
your local dealer (see Yellow Pages). 


WEBSTER {\y7| ELECTRIC 


RACINE |ee.| WISCONSIN 











CONVENIENCE 
Located in the heart of the Grand Central 
crea. Close to theatres, shops, offices and 
transportation, All restaurants and many 
guest rooms ore pleasantly air-conditioned. 
Dine and dance in the famous Roosevelt Grill 





Hb, Looosceel: 


45th Street & Madison Avenue * NEW YORK 
A HILTON HOTEL 





MAHOMET 


As the mountain came to | 
Mahomet, so we 
bring the broad 
Atlantic right 





to your tub 
or shower. 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Owned & operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 65 years 
Write for itlustrated folder | 


fills the role of a young Mr. Chips: the 
crew's schgolboy pranks are only thinly 
disguised as adult antics. Even when the 
sailors, with binoculars glued to their 
eyes, are squirming with delight at the 
glimpse of a nurse taking a shower, it is 
merely boyish high spirits rather than 
voyeurism, Similarly, an unexpected shore 
leave on the island of Elysium has no 
more reality than the island’s name: 
though the crew is alleged to have got 
drunk and disorderly, to have broken up 
a dinner-dance,. disrobed six of the town’s 
debutantes, sacked the home of thé 
French governor—under the impression 
that it was a brothel—and put 38 soldiers 
in the hospital. there is never a hint of 
malicious mischief in their fun. A soft 
reprimand from Fonda is sufficient to 
calm the most riotous of them. 

To win shore leave for the crew. Fonda 
has to promise Cagney he will end both 





JAcK Lemmon & HENRY Fonpba 
Honest Injun. 


his insubordination and his efforts to get 
into combat. The crew, not knowing he 
has turned submissive for their sakes, 
sullenly spurn Fonda until they acciden- 
tally learn the truth. Then, through mass 
action and a spot of forgery, they achieve 
his fondest dream by getting him trans- 
ferred to a destroyer in action off Okina- 
wa. Thus, Mr. Roberts follows the classic 
Hollywood boy-meets-girl formula. Only, 
in this case, it runs: Fonda meets crew, 
Fonda loses crew, Fonda gets crew. 

The acting, direction (by John Ford 
and Mervyn LeRoy) and writing have all 
the high surface polish and potent in- 
ward efficiency of a 1955 car fresh from 
the assembly line. Fonda, enlarging on 
his stage performance, has caught every 
nuance appropriate to the nation’s big 
brother; William Powell, as the ship’s 
doctor, is endlessly kind, beneficent and 
wise; Jack Lemmon proves once more 
that he is easily the most engaging of 
Hollywood’s new comedians, and James 
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Basic rule for economic progress in any nation: 


efficient use of available manpower 


Before the introduction of mechanized tools, there 
was no alternative to manpower waste. Today, every 
progressive nation raises output per manhour—the 
index of an economy’s strength—by using the effi- 
cient tools now available for increasing productivity. 

Modern industrial trucks and hoists increase man- 
power’s effectiveness several hundred percent: give 
faster, safer, smoother handling of materials of every 
sort ... eliminate worker fatigue caused by old-fash- 


Mechanize handling, minimize costs with... 


ioned, bare-fisted methods and obsolete equipment. 
Since 1875, Yate has been focusing attention on 
the economic benefits of improved handling tech- 
niques. Today, in plants, terminals and warehouses 
around the globe, YALE Industrial Trucks and Hoists 
—the most complete line available—help manage- 
ment control costs by controlling waste of time, 
space and manpower. Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia 15, Pa., Dept. 247. 


NBL Eitan ciao 
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-EFFECTIVE AUGUST 15% 


Pan Am announces 


REDUCED 
CARGO RATES 


to Europe 
=e 

Savings 

as much as 93% 


World’s Most Experienced Airline offers: 


e simpler cargo tariffs 

e broader commodity descriptions 

@ lower transportation charges 

e elimination of value restrictions 

e less red tape 

@ more cargo space than any other 
transatlantic airline 


®@ Large and small shippers alike will benefit 
from these simpler tariffs and reduced rates. 
Remember—you can reserve space for your 
Clipper* Cargo shipments. Across the Atlantic, 
choose from four scheduled all-cargo flights— 
and 58 scheduled cargo/passenger flights 
WEEKLY! 

Call your Shipping Agent, Forwarder or Pan 
American representative today. In New York, 
STillwell 6-7341, 80 East 42 Street. 


*Trade-Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Of 


Leader in overseas air cargo— 


Pan AMERICAV 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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Cagney makes his jack-in-the-box appear- 
ances with all of the peppery rancor of a 
Mr. Punch. The best evidence of the 
film’s accomplishment is that Mr. Rob- 
erts seldom drags during its more than 
two hours’ running time. 


For Producer Leland Hayward, Mr. 
Roberts is the first of a package of three 
movies. Next is The Spirit of St. Louis, 
starring Jimmy Stewart as Charles Lind- 
bergh; it will be followed by Ernest 
Hemingway’s The Old Man and the Sea, 
with Spencer Tracy playing the anciente 
Cuban mariner who catches the big mar- 
lin. Hayward, 52, is a lean, tense, much- 


| married (four times) entrepreneur who 


spends most of his waking hours making 
business and social calls on the long- 
distance phone. Nebraska-born and the 


| son of a judge who was later a federal 


district attorney in New York, Hayward 
quit Princeton in his sophomore year, 
has since been an agent for writers and 
actors, an airline executive, the founder 
of a school for training World War II 
pilots, and a successful Broadway pro- 
ducer (State of the Union, Mr. Roberts, 
South Pacific). Recently ill, Hayward is 
now working in Hollywood because he 
feels it is less physically demanding: 
“Movies are slower than television— 
slower than the theater, for that matter.” 
But not even film-making is without 
its problems. Midway in Mr. Roberts, 
Veteran Director John (The Informer) 
Ford was rushed off for an emergency 
operation, had to be hurriedly replaced 
by Mervyn LeRoy. Hayward is also en- 
countering some heavy seas in his pre- 
liminary work on The Spirit of St. Louis. 
Since it is being shot in color, none of 
the black-and-white newsreel footage of 
Lindbergh's flight can be used. Director 
Billy Wilder is also having trouble with 
his aerial shots of St. Louis and Manhat- 
tan because the rooftops of both cities 
are covered with anachronistic TV anten- 
nas. Complains Hayward: “It’s a tough 
picture to make because you have history 
fighting you every step of the way.” 


Current & CuHoice 


Summertime. Katharine Hepburn finds 
love and gentle heartbreak in Venice; 
with Rossano Brazzi (Time, June 27). 

The Great Adventure. Arne Sucks- 
dorff’s nature film, a blending of terror 
and tenderness in the seasonal round of 
life in a Swedish forest (Trae, June 20). 

The Seven Year Itch. Though the ads 
promise more fun than the picture deliv- 
ers, Marilyn Monroe and Tom Ewell 
help Director Billy Wilder make George 
Axelrod’s comedy a fairly engaging romp 
(Time, June 13). 

Violent Saturday. Three thugs rob a 
bank in a picture as simple and as nerve- 
racking as a bomb; with Victor Mature, 
Ernest Borgnine (Time, May 16). 

Marty. The love story of a “very good 
butcher”; home truth and homely humor 
in the life of an ordinary man—well per- 
ceived by Playwright Paddy Chayefsky, 
well expressed by Ernest Borgnine, Betsy 
Blair (Tre, April 18), 
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For building tenants who cant agree... 
an American-Standard Heating-Cooling System 
provides individual room temperature control 


The doctor wants his examining 
room on the warm side; Miss Brown 
the secretary, says a more moderate 
temperature is just right for her; 
while this busy executive gets in a 
dither unless the room air is cool. 





This 600-cfm capacity Remotaire Room 
Conditioner is capable of heating or cool- 


ing a 20’ x room. Smaller units are 
available, and several units can be com- 
bined for efficient use in larger rooms. 
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In spite of disagreement about the 
“weather” everything will be under 
control when the building is equip- 
ped with an American-Standard 
Remotaire Heating-Cooling System. 
Each room has a room conditioner 
with individual temperature control. 
So you dial your own particular kind 
of comfort summer and winter. It’s 
a great idea for hotels, motels, homes 
and institutions. 

Easy to install American-Standard 
Remotaire Room Conditioners come 
in several sizes and models to meet 
all installation requirements — for 


buildings old and new. One simple 
compact piping circuit carries hot 
or cold water from a centrally lo- 
cated boiler and water chiller. A 
Remotaire System is easy to install 
and takes up little space. 


For more information about com- 
plete American-Standard Heating- 
Cooling Systems—room conditioners, 
boilers and water chillers—call your 
American-Standard Sales Office or 
write to the Plumbing and Heating 
Division, American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corporation, P.O. 
Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





WATER HEATING-COOLING SYSTEMS 
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The Goddess & the Poet 


In the Beginning was the Woman. 
“Goddess of All Things,” she rose naked 
out of Chaos. danced so wildly that great 
wind sprang up. The goddess caressed the 
wind, and it became a great serpent which 
coiled itself lustfully around her. The god- 
dess became pregnant. assumed a dove’s 
form, laid “the Universal! Egg.” Out of the 
Egg “tumbled all things that exist .. .: 
Sun. moon, planets, stars, the earth with 
its mountains and rivers, its trees, herbs 
and ‘iving creatures.” Swollen with pride, 


the serpent declared himself “the author 
of the universe,” which made the goddess 
SO angry that she kicked out his teeth 
and banished him to the dark caves below 
the earth. 
According to 


Scholar-Poet Robert 





BOOKS 


when Graves starts harping on his goddess. 
But nearly all would agree that the world 
would be demonstrably poorer in poetry 
if Robert Graves had lost faith in his 
goddess. Without her as Muse, he would 
never have written poems which rank with 
the greatest of the century. 

Graves has done nothing to change the 
face of poetry, has never been hailed 
either as a revolutionary or a representa- 
tive poet of his generation. He is of no 
party, no clique, no decade of time. The 
impression made by his poems is not of 
a blaze of fireworks but of a white-hot 
center. At his least impressive, he is spare 
and dry; at his peak, his closest neigh- 
bors are the lyricists of ancient Greece. 
Where lesser poets exalt or complain lust- 
ily, Graves writes like one who is in per- 
petual mourning but is also far too proud 





Morey Gil 


Poer Graves with Wire & Son Tomas 
Man rules but woman reigns. 


Graves, the Pelasgians, who inhabited 
Greece as early as 3500 B.C., thought up 
this version of genesis. Graves, who makes 
it the kickoff point of his grandiose two- 
volume The Greek Myths (Penguin: o5¢ 
a vol.), takes the Egg with a pinch of salt 
insofar as it pretends to historical accu- 
racy. But he considers it a sound Egg in 
the mythical sense, in that it expresses the 
true and natural order of things. For, like 
the Pelasgians and James Thurber, Poet 
Graves has no doubt that “woman [is] 
the dominant sex and man her frightened 
victim.” If the world is in a mess today, 
he says, it is because egoistical man de- 
throned the Eggoistical goddess and re- 
placed her with grim-faced deities named 
Zeus, Jupiter, Jehovah, 

Riches in Faith. Theologians laugh at 
Graves’s notions, and archaeologists and 
anthropologists denounce his methods of 
research and his reasoning processes, Liter- 
ary men stuff their fingers in their ears 
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to take refuge in disillusioned reading or 
drinking. This combination of subject, 
doom and kingly dignity gives his works 
the special quality that distinguishes him 
from all other poets of the day. 

Horns of Orthodoxy. Like many men 
whose creeds and professions strike others 
as romantic and even fantastic, Robert 
Graves is in most ways a down-to-earth 
type of man. Son of an Irish songwriter, 
he was born at Wimbledon (a London 
suburb) in 1895, describes himself as “a 
true-born Englishman.” His education was 
orthodox British (at: Charterhouse and 
Oxford); so, for his generation, was his 
service with the Royal Welch Fusiliers in 
World War I, when he was so badly 
wounded that he was listed as “killed 
in action.” 

In the postwar years, Graves did other 
things that were then orthodox, e.g., wrote 
his notable autobiography, Goodbye to All 
That, at the age of 33, tried to make both 











ends meet by running a small store out- 
side Oxford, took a job as professor of 
English literature at Egyptian University 
in Cairo. “Too weak to dig, too proud to 
beg,” he found himself on the horns of a 
dilemma that afflicts most poets—"There’s 
no money in poetry, but then, there’s no 
poetry in money, either,” 

Down the Line. Graves got around the 
problem by becoming a prose writer. His 
friend Lawrence of Arabia gave him per- 
mission to write the first “official” Law- 
rence biography; on the proceeds of this 
and of his own Goodbye, Graves was able 
to settle down on five stony acres in 
the Spanish island of Majorca. Except 
when driven home by war, Graves has 
lived there ever since, enjoying the “best 
weather in Europe” and “the only sea, 
the Mediterranean,” without abandoning 
the Greenwich meridian (which passes 
through London but misses Majorca by 
about 130 miles). “Those who stay out 
of England develop a much better sense 
of the English language,” says Graves, 
“but I could never live far off from the 
Greenwich meridian.” 

No less than 60 books have appeared 
over Graves’s signature, but the bulk of 
them have been scholarlike works, such as 
The Nazarene Gospel Restored (Time, 
July 26) and The White Goddess, or 
novels written purely as potboilers. Some 
of the novels, e.g., 1, Claudius; Claudius 
the God; Sergeant Lamb’s America, are 
far better than most good-novelists’ novels, 
but they matter little to Author Graves. 
What does matter is his poems, which 
year by year have so grown in number 
that now, in the latest volume. Collected 
Poems 1955 (Doubleday; $4.50), the 
hand-weeded best of them take up nearly 
300 pages. 

Meaningless Fizzles. Graves’s poems are 
always short, always severely compressed. 
They are often difficult to understand be- 
cause few people know the key to their 
secret—Graves’s tireless interest in the 
nature of his goddess. Once this involved 
premise is grasped (if not accepted), a 
Graves poem can be Seen immediately as 
a model of disciplined lucidity. There are 
no “unconscious” ravings to perplex the 
reader, because Graves despises all ‘“so- 
called surrealists, impressionists, expres- 
sionists and neo-romantics,” Such “affec- 
tions of madness” are, Graves believes, 
the reason why almost all modern forms 
of art seem meaningless to the beholder; 
the creative fire of the Western world 
is still alight, but it fizzles up in will- 
ful smoke: 


Sulkily the sticks burn, and though 
they crackle 
With scorn under the bubbling pot, 
or spout 
Magnanimous jets of flame against the 
smoke, 
At each heel end a dirty sap breaks 
out, 


Why have the arts taken such a dismal 
turn? Graves has no doubt of the answer: 
vainglorious man is paying the penalty 
for having scorned the Goddess of All 
Things. All poetry worthy of the name, he 
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believes, is in essence a variation on “the 
single grand theme”—man’s birth through 
woman, and his love and death in the arms 
of woman. Modern poets have forgotten 
this, Graves argues, because the male re- 


volt against female supremacy is long since | 
an accomplished fact. The Greeks started | 


the rot by taking the myths of their prede- 
cessors, the Pelasgians and others, and 
changing them from female to male. They 
gave the manly sun priority over the 


~ womanly moon. They made a hero out of 


a man like Hercules, changing him from a 
mere lover-victim of the goddess into a 
lusty seducer of hapless nymphs and a 
symbol of strength. Socrates and Plato, 
Graves insists, went so far as to reject the 
female element completely, injected into 
Western veins a strong shot of romantic 
homosexuality that persists to this day. 
Sardonic “gusts of laughter” shake the 
goddess’ sides, says Graves, when she sees 
the havoc that has prevailed ever since 
“the restless and arbitrary male will” 
usurped “the female sense of orderliness” 
and loosed upon civilization the sort of 
ruthless character typified by “Alexander, 
Pompey and Napoleon.” 


Swordsmen of the narrow lips, 
Narrow hips and murderous mind. . . 


Great Grizzly. Ironically, Graves is a 
living symbol of masculine energy and 
patriarchal virility. Twice married, he is 


the father of seven children, ranging in | 
age from 36 to 2. At 59, he is still husky, | 


cleaves the air with a great Roman nose 
which he once broke playing Rugby. He 
looks and moves like a grizzly bear, is an 


authority on army obscenity, can boom | 


out many a bawdy, masculine song to his 
own guitar accompaniment. 

In Majorca he rises early, scorns the 
Spaniards’ late meal hours, tucks away 
hearty platters of no-nonsense, British- 
type roast lamb, cabbage and potatoes. 
His energy is such that even though he 
rewrites even the simplest potboiler five 
times and a new poem as many as 35, he 
still finds time to tutor his children, spar 
with a host of enemy pundits, work for 
twelve hours at a stretch if he has to. At 
the moment, Graves has on hand three 
projects, any one of which would be 
enough to tax the average writer: a novel 
about George Sand’s love affair with Cho- 


pin; a translation of Lucan’s History of | 
the Civil War (between Caesar and Pom- | 


pey): a translation of Roman Historian 
Suetonius’ Twelve Caesars. 


Graves has always distinguished between | 


what he calls “left-handed” poetry: (satire ) 
and “creative or curative” poetry, which is 
always dedicated to the goddess. A good 
performer with the left hand, Graves is in 
a class by himself when he writes what 
most people would call simply “love 


poems.” By now, this “creative” poetry of | 


his has become akin to gospel to his con- 
temporaries—a classic canon so unalter- 
ably “fixed” that the changing of a single 
phrase by Graves himself (which he has 
just done in the last stanza of the greatest 
poem of them all, To Juan at the Winter 
Solstice) is likely to arouse as much indig- 
nation among his admirers as his rewrit- 
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Wonderful rum 
recipe 

Send self- 
addressed 
envelope to: 


nrico, 
P.O. Box 328, 
Allapattah 
Station, Miami 
42, Florida. 
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Temperatures drop to a happy normal 
when you lift tall, frosty drinks made 
with Ronrico Rum. Try Ronrico and 
Tonic, a refreshing Ronrico and Cola, or 
a Ronrico Collins. Perfect in Daiquiris, 


too. 


Ronrico’s wonderful light flavor 


goes with anything...really helps you 
beat the heat. It’s the rum you can trust. 


ITS OUR 20m 
ANNIVERSARY oF 
SHIPPING CTrATESIDE 


RONRICO RUMS 86 AND 151 PROOF. U. S. REP.: IMPORT DIV., 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y, 


© Prerto Rico Distilling Compony 





For a more 
pleasant trip 





Make your plans 
by Long Distance 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


Indianapolis to Detroit . . . 65¢ 
St. Louis to Dayton - . 80¢ 
Phoenix to Los Angeles. . . 85¢ 
Chicago to New Orleans $1.30 
Los Angeles to Houston . $1.65 


These are the Station-to-Station rates 
for the first three minutes, after 6 o'clock 
every night and all day Sunday. They do 
not include the 10% federal excise tax 


CALL BY NUMBER. IT’S TWICE AS FAST, 
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Oxford PENDAFLEX® 
“CARRY FILE’’ 


Take your papers anywhere! 
Features new style HANGING FOLDERS 


Executives: Your stylish “traveling office”, 
for reports, letters, minutes. 

Salesmen: Carry price books, Photos, testi- 
monials, samples, other sales data. 

Home “Managers”: Perfect for household 
papers—bills, budget, taxes, insurance. 
Made of lightweight steel, tan finish. Brass 


| lock, leather handle, piano-hinge. Holds 25 


Pendaflex celluloid-tab hanging folders, 
which can’t slump or sag. Size 9” x 13” x 
10%” high. 

| deleteteiett ttt Ete ee tr 


u Clip coupon for catalog, name of dealer a 
—@ Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. i 
+ 64 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. . 
Newent eee 
: Addin SS Se - e ° 
City, Sibte z 
BOG 
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How to PROTECT 
hobby equipment 


from MOISTURE 
, DAMAGE 


ace 





Just plug in the amazing 


FRIGIDAIRE 
electric DEHUMIDIFIER 


Positively controls moisture in playrooms, 
workshops, basements, laundry rooms, or 
any closed area up to 10,000 cu. ft. where 
moisture is a problem. No special connec- 
tions needed. 

See your Frigidaire Dealer for further 
details. Or for free 
folder write to 
Frigidaire, Dept. 
2398, Dayton 1, Ohio, 
In Canada, Toronto 
13, Ontario. 

18%" high, 202" long, 
11%" wide 


wow 


VISIT NEW YORK’S 


ummer 


Festival 


Plenty to do and see —you're 


you stay 


yichitcte 


7th Avenue at 33rd Street 
A Hilton Hotel 
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ing of the Greek myths will arouse among 
his enemies. No living poet could ask a 
greater tribute than this—to be denied the 
| right to tamper with his own work, to be 
| ejected by angry idolaters from the pre- 
| cincts of his own temple. 


Slipped Disk , 
THE MAN InN THE Gray FLANNEL Suit 


(304 pp.|—Sloan Wilson—Simon and 
Schuster ($3.50). 


This is a first novel from the familiar 
outskirts of suburban discontent where 
the personalities are sometimes as split- 
level as the houses. Novelist Sloan Wilson, 
35, English instructor at the University of 
Buffalo, is a small mirror of J. P. Mar- 
quand and he has written a kind of Sin- 
cerely, Willis Wayde in reverse. His hero 
is a thirtyish young man who rather na- 
ively decides that the only way he can 
achieve inner peace and fiscal happiness is 
by selling his soul to a large Manhattan 
corporation, and starts to do so only to 
find that 1) he is not Faust, and 2) the 
corporation is not Mephistopheles, Inc. 

Tom Rath, the man in the gray flannel 
suit, is a run-of-the-treadmill commuter 
who knows that his $7,000 post with the 
genteel Schanenhauser Foundation makes 
him, his wife and three children no 
| more than glorified peons on their cash- 
conscious street in Westport, Conn. His 
wife Betsy is a brunette charmer with 
pronounced but somewhat whimsical no- 
tions of budgetary discipline (“No more 
homogenized milk ... We're going to 
save two cents a quart and shake the 
bottle ourselves’). 

Intriguing Musk. Stirring the nightly 
quota of martinis, Tom tells Betsy that he 
is going to try for a public-relations job 
with United Broadcasting Corp. As he 
hurdles tricky interviews in the company’s 
Rockefeller Center headquarters, Tom 
feels that even the brass-colored elevators 
carry the intriguing musk of big money. 
The scent is headiest around U.B.C.’s self- 
effacing but all-powerful $200,000-a-year 
president, Ralph Hopkins. It is to Hop- 
kins that Tom is assigned as unofficial 
braintruster, ghostwriter and aide. 

Hopkins sleeps in white silk pajamas, 
but Tom soon realizes that he is no softie. 
Behind the manners of a Southern gentle- 
man lurks a mind like a shark’s mouth. 
Hopkins is not only a genius for work but 
for good works. It is Tom’s big chore 
throughout much of the novel to write a 
first draft of a Hopkins speech kicking off 
a national campaign on mental health. 
Before the speech is finally given, Tom 
has to take a bumpy ride over his own 
well-scarred mental highway. It is stalked 
by the ghosts of 1) the men he killed as a 
wartime paratrooper, 2) the girl he left 
pregnant in Rome, 3) his suicide father 
and the depletion of the family estate. 

As he begins to master these fears, Tom 
finds himself worrying less about becom- 
ing a corporate flunky. He even nerves 
himself to tell Hopkins that he has “seri- 
ous doubts” about Hopkins’ proposed ver- 





sion of the mental-health speech. Far 
from firing him for his candor, Hopkins 











© Philippe Halsman 
NOVELIST WILSON 
Caught in a split-level world. 


respects Tom's honesty and starts to 
groom him as a top executive. 

Nomads of Commuterland. But the 
pinnacle of success makes Tom dizzy, and 
he refuses to climb. He tries to explain it 
all to Betsy: “Why do you think Hopkins 
is great? Mainly, it’s because he never 
thinks about anything but his work, day 
and night, seven days a week, three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days a year... I like 
Hopkins—I admire him . . . I wouldn't 
want to be like him.” 

As the young man with a slipped disk in 
the backbone of his ambition, Tom Rath 
has a certain appeal. Though he strains 
visibly, Author Wilson never lifts his 
administrative czar Hopkins off the lit- 
erary blueprints. As a fable of the “tense 
and frantic” ’50s, The Man in the Gray 
Flannel Suit catches a little of the social 
transiency of Commuterland, where the 
richest nomads in the world fold their 
$15,000 and $25,000 tents and move on 
in the family Buick to more exclusive 
oases. Unfortunately, too much of the 
novel verges on upper-middle-class soap 
opera baited with tune-in-tomorrow-for- 
the-next-upsetting-episode slickness. Au- 
thor Wilson has something to say. but his 
title sums up his book better than his 
story does. 


The Commercials 


Speak TO THE EartH (310 ppJ— 
Max Miller—Appleton-Century-Crofts 
($3.75). 


In 1932, 7 Cover the Waterfront estab- 
lished Max Miller in the hearts of large 
numbers of his fellow citizens as a master 
of homespun whimsy and matey human- 
interest stories. Since then, none of his 
frequent Ernie Pyle-like reports on life’s 
small, hushed heartthrobs has come near 
matching the simplicity and charm of his 
first bestseller. Speak to the Earth, his 
24th book, is a breezy survey of the coun- 
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The Indian sang his 
death song 





10 YEARS AGO, during a frontier skirmish, 
an Indian brave. singing his own 
death song, charged down on a young officer. 
Lieutenant George Crook, 4th Infantry, 
coolly fell to one knee, carefully aimed, and 
dropped the brave in his tracks. 

It was not Crook’s first Indian, nor his last. 
(His right leg already contained a flint arrow- 
head he was to carry to his grave.) And by the 
time he made general, Crook was the greatest 
Indian-fighter this country has ever had. 

Yet, he was also one of the best friends the 
Indians have ever had. For he understood them 
well, dealt fairly and firmly, and always kept 
his promises, 

When Crook died, Indians wept. And a Sioux 
chief named Red Cloud said: “He never lied to 
us. His words gave the people hope.” 

No nation can ever have enough men like 
George Crook. But America had, and still has, 
a lot of them, That's important to remember. 
Because it is a wealth of human character rather 
than a wealth of money that gives America its 
real worth. Just as it is the Americans, all 160 
million of them, standing behind our country’s 
Savings Bonds, who make these Bonds one of 
the world’s finest investments. 

For your sake—and America’s—why not take 
advantage of this fact? Invest in, and hold, 
United States Savings Bonds, 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this a 
Advertising Counc 
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It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
United States Series E Savings Bonds through the 
automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you work! 
You just sign an application at your pay office; 
after that your saving is done for you. And the 
Bonds you receive will pay you interest at the rate 
of 3% per year, compounded semiannually, for as 
long as 19 years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up 
today! Or, if you're self-employed, invest in Bonds 
regularly where you bank. 


Safe as America — US. Savings Bonds 
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NATIONAL ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION 


I hope you'll pardon the prideful note 
behind this—but every so often I feel ex- 
tra good about being a member of NECA, 
Like now, for example. And here’s why. 


In our May 23 version of this series we 
offered a free copy of the National Safety 
Council’s “Safety Rules for Electrical 
Equipment.” Among the many requests 
we were happy to receive was one from 
a Mr. B in a small Ohio town, which 
came in on May 31. It said, in part: 


“Please send me a copy of your 
‘Safety Rules for Electrical Equip- 
ment.’ As a business man who uses a 
number of electric fixtures I want 
safe operation. I paid an electrician 
to go over my wiring but I think some 
of my lines are still overloaded. 


“T have coal stokers, air fans, refrig- 
eration compressors, meat saws, 
grinders and slicers, coffee mills, 
fluorescent lights, spot lights as well 
as electric stoves, irons and other 
household uses. I want information 
about electric cords, ete.” 


The request was forwarded immediately 
to the NECA Chapter Manager for that 
area, who received it June 3. He an- 
swered Mr. B the very same day —then 
telephoned the NECA contractor near- 
est to Mr. B’s home town. 


Still on that same day, the NECA Con- 
tractor paid a service call on Mr. B— 
an 80-mile round trip! —subjected the 
wiring system to a thorough check-up, 
located the trouble (unbalanced circuits) 
and recommended how to correct it. 


I'm sure there are many other small busi- 
nessmen who have problems mighty sim- 
ilar to Mr. B’s. How can you avoid it in 
this day and age of electrical living? 


Thing is—you can always depend on a 
NECA Qualified Contractor for expert 
advice. If he isn’t listed in the Yellow 
Pages of your phone book, why not drop 
me a line for the name and address of 
the one nearest you? National Electrical 
Contractors Association, 610 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington 6, D. C. 
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try’s petroleum industry in his most re- 
lentlessly cheerful, small-talk style. 

Steering clear of laboratory lingo and 
anything that looks like a significant sta- 
tistic, he discovers with delight that sci- 
entists got the first crystals of what was 
to become Dacron by cranking away at 
an old-fashioned ice-cream freezer filled 
with an experimental substance. His his- 
tory of prospecting skims over the hun- 
dreds of millions that great companies 
now spend opening up new oilfields to tell 
with fond detail how famed Wildcatter 
“Dad” Joiner brought in East Texas’ first 
gusher in 1930. 

Riskproof. This amiable and superficial 
book is chiefly interesting as an example 
of a growing phenomenon in U.S. publish- 
ing—the “commercial” book written by a 
well-known author. Miller wrote Speak to 
the Earth in the first place for Du Pont, 
whose petrochemical division felt that “a 
new and refreshing book about oil would 
be of public interest and consequently 
of benefit to the petroleum industry.” 
The company guaranteed the publishers 
against loss by arranging to buy 2,100 
specially bound copies for distribution to 
oil executives. Du Pont paid Miller about 
$25,000 for a job that took about six 
months, and also permitted him to sign 
the usual author’s contract with the pub- 
lishers covering bookstore royalties. 

Almost every publishing house now goes 
in for commercials that are subsidized by 
a corporation’s pledge to buy from 2,000 
to 50,000 copies. Publishers generally are 
careful, however, not to include more than 
two or three such titles in their annual 
lists, lest they get a name for subsidized 
books. Editors explain that such riskproof 
deals enable them to take longer chances 
on other worthy books. Authors like 
company-commissioned books because the 
large and steady income helps set them 
up to write other books. 

Foolproof. Bob Considine this year 
wrote a book about the fire-insurance busi- 
ness called Man Against Fire for Double- 
day’s American Industry series. Frank J. 
Taylor (Black Bonanza, Southern Pacif- 
ic), Robert J. Casey (The Lackawanna 
Story, Pioneer Railroad), and Alec 
Waugh, whose lively life of Sir Thomas 
Lipton actually made a tidy profit on 
bookstore sales alone, are other leading 
practitioners in the industrial field. The 
acknowledged master is Pulitzer Prize- 
winning Biographer Marquis James (The 
Raven, Andrew Jackson: Portrait of a 
President). His histories of the Bank of 
America, Metropolitan Life and The In- 
surance Co. of North America are skill- 
fully told and based on the most exacting 
historical research. 

James, like all the well-known writers 
who have turned their hand to writing up 
companies, insists on a completely free 
hand in his work. Some years ago he un- 
dertook to write the life of the founder 
of W. R. Grace and Co. Because of dis- 
agreement between company officials and 
the author over his interpretations, the 
book has never been published, but James 
collected some $100,000 due him for three 
years’ work, 





MISCELLANY 


Called Loan. In Merced, Calif., Burton 
Idas Dunahoo, 42, rented a screw driver 
for $1 at a service station, was caught 
using it to pry open the money box on a 
soft-drink machine, angrily demanded his 
money back as police hustled him off 
to jail. 





Con Game. In Salt Lake City. Brigham 
Krause complained to the embarrassed 
County Commission that the 7o00-by-30- 
ft. piece of tax-delinquent property he 
had bought for $100 turned out to be a 
section of a county roadway. 


The Hard Sell. In Waco, Texas, less 
than two weeks after the Clifton-Simpson, 
Inc. furniture store advertised a “Sink or 
Sell” sale, a two-inch downpour caved in 
the roof, did some $50,000 damage. 


Language of Love. In Milwaukee. Mrs. 
Jeanne K. Devine explained why she had 
handed out $4,000 in worthless checks, 
using her ex-husband’s name: she hoped 
that he would be lured back to Milwaukee 
where she could force him to support 
their child. 


The Desperate Hours. In Los Angeles, 
after he had broken into the South End 
Poultry Market, Frank Spieker, 30, made 
himself a jelly sandwich, dropped the 
jelly, slipped on it, knocked himself out, 
was found by Manager Joe Bennish and 
revived by police. 


Crime Wave. In Kansas City, Mo., 
Glenn Bernard Mitchell, 32, was sentenced 
to 10-to-21 years in prison for walking 
into the Bon-Ton Beauty Salon, receiving 
a cold-wave permanent, then stealing $38 
at gunpoint and fleeing without paying 
for the hair-do. 


Shape Up. In Los Angeles, Model Ber- 
nice Rye. 30, won a divorce after testify- 
ing that Husband Ernest Rye, 41, enter- 
tained friends by comparing her figure to 
photographs of his former wife in shorts 
or bathing suit. 


Battle Plan. In Riccarton, N.Z., bur- 
glars broke into a hardware store and 
stole acetylene gas and oxygen cylinders, 
broke into another and stole a blowtorch, 
then broke into a branch of the Bank of 
New South Wales, cut open the safe, 
stole $12,180. 


Higher Law. In San Pedro, Calif.. after 
he shot and seriously wounded Robert 
Gant in a quarrel over a 50¢ debt, Army 
Sergeant Frederic W. West, 24, explained 
loftily to police: “I didn’t shoot him for 
the so¢ he owed me, but for the principle 
of the thing.” 


Prescience. In San Antonio, after pre- 
dicting local thunderstorms, Weather Fore- 
caster Milton Rudd went atop the weather 
station to check instrument readings, was 
knocked flat by a bolt of lightning. 
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“You work under pressure in more 








ways than one when you skin dive for pearls 
off Baja California, in Mexico, Even at 

il Ss. the pressure on your ears Is t 
thing fierce. And your lungs | 

burst after 40 seconds below,” writes an 
American friend of Canadian Club. “If 
you're lucky, as | was, the Gulf of Califor 





nia pays you well for your efforts 
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“Black beauty! pearl t “A fortune in matched pearls prover 











found, called *black’ though it’s actually pearldiving is profitable, Natives dive as deep as LO fath Ss sh conquistador. la 
cL tal gray poppe | the eves of my oms to snare pearls from the hott of the Gull. One 5 near here <eeh old. At the 
Mexicar friends. It would fetel trou ’ ‘ i | yu 1 | Cru I 1 ~truck 
of thousand Yankee dollars back home worth over $20,000 the diver himself gets littl rich with Canadian Club! 
“When the world is your oyster, you ex Yet i 
peet to find Canadian Club wherever ye ro, Fron \ ean stay with Canad ( “ w 
my experience, you're seldom disappoint a ...in cocktails before di ' ones after 
Why this wo rity? Canadian Club There is one and or one Canadian 
i ht as scot gas hourbe r r whisky tastes quit 
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IMPORTED WHISKY -: MADE BY HIRAM WALKER s* 


IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC., DETROIT, MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. 





Lines CUAYONE Oynecitles The. beat- 


... and the extra-bright refreshment of ice-cold Coke is the perfect answer to thirst. 


TASTE its extra-bright tang - 


a 


. 
‘ 


them all. 
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—. 






FEEL its extra-bright energy, 
Tit that comes through in seconds. 


The Pause That Refreshes 


KE” 1S A RECISTEREO TRADE-MARK 


so bracing, 


so distinetive, the liveliest sparkle of 


a fresh little 





ENJOY its extra-bright quality —the un- 
maiched goodness that tells you “there s 
nothing like a Coke.” 


For perfect refreshment. it's always— 


ice-cold Coca-( Cola. so pure and wholesome. 


... Fifty Million Times a Day 


COPYRIGHT 1955, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


